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IS  SOUTH  AFRICA  ANTI-BRITISH? 

By  L.  E,  Neame 

At  a  first  glance  the  trend  of  South  African  politics  gives 
some  support  to  those  who  fear  that  the  country  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  anti-British  and  will  soon  be  outside 
the  British  Empire,  in  fact  if  not  in  name.  The  dividing 
line  in  public  life  has  become  more  definitely  racial,  and 
the  dominance  of  the  Dutch  is  now  complete. 

The  last  two  General  Elections  provided  a  good  test. 
In  the  Union  Parliament  chosen  in  1924  General 
Hertzog’s  National  Party,  which  is  almost  exclusively 
Dutch,  and  when  in  Opposition  was  largely  Republican 
and  secessionist  (at  least  in  ideals),  was  in  a  minority  of 
nine  against  all  the  other  parties  combined.  In  the  new 
Parliament,  elected  last  June,  the  National  Party  has 
acquired  a  majority  of  eight  over  all  other  parties  com¬ 
bined.  Its  accession  of  strength  was  produced  by  a  poll 
upon  racial  lines.  General  Smuts’s  South  African  Party, 
now  largely  British,  won  seats  in  the  English  areas,  such 
as  Natal  and  the  urban  centres  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Cape;  but  it  lost  more  than  it  gained  in  the  rural  districts, 
which,  outside  Natal,  are  chiefly  Dutch.  Even  the  mainly 
British  Labour  Party,  though  it  supports  the  Hertzog 
Government,  was  reduced  in  the  House  of  Assembly  from 
eighteen  members  to  eight. 

Thus  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  latest  General 
Election  in  South  Africa  has  been  the  triumph  of  the 
Dutch.  It  is  true  that  the  Hertzog  Government,  which 
was  again  returned  to  power,  remains  a  Nationalist-Labour 
coalition.  But  Labour’s  influence  in  it  is  weaker  than  it 
was  between  June,  1924,  and  June,  1929.  Labour  (mainly 
British)  no  longer  holds  the  balance  of  power.  Its  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Cabinet  has  been  reduced  from  three 
members  to  two.  Hertzog’s  Nationalists  could  now,  if 
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necessary,  govern  without  any  Labour  backing  at  all, 
whereas  in  the  previous  Parliament  they  were  dependent 
upon  Labour  support  for  a  majority. 

So  Afrikanderdom  is  in  the  saddle  in  South  Africa,  and, 
unless  some  new  dividing  line  emerges  in  politics,  seems 
likely  to  remain  there.  Smuts’s  South  African  Party 
claims  that  it  polled  more  votes  in  the  country  than  the 
Nationalists;  but  in  representation  in  Parliament  the  towns 
are  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  is 
clearly  in  the  grip  of  the  Nationalist  Dutch.  The  hard 
fact  is  that  the  Dutch  rule  South  Africa,  and  as  long  as 
the  Dutch  vote  Dutch  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be 
displaced. 

In  their  first  term  of  office  after  1924,  even  though  they 
did  not  possess  a  clear  majority  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
the  Hertzogites  barred  the  giving  of  any  further  British 
titles  to  South  Africans,  swept  away  most  of  the  tariff 
preferences  granted  to  British  manufacturers,  flew  a  new 
National  flag  in  place  of  the  Union  Jack,  negotiated  a 
separate  trade  treaty  with  Germany,  and  insisted  that  a 
constitutional  status  had  been  acquired  that  gave  the 
abstract  right  of  declaring  neutrality  in  a  war  in  which 
Great  Britain  was  involved. 

In  the  second  period  of  power,  upon  which  they  have 
now  entered,  they  will  enjoy  a  clear  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  And  .  .  .  “  if  they  do  these  things 
in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry?”  Not 
unnaturally  many  British  people  regard  the  future  with 
misgiving,  and  fear  the  development  of  further  anti-British 
tendencies. 

Anti-British  feeling  has  influenced  politics  in  South 
Africa  for  a  century.  What  reason  is  there  to  think  that, 
wdth  new  opportunities  for  aggressive  action,  it  will  not  be 
a  motive  force  in  the  future  ?  That  such  a  danger  does 
exist  in  South  Africa  is  obvious.  Yet  not,  I  think,  to  the 
extent  sometimes  assumed.  It  is  easy  to  over-emphasise  it. 
What  appears  to  many  people  both  in  England  and  in 
South  Africa  to  be  anti-Britishism  is  often  only  pro-South 
Africanism.  The  slogan  that  seems  to  be  “  Great  Britain 
Last  ”  is  in  reality  “  South  Africa  First.” 
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Dutch  sentiment  alone  is  not  the  driving  force  behind 
the  Hertzogite  Dutch.  There  goes  with  it  the  spirit  which 
used  to  be  called  Colonial  Nationalism,  though,  owing  to 
race  conditions  in  South  Africa,  it  is  not  exactly  the 
Colonial  Nationalism  which  influences  politics  in  Australia 
and  Canada. 

There  is  one  preliminary  basic  fact  that  should  never 
be  forgotten  when  studying  South  African  politics.  It 
is  that  the  country  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  British  from 
a  population  point  of  view.  It  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
British  in  the  sense  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
even  Canada,  are  British.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  has 
always  been  a  land  in  which  the  majority  of  the  white 
people  are  Dutch.  In  the  territory  that  is  now  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  the  British  population  has  always  been  in 
a  minority.  In  such  a  community  one  cannot  expect  to 
find  precisely  the  political  temperament  revealed  in  the 
more  stereotyped  British  Dominions. 

Anti-British  feeling  first  appeared  in  South  Africa  when 
English  rulers  overseas  began  to  govern  a  Dutch  colony 
at  the  Cape.  There  was  no  racial  hostility  in  the  first 
century  and  a  half  of  white  settlement,  because  the  Dutch 
were  ruled  by  the  Dutch  and  were  in  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Writing  of  the  1780’s,  Le  Vaillant  said  that  the 
English  were  adored  at  the  Cape  and  the  French  hated — 
everyone  copied  the  English. 

Nor  did  the  British  occupation  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  immediately  cause  ill-will.  The  colony 
was  poor  and  depressed,  and  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
English  gold  gave  the  farmers  and  traders  a  much-needed 
market.  But  gradually  English  policy  antagonised  the 
Dutch  population.  The  arrival  of  the  Albany  settlers  in 
1820  roused  suspicion  that  there  was  a  desire  to  deprive 
the  Boers  of  their  land.  Lord  Charles  Somerset’s 
proclamations  making  English  the  only  official  language 
were  resented  as  an  attempt  to  Anglicize  the  Dutch.  The 
conditions  under  which  slavery  was  abolished,  and  the 
pro-native  policy  of  the  English  rulers  caused  additional 
discontent  and  led  to  the  Great  Trek.  Race  hostility 
sprang  from  political,  administrative,  and  social  causes. 
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Stockenstrom’s  autobiography  dealing  with  the  ’thirties  and 
’forties  of  last  century  notes  also  “  the  hatred  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  Cape  Dutch  against  British  rule  by  the 
systematic  misrepresentation  of  an  unprincipled,  grasping, 
noisy  faction  whose  main  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
Boers,  and  to  get  hold  of  their  lands.”  Major  Charters, 
writing  to  the  United  Service  Journal  in  1840,  regretted 
that  at  Capetown  and  elsewhere  the  friendly  intercourse 
between  English  and  Dutch  no  longer  existed.  In  its 
room,  he  declared,  were  substituted  political  animosities, 
mutual  doubts,  and  religious  fanaticisms.  In  1848  Bishop 
Grey,  after  travelling  by  wagon  from  Capetown  to  what 
is  now  Port  Elizabeth,  wrote  that  the  Dutch  disliked  the 
English  :  “  The  two  races,  in  fact,  do  not  associate.  The 
English  look  on  them  with  contempt,  and  they  feel  their 
inferiority  and  are  jealous  of  those  who  are  their 
superiors.” 

There  sprang  up  among  the  Boers  that  antagonism  to 
oversea  rule  which  arose  in  the  early  colonial  days  of 
America,  Australia,  and  Canada.  It  was  embittered  by 
the  difference  of  race,  and  by  the  “  social  disdain  ”  in  which 
the  English  held  the  Dutch.  The  Keate  Award,  which 
deprived  the  Orange  F'ree  State  of  the  diamond  fields, 
and  the  first  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  gave  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  nationally  there  was  not  fair  treatment  for  the 
w'eaker  race. 

In  the  next  generation  the  relations  between  the  two 
white  races  became  more  friendly.  The  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  Dutch  in  the  Cape  were  removed.  The  grant  of 
responsible  government  to  the  Cape  eased  the  strain  of 
Downing  Street  rule.  The  discoveries  of  diamonds  and 
gold  put  new  life  into  a  poverty-stricken  country,  and  in 
years  of  material  prosperity  the  old  quarrels  died  away. 
In  the  north  Krugerism  became  a  disturbing  force,  but, 
broadly,  the  ’eighties  and  early  ’nineties  of  last  century 
witnessed  a  dwindling  of  racialism  in  South  Africa  as  far 
as  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  concerned.  Lord  (then 
Sir  Henry)  de  Villiers,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cape,  noted 
during  his  Canadian  tour  in  1894  “how  much  more  aloof 
the  French  Canadians  were  from  their  English  fellow- 
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citizens  than  were  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape.”  At  that  time 
racialism  was  softening  into  Colonial* Nationalism.  British 
and  Dutch  alike  were  prepared  to  co-operate  in  order  to 
secure  larger  powers  of  self-government.  With  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  peace  the  two  white  nations  would  have  drawn  very 
close  together. 

Unhappily  the  madness  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  followed 
by  the  harshness  of  the  second  Boer  War,  hurled  the  whole 
country  again  into  a  maelstrom  of  racial  hostility.  The 
Boers  became  more  definitely  anti-British  than  they  had 
ever  been.  There  emerged  the  bitterness  which  followed 
the  American  War  of  Independence,  and  for  so  many  years 
was  the  curse  of  Southern  Ireland.  The  English  Govern¬ 
ment  made  an  honest  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  past  by 
granting  responsible  government  to  the  ex-Republics  in 
1907.  It  was  hoped,  too,  that  the  merging  of  the  four 
colonies  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1910  would  give 
the  sub-continent  a  fresh  start  upon  less  racial  lines.  At 
the  National  Convention  that  brought  about  union  the 
spirit  among  the  leaders  of  the  two  races  augured  well 
for  happier  years. 

And  for  a  time  the  conditions  did  indeed  seem  to  be 
favourable.  The  “  convention  spirit  ”  had  not  entirely 
died  away,  despite  the  outcry  raised  against  Hertzog’s 
language  policy  in  the  Free  State.  Botha  and  Smuts,  the 
dominating  influence  in  the  Union  Government,  desired  a 
conciliatory  policy.  They  had  grown  accustomed  to  con¬ 
sidering  a  powerful  British  minority  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
they  were  anxious  to  work  in  sympathy  with  the  British 
Government.  Jameson,  the  leader  of  the  British  section, 
was  well  disposed  towards  them.  Had  they  had  a  free 
hand  politically  they  would  have  done  much  to  damp  down 
racial  hostility. 

But  the  disturbing  element  in  the  situation  was  Hertzog, 
whom  the  British  had  been  led  to  regard  as  a  racial  fanatic. 
Botha  had  taken  him  into  the  first  Union  Cabinet  with  re¬ 
luctance,  after  trying  to  side-track  him  with  an  Appeal 
Court  judgeship.  Hertzog,  it  is  true,  specifically  declared 
that  he  was  prepared  to  work  out  South  Africa’s  destiny 
under  the  British  flag.  But  his  upbringing  had  been  more 
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narrowly  Dutch  than  that  of  his  principal  colleagues  in  the 
Government.  He  had  taken  his  legal  degree  in  Holland, 
and  had  before  the  raid  become  a  judge  in  the  Orange 
Free  State  under  the  racial  President  Steyn.  Smuts  had 
won  distinctions  at  Cambridge,  while  Botha’s  attendance 
at  two  Colonial  Conferences  in  London  had  widened  his 
outlook.  Thus  what  Botha  and  Smuts  regarded  as  a  policy 
of  conciliation  Hertzog  viewed  suspiciously  as  weakness 
and  a  sacrifice  of  Dutch  rights.  He  sneered  at  the  Botha- 
Smuts  educational  compromise  in  the  Transvaal  as  denying 
absolute  equality  between  English  and  Dutch.  When 
Botha  toyed  with  the  idea  of  a  larger  contribution  to 
the  British  Navy,  and  alluded  sympathetically  to  State- 
aided  immigration,  he  denounced  the  former  idea  as  a  folly 
and  the  latter  as  a  crime.  He  preached  the  gospel  of 
South  Africa  first,  declared  that  the  Afrikander  must  be 
“  baas  ”  (master),  and  bluntly  said  that  the  British  Empire 
was  of  value  to  him  only  as  far  as  it  was  of  value  to  South 
Africa. 

The  political  faith  of  Hertzogism  which  he  began  to 
propound  in  the  dorps  was  at  first  little  more  than  the 
demands  of  Colonial  Nationalism  so  often  put  forward  in 
Canada  and  Australia.  But  the  British  in  South  Africa 
were  inclined  to  be  super-sensitive;  while  the  Dutch 
welcomed  the  ultra  pro-Dutch  tone  which  Hertzog  gave 
to  some  of  his  utterances. 

The  end  of  the  quarrel  was  that  Hertzog  was  ejected 
from  the  Union  Cabinet  thirty  months  after  he  had  joined 
it.  He  went  out  alone,  and  appeared  to  be  doomed  to 
defeat.  He  was  beaten  in  the  party  caucus,  and  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  only  five  Dutch  members  sided  with  him.  Even 
Abraham  Fischer,  his  Free  State  colleague  in  the  Cabinet, 
condemned  his  action.  Practically  the  entire  Press  of  the 
country  denounced  him  as  a  racial  and  anti-English  fanatic. 

Many  of  the  Dutch  were  gravely  perturbed  at  the  ejec¬ 
tion  of  their  champion  from  the  Ministry,  but  the  dispute 
dragged  on  for  a  year  before  Hertzog  and  his  supporters 
finally  marched  out  of  a  South  African  party  congress  and 
formed  the  National  Party  in  opposition  to  their  former 
colleagues.  The  closing  stage  of  the  quarrel  was  almost 
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forgotten  in  serious  industrial  upheavals,  and  then  came 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  and  of  the  rebellion,  or 
“armed  protest,”  within  the  Union. 

The  Great  War  provoked  another  recrudescence  of 
racial  antagonism  in  South  Africa.  A  frank  appeal  to  race 
became  of  more  value  in  politics,  and  the  result  was  a 
tendency  among  the  Dutch  to  drift  to  the  side  of  Hertzog, 
who  was  more  racial  in  his  outlook  than  were  his  political 
rivals.  Botha  and  Smuts  courageously  stamped  out  the 
rebellion.  They  were  pledged  to  a  policy  of  seeing  the 
War  through,  and  naturally  all  the  British  in  South  Africa 
rallied  to  their  side.  As  the  War  dragged  on  and  gave  rise 
to  all  kinds  of  semi-racial  political  issues,  Hertzog  and 
his  followers  gradually  became  more  and  more  anti- 
Empire,  anti- Imperial  and  anti-British.  A  formal  demand 
was  made  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  Republic.  Every 
War  inconvenience  and  restriction  was  magnified  into 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  Britain  was  exploiting  South 
Africa  for  her  own  ends.  There  was  Hertzogite  propa¬ 
ganda  in  favour  of  republicanism  and  secession  from  the 
Empire,  and  feeling  ran  so  high  that  more  than  once  the 
country  seemed  to  be  heading  for  civil  war. 

Long  after  the  Armistice  the  political  problems  to  which 
the  world  conflict  had  given  rise  were  discussed  with  bitter¬ 
ness.  In  these  years  of  turmoil  and  strain  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  steady  growth  of  Hertzog’s  National  Party. 
The  first  test  came  at  the  General  Election  of  1915,  and, 
despite  the  War  appeal,  there  were  27  Hertzogites  re¬ 
turned  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  At  the  1920  General 
Election  the  National  Party  won  44  seats,  and  so  became 
the  largest  party  in  the  elected  Chamber.  In  fact,  the 
Botha  and  Smuts  Ministries  from  1915  to  1924  only  re¬ 
mained  in  office  by  the  votes  of  the  Unionist  (or  British) 
Party.  Their  South  African  Party  dwindled  as  Hertzog’s 
National  Party  expanded.  Before  the  1921  General  Elec¬ 
tion  the  Unionists  merged  their  identity  in  the  South 
African  Party,  which  then  obtained  a  clear  majority  in 
Parliament. 

But  the  Nationalists  never  ceased  to  grow  in  strength  in 
the  House.  At  the  1924  General  Election  they  had  63 
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members  in  a  chamber  of  135,  and  by  a  coalition  with 
Labour  overthrew  Smuts,  thus  allowing  Hertzog  to  become 
Prime  Minister  twelve  years  after  he  was  ejected  from 
Botha’s  first  Union  Ministry.  Then,  in  the  election  last 
June,  they  gained  78  seats  in  an  Assembly  of  148,  and 
though  the  coalition  with  Labour  continues  they  could  rule 
alone.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  their  maximum  strength  has 
been  revealed  even  now.  As  long  as  their  special  appeal 
to  the  Dutch  is  effective  they  can  obtain  a  majority  in  Par¬ 
liament,  for  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa  outnumber  all  the 
other  white  races  put  together,  and  the  electoral  system 
gives  an  advantage  to  the  rural  districts  in  which  the  Dutch 
predominate. 

That  the  response  to  a  racial  appeal  has  made  Hertzog 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Union  is  obvious.  In  the  recon¬ 
struction  period  after  the  Boer  War  he  became  known  as 
the  most  uncompromising  advocate  of  Boer  claims.  As 
Minister  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  he  fought  fanatically 
for  the  Dutch  language  and  Dutch  rights.  After  Union, 
though  he  often  used  the  terms  of  Colonial  Nationalism, 
and  sometimes  broadened  his  appeal,  he  addressed  himself 
chiefly  to  the  Dutch. 

Botha  and  Smuts  were  then  the  leaders  also  of  a  Dutch 
party,  but  in  the  competition  for  Dutch  votes  they  were 
handicapped  by  the  British  support  they  received.  The 
Hertzogites  denounced  Botha’s  English  friends  as 
Jingoes,  Imperialists,  and  foreign  adventurers  who  were 
temperamentally  incapable  of  ever  becoming  good 
Afrikanders.  Hertzog  always  had  a  tactical  advantage. 
It  w'as  he  who  made  the  converts. 

To-day  the  Nationalists  deny  that  their  politics  are 
racial.  Each  side  in  South  Africa  charges  the  other  with 
racialism  at  every  election.  But  at  bedrock  the  appeal  of 
the  Nationalists  has  always  been  one  of  race.  It  was  the 
racial  nature  of  the  appeal  that  gradually  drew  the  Dutch 
away  from  Smuts.  Blood  is  thicker  than  water. 

And  yet,  admitting  all  this,  it  would  be  unfair  to  say 
that  the  Dutch  vote,  given  to-day  with  machine-like 
obedience  to  Hertzog’s  party,  is  wholly  an  expression  of 
hostility  to  Great  Britain  and  the  British.  It  is  racial  to 
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the  extent  that  those  who  cast  it  want  the  Dutch  to  rule 
South  Africa.  Also  among  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant 
Dutch  there  is  still  some  personal  anti-British  feeling. 

But  taking  them  in  the  mass,  Hertzog’s  Nationalists  are 
not  anti-British,  either  in  a  personal  or  racial  sense.  They 
are  anti-imperial.  They  are  anti-Empire  building.  But 
mainly  they  are  intensely  pro-South  African — or  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say  pro-Afrikander,  as  expressing  a 
rather  more  narrow  spirit.  They  would  prefer  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Republic  outside  the  British  Empire,  because  they 
believe  a  Republic  to  be  the  best  form  of  Government, 
and  they  hold  independence  to  be  safer  even  than  the 
loosest  association  with  an  Empire.  But  they  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  secure  a  Republic  at  the  cost  of  civil  war.  The 
secession  movement  in  South  Africa  is  dead,  and  will 
remain  dead  as  long  as  equality  of  status  within  the 
Empire  is  conceded — or  until  the  British  South  Africans 
are  converted  to  republicanism. 

The  Hertzogite  Dutch  are  inclined  to  be  touchy  in  racial 
matters.  They  are  easily  roused  by  any  suggestion  of 
British  superiority  or  of  Dutch  inferiority.  The  assertion 
that  South  Africa’s  independence  exists  only  by  reason  of 
the  protection  of  the  British  Navy  irritates  them — nor  is 
the  assumption  accurate  from  a  purely  military  point  of 
view.  They  dislike  the  idea  of  Empire  tariff  fences,  or 
anything  limiting  their  entire  freedom  of  action.  Their 
quarrel  with  many  British  South  Africans  is  that  they  are 
apt  to  be  British  before  they  are  South  Africans.  Upon 
such  issues  the  Dutch  flare  up  with  a  vehemence  that  sur¬ 
prises  the  Englishman,  who  is  somewhat  inclined  to  ignore 
the  feelings  of  other  races. 

But  these  are  troubles  which  time,  and  an  effort  to  show 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  will  gradually 
eliminate.  There  will  be  no  maliciously  anti-British  policy 
in  South  Africa  under  the  Hertzogite  Dutch.  But  there 
will  be  a  strong  South  Africa  First  policy.  Those  who 
expect  something  less  than  that  may  regard  South  Africa 
as  anti-British. 


CHINA  AND  THE  POWERS 
By  W.  E.  Leveson 


The  Chinese  machine  is  working.  Rustily,  no  doubt,  and 
grating  harshly  on  the  listening  ears  of  friend  and  foe. 
But  undeniably  a  framework  of  governmental  machinery 
has  been  set  up  and  wheels  are  groaning  round.  Though 
many  critics  are  over-ready  to  put  in  their  spokes,  while  old 
hands  wail  and  draw  on  their  reminiscences,  our  tolerant 
modern  world  as  a  whole,  videlicet  Mr.  MacDonald  and 
Sir  Frederick  Whyte,  Mr.  Lamont,  and  Baron  Shidehara, 
stands  expectant,  encouraging  with  huzzas  and  offering 
lubricants. 

It  was  said  after  the  War,  and  at  Washington  in  1922, 
that  China  should  be  left  to  work  out  her  own  salvation. 
But  in  the  throes  of  the  period  of  conflict  China  gave  no 
sign.  Incident  succeeded  incident,  and  the  specious  pleas 
of  interventionists,  backed,  as  such  demands  can  always 
be  backed,  by  selected  chapter  and  well-chosen  verse, 
came  very  near  to  bearing  fruit.  In  these  hapless  times 
the  wisdom  of  the  long  view  was  difficult  to  maintain. 
Maintained  it  was,  however,  and  at  the  end  of  1926  His 
Majesty’s  Government  was  able  to  detect  “  the  growth  of 
a  powerful  Nationalist  movement  which  aimed  at  gaining 
for  China  an  equal  place  among  the  nations,”  and  resolved 
to  meet  that  movement  with  sympathy  and  understanding. 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain’s  famous  Christmas  Memo¬ 
randum  did  not  imply  that  salvation  was  achieved,  but  only 
that  the  process  of  working  out  had  made  a  beginning. 

The  following  two  and  a  half  years,  from  Christmas, 
1926,  to  now,  have  not  been  idle.  The  movement  has 
developed  dynamically.  The  Nationalists  have  really  a 
first-class  record  of  achievement.  They  have  coaxed  Man¬ 
churia  under  their  umbrella,  jockeyed  Japan  out  of 
Shantung,  nursed  Feng  into  complacency,  and  settled,  at 
least  for  a  time,  the  ancient  feud  between  Kwangse  and 
Kwangtung.  They  have  displayed  their  hereditary  gift 
for  pilotage  through  tortuous  negotiations,  performing 
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diplomatic  feats  which  bear  evidence  of  unity,  purpose, 
and  imagination.  This  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  their 
dealings  with  foreign  nations,  in  all  State  papers  of 
importance,  in  public  and  private  conversations,  and  in  the 
occasional  speeches  of  their  representatives  abroad.  And 
throughout  there  appears  one  salient  aspiration,  the  desire, 
detected  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  1926,  for  an 
equal  place  among  the  nations.  This  simple  expression 
of  an  idea,  more  frequently  denoted  in  the  cacophonous 
jargon  of  the  day,  the  demand  for  the  abolition  of  extra¬ 
territoriality,  governs  every  phase  of  the  national  move¬ 
ment.  It  blocks  the  path  of  progress,  it  taints  the  most 
cordial  asseverations  of  friendship,  and  its  persistence  is 
ample  proof  that  China  will  not  work  out  her  salvation  as 
a  suppliant  or  pensioner,  but  only  on  a  basis  of  complete 
equality,  as  man  to  man. 

When  addressing  himself  to  this  crucial  subject  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  expressed  readiness  to  amend  the 
system  now  in  force  by  the  elimination  of  abuses  and 
accretions,  and  by  the  removal  of  unnecessary  limitations 
on  China’s  sovereignty.  An  amiable  pronouncement  when 
it  was  made,  the  palliative  offered  merely  serves  to-day  to 
provoke  enquiry  as  to  what  limitation  on  China’s 
sovereignty  is,  in  fact,  necessary.  China  seeks  by  peace¬ 
ful  negotiations  what  Mustapha  Kemal  secured  for  his 
country  by  rattling  the  scabbard;  she  asks  only  for  the 
liberty  enjoyed  by  even  such  little  States  as  Bulgaria, 
Guatemala,  and  Siam. 

An  analysis  of  China’s  case  for  abolition  with  certain 
“constructive  suggestions”  was  made  by  competent 
authority  in  Shanghai  as  long  ago  as  1925.  The  published 
Report  bears  particular  legal  impress,  and  the  suggestions 
are  exclusively  confined  to  modifications  of  legal  pro¬ 
cedure,  some  for  immediate  adoption,  and  others  for 
gradual  application  as  circumstances  may  direct.  Without 
dissent,  either  on  fact  or  argument,  from  the  substantial 
purport  of  this  Report,  it  is  in  1929  patent  that  proposals 
of  this  nature  go  no  way  at  all  towards  meeting  the  Chinese 
claims.  Neither  these  recommendations,  nor  even  more 
liberal  proposals  for  abolition  by  stages,  will  be  found 
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acceptable  to  China  in  lier  present  disposition,  for  they 
offer  no  gain  in  national  status  till  the  final  stage  is  reached. 
I  venture  to  think  that  they  may  be  dismissed  at  once  from 
practical  consideration. 

The  Report  of  the  Extraterritoriality  Commission  of 
1926,  fuller  in  detail  of  the  history  of  the  past  and  of  the 
practice  of  the  present,  recommends  a  programme  of 
amendments  leading  to  a  progressive  scheme  which  in 
turn  would  bring  about  abolition  in  time;  but  exact  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  would  seem  to  postpone 
fulfilment  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  It  is  evident  that  these 
official  proposals  will  no  more  meet  the  case  than  those  of 
the  Shanghai  Committee,  and  they,  too,  may  therefore  be 
discarded  by  any  purposeful  negotiator. 

Closer  scrutiny  of  the  limitations  of  China’s  sovereignty 
which  are  necessary  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  not  of  degree  but  of  domain.  The  exercise 
of  consular  jurisdiction  in  the  Province  of  Shansi,  for 
example,  confers  an  honoured  privilege  upon  foreigners, 
but  is  of  no  practical  importance.  Foreign  criminal 
offences  are,  I  should  judge,  few,  while  commercial  suits 
involving  any  appreciable  sum  would  seek  trial  else¬ 
where.  It  is  incontrovertible  that  the  limitation  of  China’s 
sovereignty  in  Shansi  is  unnecessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Shanghai,  the  wealthy  metropolis  of  foreign  trade, 
where  suits  before  the  higher  foreign  courts  continuously 
call  for  the  exercise  of  eminent  judicial  ability,  the  most 
ardent  Nationalist  could  not  but  admit  that  his  country 
has  as  yet  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  personnel  to 
assume  the  functions  now  performed  by  the  British  and 
American  Supreme  Courts  in  the  Foreign  Settlement. 
Somewhere  between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  limit  of 
which  we  are  in  quest. 

In  the  Reports  both  of  the  International  Commission 
and  of  the  Shanghai  Committee  is  to  be  found  the  germ 
of  a  regional  method  of  settlement.  The  progressive 
scheme  of  the  former  is  qualified  in  parenthesis  by  the 
words,  “whether  geographical,  partial  or  otherwise”;  the 
latter  suggests  Mixed  Courts  of  Appeal  at  Shanghai, 
Tientsin,  Hankow  and  Canton.  Assuming,  therefore. 
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that  a  regional  solution  has  possibilities,  and  recognising 
that  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  foreign  popula¬ 
tion  and  interest  is  centred  at  these  four  ports,  the  line  of 
limitation  leaps  into  view.  I  suggest  that,  after  acceptance 
by  China  of  new  conditions  of  administration  for  these 
towns,  extraterritoriality,  and  all  that  it  involves,  may 
fittingly  be  abandoned  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  the  Chinese  Code  of  Laws  is  incomplete, 
and  that  even  those  sections  which  have  been  promulgated 
are  not  in  general  practice.  Completion,  however,  need 
only  be  a  matter  of  months,  for,  if  necessary,  China  may 
borrow  by  choice  as  a  makeshift  any  current  code  from 
Europe,  America  or  Japan,  while  there  may  well  be  a 
stipulation  that  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  be  exercised 
only  where  modern  courts  and  the  new  code  are  in  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  alleged  that  in  China  the  courts  are  liable  to 
interference  by  politicians  or  the  military.  The  criticism 
is  just,  but  the  evil  is  not  basic.  It  may  be  expected  that 
the  growing  body  of  lawyers  trained  on  modern  lines  will 
be  able  to  resist  improper  political  influences,  while  the 
power  of  the  military  is  lessened  and  still  lessening.  The 
e.xpectation  is  advanced  that  our  trade  will  be  subjected  to 
e.xcessive  taxation  and  interference  with  shipping.  Ad¬ 
mitting,  as  we  have  admitted,  that  foreign  residents  and 
firms  should  be  liable  to  such  regular  and  legal  taxation 
as  is  in  fact  imposed  on  and  paid  by  Chinese  citizens,  and 
that  our  shipping  should  conform  in  a  similar  way  to  regu¬ 
lations  made  for  and  observed  by  Chinese  merchantmen, 
fear  of  discriminate  treatment  is  a  denial  to  the  Chinese 
of  that  minimum  of  good  faith  which  has  justified  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Nationalist  Government.  The  abrogation  of 
consular  jurisdiction  does  not  imply  the  withdrawal  of 
consuls;  and  difficulties  and  abuses,  when  they  arise,  will 
still  be  susceptible  of  settlement  by  ordinary  diplomatic 
processes.  No  doubt  the  Consular  Service  in  China  will 
require  development,  following  the  expansion  of  their 
actual  consular  duties.  Such  development  has  been  de¬ 
manded  on  other  counts;  indeed,  it  has  been  represented 
that  the  importance  of  our  trade  with  China,  and  the  unique 
conditions  under  which  it  is  operated,  justify  the  equip- 
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ment  of  the  consulates  with  the  ablest  brains  we  have 
coupled  with  commensurate  emoluments. 

The  heart  of  British  influence  and  interest  in  China  lies 
in  the  colony  of  Hongkong,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  Committee  of  1925  were  right  in 
including  Canton  in  the  list  of  special  areas.  A  rigorous 
test  would  seem  to  deny  that  the  island  of  Shameen,  our 
small  concession  in  the  Canton  River,  situated  less  than 
a  hundred  miles  from  British  territory,  furnishes  adequate 
evidence  of  the  necessity  for  a  limitation  of  China’s 
sovereignty.  Canton  is  one  of  the  first  cities  of  China; 
it  was  the  cradle  of  the  Nationalist  movement,  and  the 
retention  of  foreign  privilege  there,  more  perhaps  than 
anywhere  else,  would  be  justly  resented.  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  special  areas  should  be  reduced  to  three. 
Of  these  three  Tientsin  and  Hankow  are,  in  fact,  Shang¬ 
hais  in  the  making,  and,  setting  aside  small  questions 
arising  from  the  present  maintenance  of  separate  municipal 
regulations  for  each  foreign  Concession,  it  may  be  said 
with  truth  that  any  new  form  of  administration  found  suit¬ 
able  for  Shanghai  could  be  made  applicable,  nmlatis  mu¬ 
tandis^  to  her  lesser  sisters.  This  leads  me  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  first  essential  step  towards  composing  the 
present  differences  between  China  and  the  Powers  is  the 
negotiation  of  a  Convention  for  the  better  government  of 
the  town  of  Shanghai. 

Advocacy  of  a  new  administrative  system  for  Shanghai 
does  not  rest  alone  on  its  expedience  as  a  prelude  to 
according  China  an  equal  place  among  the  nations.  The 
project  of  reform  has  local  claims,  and  very  urgent  claims, 
to  the  attention  of  the  Powers  arising  from  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  conditions  now  prevailing.  The  handful  of 
gentlemen  merchants  devoting  their  ample  leisure  to  local 
affairs,  building  up  usage  and  precedent  as  they  went 
along,  was  a  Victorian  idyll  comparable  with  Attica  or 
the  Shires.  But  to-day,  with  acute  racial  rivalry,  stupen¬ 
dous  industrial  development,  a  huge  population,  and  with 
the  merchants  themselves  a  new  race  of  preoccupied  agents 
engaged  in  severe  commercial  competition,  the  machinery 
of  government  breaks  down  again  and  again  at  ever- 
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recurring  crises.  The  once  “  Model  Settlement  ”  is  now  a 
malignant  danger  spot,  liable  to  sudden  outburst  with 
results  both  far-reaching  and  deplorable.  Apart  from  the 
salutary  check  upon  disorder  due  to  our  small  temporary 
army  of  occupation,  for  such  indeed  is  the  real  nature  of 
the  Shanghai  Defence  Force,  an  outbreak  similar  to  that 
of  May,  1926,  might  be  engineered  by  a  group  of  hostile 
Chinese  officials  at  a  week’s  notice. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  bounds  of  this  article  to 
advance  more  than  the  merest  sketch  of  what  the  Con¬ 
vention  should  contain.  Its  negotiation  would  logically 
be  between  China  and  England,  France  and  America, 
the  original  grantees,  with,  possibly,  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  Japan  in  recognition  of  her  important  stake 
in  the  Settlement.  The  new  administration  would  be  in 
form  Chinese,  with  foreign  co-operation  proportionate 
to  foreign  interest.  The  defence  of  the  town,  naval  and 
military,  would  necessarily  remain  as  at  present,  inter¬ 
national.  A  single  international  judiciary  would  be 
set  up  with  its  base  at  The  Hague  or  Geneva.  The 
present  municipal  service  would  require  a  large 
infiltration  of  trained  Chinese.  The  question  of  area 
would  be  a  thorny  one,  for  it  has  been  made 
clear  in  the  past  that  fair  taxation  and  effective  policing 
cannot  be  achieved  when  an  evil-doer  has  but  to  skip  over 
a  boundary  to  attain  immunity.  The  Chinese  would  be 
well  advised  to  throw  the  city  and  suburbs  into  the 
pool,  adopting  the  programme  of  Sun  Chuan-fang,  whose 
vision  in  1926  of  a  Greater  Shanghai  was  swept  aside 
by  the  advancing  tide  of  militant  nationalism.  A  division 
of  the  town  into  wards  would  secure  Chinese  control  in 
purely  Chinese  districts.  I  would  give  the  Convention 
limited  duration,  or  provide  for  its  revision  every  ten  years, 
not  without  the  hope  that  in  twenty  the  Chinese  will  be  in  a 
position  to  enter  upon  complete  control. 

The  picture  is  unfinished.  There  are  great  gaps  in  the 
canvas  for  expert  and  technical  filling.  But  if  the  work  is 
attacked  with  energy  and  judgment,  and  if  peace  and  com¬ 
merce  with  modern  China  ensue,  their  hopes  fulfilled  and 
our  fears  dispelled,  the  thing  required  will  have  been  done. 


HARD  TIMES  FOR  HOME  RAILWAYS 


By  J.  a.  Dunnage,  F.S.S.,  A.M.Inst.T. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  problem  of  our  British  rail¬ 
ways  has  in  recent  years  occupied  an  important  position 
in  the  foreground  of  the  political  as  well  as  the  business 
arena.  In  the  nature  of  things  railways  occupy  something 
of  a  “  key  ”  position  in  every  civilised  community,  and 
their  welfare  is  bound  to  affect  in  a  measure  every  denizen 
of  such  communities.  British  industrial  and  commercial 
history  during  the  past  century  reveals  a  fairly  frequent 
record  of  friction  between  those  who  subscribed  money 
for  the  construction  of  railways,  those  who  wished  or  were 
impelled  to  use  them  for  personal  transit  or  the  carriage 
of  goods,  those  who  were  engaged  in  and  drew  their  sub¬ 
sistence  from  railway  operation,  and  those  whose  diverse 
interests  were  impinged  upon,  or  might  have  been 
impinged  upon,  by  railways. 

Possessing,  as  railways  do,  certain  strongly  monopo 
listic  characteristics  even  when  they  are  in  unbridled 
competition  between  themselves  and  with  other  transport 
services,  this  peculiar  position  has  probably  been  inevit¬ 
able.  What,  then,  are  the  special  factors  in  the  situation 
that  to-day  confronts  us  in  regard  to  our  British  railways? 

Is  there,  first  of  all,  a  state  of  affairs  now  actually  exist¬ 
ing  when  some  new  intervention  from  without  is  impera¬ 
tive  if  the  railways  are  to  continue  to  function  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  ?  An  impartial  student  of  the  facts 
would  probably  have  to  find  that  point  not  adequately 
proven.  Yet  since  so  many  of  the  interested  sections  of 
the  community  insist  that  such  a  situation  does  exist,  and 
that  “  something  must  be  done,”  any  judicially  impartial 
view  which  would  advocate  letting  well  alone  is  likely  to 
be  hustled  out  of  the  way  by  the  strident  appeals  to  “do 
something,”  and  the  nation  is  in  danger  of  finding  itself 
committed  to  “  doing  something  ” — and  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  costly — in  a  situation  which  it  does  not  fully  under- 
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stand.  Hence  the  importance  of  looking  quietly  at  the 
facts,  unmoved  by  interested  clamour. 

No  very  lengthy  examination  of  the  views  of  the  various 
interested  parties  need  be  undertaken  in  order  to  be 
satisfied  that  there  is  before  us,  if  not  exactly  a  “situation,” 
at  any  rate  the  active  tendencies  which  may  go  to  make 
one,  and  that  at  any  moment.  Railway  shareholders  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  financial  returns  from  their  holdings, 
and  say  so  whenever  an  opportunity  arises.  Labour  is 
unwilling  to  continue  to  sacrifice  the  2\  per  cent,  which  a 
year  since  it  agreed  for  a  time  to  forgo,  and  gives  notice 
that  it  wants  the  matter  reviewed  at  once.  Economists  see 
in  present  methods  of  railway  operation  very  serious  ele¬ 
ments  of  waste.  Leading  railway  officers,  by  their  repeated 
public  assurances  that  the  railway  methods  are  being 
reformed  out  of  all  recognition  and  remarkable  new  plans 
are  being  introduced,  give  ample  proof  that  they  realise 
something  is  wrong.  Railway  users,  both  passengers  and 
the  senders  of  goods,  are  insistent  in  their  complaints 
against  delays,  inequitable  rates,  indecision,  careless 
handling,  etcetera,  and  many  are  busily  finding  alternative 
means  of  transport  wherever  possible.  The  most  cursory 
examination  will  convince  one  that  there  is  a  basis  for 
many  of  these  complaints,  and  will  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  preventable  w’aste  of  national  resources  is  going  on, 
month  by  month,  on  a  most  serious  scale. 

****** 

Let  us,  then,  go  a  little  further  and  seek  to  get  the 
situation  into  focus.  The  country’s  railways,  which  until 
recent  years  attended  practically  to  all  the  passenger  and 
goods  movement  of  the  country  except  short-distance 
movement  wfithin  a  radius  of  perhaps  five  or  ten  miles, 
are  finding  their  monopoly  endangered.  Mechanical  road 
transport  has  begun  in  this  twentieth  century  to  look  after 
traffic  which  the  railways  considered  “  theirs,”  and  very 
naturally  the  railways  feel  annoyed.  Various  attempts 
so  far  made  by  them  to  prevent  the  loss  of  traffic  have  not 
been  very  successful.  The  loss  continues  and,  in  some 
places,  increases.  The  new  system  of  transport  develops 
on  its  technical  side  much  faster  than  do  the  railways,  so 
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that  the  latter  have  to  see  traffic  which  they  still  patheti¬ 
cally  call  “theirs  ”  passing  regularly  and  happily  by  road. 
The  radius  over  which  most  goods  can  be  moved  by  road 
better  than  by  rail  is  now  computed  by  traffic  men  at  from 
seventy  to  a  hundred  miles,  and  with  more  efficient  inter¬ 
working  between  road  haulage  firms  it  may  be  still  further 
increased.  Since  the  average  length  of  haul  of  goods 
traffic  over  the  railway  is  computed  not  to  exceed  fifty- 
four  miles,  and  is  shortening,  the  just  concern  of  railway 
managers  can  be  understood. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  three-quarters  of  the  revenue 
of  each  of  the  three  northern  railways — the  London  and 
North  Eastern,  London  Midland  and  Scottish,  and  Great 
Western — has  hitherto  been  drawn  from  goods  traffic,  and 
one-quarter  from  passenger.  So  that,  with  industry  slowly 
but  yet  perceptibly  moving  southward,  those  companies 
are  obviously  gravely  troubled  as  to  their  future. 
****** 

Undoubtedly  the  railways  are  suffering  a  steady 
loss  of  traffic;  consequently  they  are  restive  and 
troubled.  They  turn,  naturally,  to  what  they  regard 
as  their  chief  aggressor — road  transport — and  launch  long 
and  involved  arguments  to  prove  that  they  are  handicapped 
in  matters  of  local  rating  as  against  their  competitors,  and 
that  the  competitors  do  not  pay  their  fair  share  towards  the 
upkeep  of  the  highways  which  enable  them  to  menace 
railway  revenue  so  effectively.  They  are  especially  bitter, 
and  perhaps  understandably  so,  at  proposals  for  the 
spending  of  public  money  upon  new  arterial  road  plans. 
They  argue  very  plausibly  that  such  expenditure,  wherever 
made,  will  merely  put  down  at  the  nation’s  expense  splen¬ 
did  highways  whereon  free-lance  road  hauliers,  practically 
unhampered  by  restrictions,  can  carry  more  traffic  which  at 
present  the  railways  carry  on  roads  paid  for  by  themselves, 
with  signalmen  and  staffs  paid  for  by  themselves,  and 
operated  under  conditions  of  rigid  government  inspection 
as  to  efficiency  of  track,  vehicle  and  personnel. 

Granted,  then,  that  at  least  all  the  elements  of  a 
“  situation  ”  exist,  and  that  matters  warranting  the  nation’s 
attention  are  in  question,  we  next  have  to  ask  ourselves 
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how  and  in  what  measure  Government  intervention  can 
assist  towards  solving  the  problem.  Closely  involved 
must  be  the  consideration  of  whether  or  not  national  funds 
should  be  devoted  to  the  carrying  through  of  any  plans — 
constructional  or  administrative — which  may  be  lighted 
upon.  Decisions  are  not  possible  until  the  true  situation 
has  been  examined  in  still  greater  detail,  and  the  dis¬ 
abilities  (if  any  are  proved  to  exist)  have  been  laid  bare 
and  classified  as  to 

(a)  Those  which  national  tendencies  and  broad  economic  movements 
have  laid,  as  it  were  by  /orce  majeure,  upon  an  efficiently  managed  and 
tirelessly  alert  railway  transport  service,  which  has  always  operated  to 
the  maximum  of  its  powers  and  with  the  best  of  commercial  acumen ; 
and 

(b)  Those  which  may  have  descended  upon  an  undertaking  which, 
dreamily  somnolent  to  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  has  been  rudely 
aroused  to  find  itself  in  difficulties,  and  is  now  wildly  looking  around  for 
help. 

Disabilities  of  the  first  kind  we  might  fairly  place  before 
the  nation  for  relief ;  those  of  the  second  order  might  not 
excite  much  practical  sympathy  from  the  general  body 
of  taxpayers  and  ratepayers. 

Because  of  their  close  relation  to  national  development 
our  railways  have  always  come  in  for  a  considerable 
measure  of  legislative  control.  Some  argue  that  this 
control  has  unduly  hampered  them,  and  that,  freed  from  it, 
they  would  be  free  from  their  troubles.  Such  a  view  is 
to-day  untenable.  Since  railways  as  statutory  undertakings 
required  unusual  powers  from  Parliament — powers  of  com¬ 
pulsory  acquisition  of  land  at  a  fair  price,  for  instance — 
it  was  logical  that  some  limitation  should  be  put,  from  the 
start,  upon  the  charges  they  could  extort  from  the  com¬ 
munity.  Thus,  until  the  end  of  1927,  they  have  operated 
under  statutory  maximum  charging  powers,  and  have  had 
to  get  Parliamentary  authority  when  they  wished  to  charge 
in  excess  of  these  statutory  maxima.  But  that  such 
authority  was,  when  necessary,  very  readily  given,  and 
that  as  a  general  rule  the  railways,  for  commercial  reasons, 
found  the  maxima  adequate  and  voluntarily  charged  many 
rates  well  below  those  maxima,  are  matters  of  common 
knowledge. 
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As  to  Government  supervision  in  respect  of  safety  pre¬ 
cautions  and  efficiency  of  equipment ;  these,  one  imagines, 
will  readily  be  endorsed  as  essential  by  every  thinking  per¬ 
son,  and  no  evidence  is  offered  by  the  railway  companies 
that  the  supervision  is  exercised  in  any  vexatious  manner. 

As  to  national  “  interference  ”  in  the  railways’  labour 
problems  there  is,  perhaps,  more  to  be  said.  It  is  true 
that  under  stress  of  war-time  difficulties,  when  maintenance 
of  transport  services  was  especially  vital  to  the  nation,  the 
companies  were  made  to  grant  certain  increased  wage  rates 
to  their  labour  staffs;  and  that  in  consequence  the  railway 
unions  have  achieved  a  powerful  position  and  considerably 
improved  the  financial  status  of  their  members.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  the  railways  received  a  good  round  sum 
(£60,000,000)  in  compensation  for  the  war-time  national 
control;  that  their  wish  for  increased  charging  powers 
always  had  the  Government’s  ready  attention,  and  that  a 
very  friendly  relation  between  railway  unions  is  now  being 
cultivated  in  which,  as  was  proved  last  year,  the  industry’s 
financial  outlook  gets  fair  consideration  from  labour. 
Hence  it  is  distinctly  out  of  place  to  relate  any  fractional 
percentage  of  any  existent  railway  situation  to  happenings 
during  Government  war-time  control. 

Railway  officials  and  directors,  therefore,  have  no  ade¬ 
quate  ground,  it  is  suggested,  for  attributing  any  of  their 
troubles,  whether  imaginary  or  real,  to  any  action  of  the 
nation  through  Parliament.  Therefore  they  have  no  frima 
facie  claim  for  national  help.  Last  year  they  came  to 
Parliament  and  said  that  they  were  suffering  under  unfair 
limitations  in  respect  of  the  user  of  the  public  roads  by 
railway  vehicles,  and  that  if  such  limitations  were  removed 
they  would  be  helped  to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 
Their  case  was  a  honeycomb  of  special  pleading,  their 
true  intentions  were  by  no  means  frankly  explained,  yet 
the  powers  they  sought  were  readily  granted. 

Early  this  year  the  railways  had  a  glorious  opportunity 
to  set  out  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Transport  full 
details  of  any  disabilities  from  which  they  might  be 
suffering.  What  could  Sir  Josiah  Stamp — most  capable 
and  plausible  of  witnesses — urge  on  their  behalf? 
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Apart  from  touching  briefly  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
railways  had  to  operate  under  statutory  limitations  with 
regard  to  rates,  safety  and  efficiency,  while  at  the  same 
time,  both  frankly  and  by  implication,  admitting  that  some 
such  limitations  could  not  fairly  be  objected  to,  the  only 
points  to  which  he  could  draw  specific  attention  were  {a) 
the  payment  of  railway  passenger  duty,  {b)  liability  for 
maintenance  of  roads  over  railway  bridges,  {c)  the  fact 
that,  while  railways  suffered  these  said  statutory  limitations, 
road  transport  was  not  supervised  by  Government  Depart¬ 
ments  to  the  same  degree.  Point  («)  has  already  been  con¬ 
ceded  in  the  1929  Budget;  (/>)  has  been  eased  by  new  legis¬ 
lation  ;  and  (c)  is  rather  a  matter  for  closer  supervision  of 
road  transport  than  for  lessening  the  responsibilities  of 
railways.  The  most  Sir  Josiah  could  say  in  summary  was 
that  “  the  preferential  treatment  of  road  transport  as  com 
pared  with  rail  in  the  matter  of  Government  regulation  and 
control  ....  has  the  effect  of  minimising  the  natural 
advantages  of  rail  transport  over  road.”  A  telling  sen¬ 
tence  which  its  originator  might  well  wish  forgotten  ! 

Certainly  here  were  no  grounds  for  thinking  the  rail¬ 
ways  inequitably  dealt  with  by  the  nation  !  To  agree,  as 
one  can,  that  they  are  unfortunate  in  finding  themselves 
facing  competition  carries  w’ith  it  no  suggestion  that  the 
railways  have  any  right  to  a  share  of  the  national  funds 
in  order  to  help  them  meet  such  competition.  To  even 
breathe  such  a  suggestion  is  to  be  guilty  of  an  audacity 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  day  had  not  the  public 
been  already  so  thoroughly  bemused  by  railway  propa¬ 
ganda  as  to  fail  to  perceive  things  in  their  true  bearing. 
Did  the  village  blacksmith  get  Government  help  when  the 
incursion  of  the  motor  car  spoiled  his  trade No;  he 
opened  a  garage  or  worked  in  iron  for  decorative  purposes. 
Truer  to  their  better  selves,  the  railways,  too,  are  already 
working  hard  to  compete  by  improving  their  facilities. 
This  better  self  should  sway  them  rather  than  the  plaintive 
weaker  self  which  cries  for  help  instead  of  turning  to  face 
the  situation.  In  any  case  the  road  transport  operators 
are  also  citizens,  and  they  deserve  well  of  the  country. 
Their  industry  is  computed  to  employ  more  men  in  total 
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than  do  railways,  and  if  one  means  of  transport  gets 
Government  help  why  not  another  ? 

The  only  way  to  get  past  this  argument  is  to  prove  that 
the  railways  are  so  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  nation  that 
if  they  are  in  danger  every  thought  of  ordinary  fairness  to 
others  must  be  cast  aside  in  their  interests,  and  every  pos¬ 
sible  step  must  be  taken — legal,  financial,  administrative 
— to  see  that  they  remain  with  efficiency  unimpaired.  Is 
this,  indeed,  the  actual  situation?  Thirty,  twenty,  ten, 
'even  five  years  ago  it  certainly  was  so,  but  to-day  the  claim 
of  the  railways  to  be  essential  is  not  such  a  valid  one. 
Things  are  happening  so  quickly.  Even  three  years  ago, 
although  the  railway  stoppage  caused  serious  trouble,  it 
by  no  means  brought  the  nation  to  a  standstill,  as  had  been 
intended.  To-day  such  a  stoppage  would  be  felt  even 
less,  for  road  transport  has  had  three  years  more  in  which 
to  gain  strength,  and  roads  are  still  more  perfect.  What¬ 
ever  national  inconvenience  would  follow  the  decline  of 
the  country’s  railways,  therefore,  there  could  never  more 
be  serious  danger  of  a  hold-up  of  movement  of  supplies 
so  thorough  as  to  force  the  Government  to  intervene.  If 
this  be  admitted — and  it  cannot  be  escaped  if  facts  are 
impartially  faced — any  demand  for  special  measures  of 
financial  support  by  the  nation  must  utterly  fail. 

It  remains  to  see  what  can  fairly  be  done  by  legislative 
action  without  trespassing  upon  justice  to  other  interests, 
and,  still  more,  what  the  railways  can  do  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation,  in  the  free  exercise  of  powers  already  theirs, 
and  by  the  use  of  technical  skill  and  commercial  acumen 
to  the  full  measure  in  which  they  possess  them.  Broadly 
the  problem  divides  itself  into  {a)  facilities  and  {b)  rates 
and  fares,  although  the  two  are  much  interwoven. 

In  respect  of  passenger  traffic,  whereon  losses  are 
steadily  continuing,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  how  Government 
intervention  could  affect  the  situation.  A  passenger 
usually  wants  speed,  comfort  and  economy.  The  first  he 
often  gets  on  rail,  although  except  for  a  few  “show” 
trains  the  general  level  of  speed  does  not  seem  to  be 
increasing  as  might  be  expected.  The  standard  of  com¬ 
fort  is  rising,  though  again,  outside  a  limited  number  of 
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“good  trains,”  further  improvement  is  needed.  Economy 
is  not  now  obtainable  from  the  railways,  at  least  by  the 
average  passenger,  and  that  fact  principally  explains  the 
steady  loss  of  traffic.  The  advantages  to  the  short-dis¬ 
tance  and  country  traveller  of  the  ubiquitous  ’bus  which 
passes  his  door  or  lane,  and  puts  him  down  in  the  shopping 
centre  of  the  nearest  town,  are  obvious,  and  nothing  is 
likely  to  persuade  him  back  to  the  railway.  But  the  longer- 
distance  traveller  and  the  busy  suburbanite  making  fre¬ 
quent  regular  journeys  need  not  be  abandoned  to  road 
transport.  The  railways’  efforts  to  attract  business  by 
specially  reduced  fares  have  had  some  success,  but  it  is 
widely  felt  that  in  this  regard  they  are  over-reaching  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  the  bewildering  variety  of  special  fares 
causes  the  person  called  on  to  pay  full  fare  to  feel 
aggrieved.  Benefit  would  certainly  follow  a  general  all¬ 
round  reduction  of  ordinary  fares;  many  minor  facilities 
and  improvements  in  the  way  of  through  bookings,  tourist 
tickets  available  over  more  than  one  railway,  simpler  use 
of  alternative  routes,  while  actually  costing  nothing  would 
do  much  to  regain  some  of  the  lost  traffic. 

The  problems  surrounding  the  conveyance  of  goods  are 
much  more  complex.  They  are  more  important,  too,  for 
where  passenger  movement  is  often  for  non-essential  pur¬ 
poses  and  could  easily  be  dispensed  with,  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  total  movement  of  goods  tonnage  could 
comfortably  be  done  without.  Critics  roundly  assert  that 
British  railways,  which  pioneered  the  whole  wonderful 
development  of  carriage  over  iron  rails  throughout  the 
world,  are  out  of  date  in  respect  of  their  goods  workings. 

This  extreme  view  can  be  heavily  discounted,  but  there 
does  remain  a  modicum  of  truth  in  it.  Yet  the  recupera¬ 
tive  power,  the  growing  resiliency  of  mind  in  railway 
circles  during  past  months,  give  ground  for  hope  that 
movements  within,  as  well  as  without,  will  have  their  effect. 
The  rapid  growth  of  railhead  distribution,  whereby  goods 
move  in  full  truck  loads  at  the  most  advantageous  rail 
rates  to  depots  in  the  railway  goods  warehouses,  whence 
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retail  distribution  is  made  by  road,  is  an  excellent  attempt 
to  use  each  service  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  meeting  with 
the  success  it  deserves.  The  “  container  ”  system,  too,  is 
proving  popular  with  some  trades  despite  the  limitation 
imposed  by  the  one-ton  minimum  and  the  “  percentage 
differential  ”  on  rates.  In  a  score  of  minor  ways  known 
to  the  consignor  of  goods  the  conditions  of  carriage  have 
been  made  more  logical.  In  many  more  points  the  traffic 
manager  who  has  regular  dealings  with  the  railway  officials 
finds  them  more  willing  to  meet  his  needs  than  ever  before. 

Two  classes  of  complaint  are  frequent  among  traders. 
First,  slackness  on  the  part  of  the  railways  in  quoting  rates 
in  response  to  special  enquiries,  particularly  when  awk¬ 
ward,  unusual  transits  arc  involved.  Second,  the  inevit¬ 
able  delay  which  arises  with  goods  which  have  to  be 
transhipped  once  or  more  during  their  journey.  With  the 
recent  speeding  up  of  goods  services  there  can  be  little 
complaint  against  the  movement  of  goods  traffic  in  full 
truck  loads,  or  even  of  small  consignments  between  any 
two  principal  towns  on  one  main  line.  It  is  the  odd  lot 
for  the  small  town  off  the  main  route  which  gives  trouble 
to  all  and  accounts  for  much  of  the  animus  felt  against 
the  railway  by  some  traders. 

As  to  rates,  traders  and  many  railway  officials  express 
in  private  conversation  the  view  that  the  whole  rating 
structure  and  classification,  built  up  at  such  cost  of  time 
and  trouble  between  1921  and  1928,  is  now  so  much  waste 
paper,  and  that  the  sooner  it  is  ruthlessly  scrapped  the 
better.  Road  transport  firms,  it  is  pointed  out,  get  on  very 
w'ell  without  a  classification,  or  wdth  only  a  very  rudi¬ 
mentary  one.  They  fix  a  tonnage  rate  between  “  A  ”  and 
“  B  ”  based  principally  on  their  cost  of  w^orking,  and  charge 
that  rate  to  all  comers,  taking  the  rough  wdth  the  smooth. 
The  Post  Office  has  no  classification. 

During  the  recent  changes  the  classification  was  revised 
and  extended  from  eight  to  twenty-one  classes,  it  being 
hoped  that  all  the  many  exceptional  rates  quoted  over  a 
period  of  many  years  to  entice  traffic  to  the  rails  could 
thus  be  merged  in  with  one  or  another  of  the  new  classes. 
I'his  plan  is  a  proved  failure,  for  there  are  now  more 
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exceptional  rates  than  ever  there  were,  and  fresh  ones  are 
being  feverishly  added  by  the  companies  in  their  efforts 
to  hold  traffic.  Some  of  these  new  special  rates  ignore 
classification  altogether,  and  grant  a  given  rate  for  “all 
goods”  moving  from  a  certain  firm’s  siding  to  a  given 
port,  etcetera.  When  this  is  the  case  it  is  foolish  to  go 
through  the  solemn  farce  of  retaining  the  classification 
and  applying  it  to  the  goods  of  the  small  man  who  has  no 
trained  traffic  manager  to  help  him  understand  and  grapple 
with  railway  technicalities.  Certainly  the  case  for  a 
drastically  simplified  classification  is  a  strong  one. 

In  the  same  way  the  logic  of  the  standard  rate  mumbo- 
jumbo,  when  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  country’s  traffic 
moves  on  exceptional  rates,  and  the  percentage  is  increas¬ 
ing,  is  hard  to  defend.  Such  an  abuse  of  the  idea  of 
exceptional  rates  must  surely  lead,  between  industries,  to 
further  inequitable  treatment,  which  it  was  an  important 
purpose  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  to  remove.  Since  it 
has  been  tacitly  admitted  by  the  railway  companies  and 
the  Rates  Tribunal  that  the  standard  revenue  is  unlikely 
to  be  attained,  why  keep  these  fictitious  figures,  with  the 
resultant  complications  of  rates  and  calculations,  on  the 
books  at  all  ?  The  situation  is  now  such  that  the  railways 
are  unlikely  to  increase  rates  against  traders.  Why  not 
either  (i)  convert  the  present  standard  rates  back  into 
ma.ximum  rates  and  leave  the  railway  companies  free  to 
charge  what  they  wish  within  those  maxima,  so  that  they 
may  deal  commercially  with  the  situation  that  now  faces 
them,  subject  to  the  traders’  right  of  appeal  to  the  tribunal 
in  case  of  injustice,  or  (2)  decide  upon  an  heroic  cut,  say, 
of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  standard  charges,  thus  trying 
once  again  to  abolish  the  trouble  and  inequality  caused  by 
multifarious  exceptional  rates,  and  still  more  stringently 
limit  the  conditions  under  which  further  exceptional  rates 
can  be  granted?  In  other  w'ords,  why  not  do  for  goods 
traffic  what  has  already  been  suggested  for  passenger 
traffic,  and  bring  the  rating  system  down  to  a  simpler  basis 
in  closer  relation  with  actuality?  The  traders  of  the 
country  would  probably  prefer  the  second  alternative,  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  small  amount  of  revenue  sacrificed  (on 
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paper)  by  such  a  step  would  easily  be  saved  by  the  definite 
fillip  given  to  reviving  trade,  and  the  great  reduction  of 
costly  clerical  and  administrative  labour  in  the  offices  of 
the  railway  companies  and  the  traders. 

Even  bolder  plans  are  talked  of  in  some  quarters. 
Leading  manufacturers,  regular  daily  users  of  railways  for 
carriage  of  goods  all  over  these  islands,  ask  why  the  rail¬ 
ways  should  not  arrange  with  them  as  they  do  with  the 
Post  Office,  and  contract  to  carry  all  their  tonnage,  to 
whatever  destination  and  in  whatever  quantities,  for  a 
round  sum  of,  say,  ;£5,C)00  or  ;^io,ooo  each  year?  The 
sum  would  need  to  be  based,  of  course,  on  the  actual 
average  sendings  and  payments  during  recent  years  by 
the  consignor.  It  having  been  agreed  and  paid,  there 
would  be  no  further  trouble  during  the  year  in  respect  of 
rendering  and  checking  accounts,  or  in  following  out  dis¬ 
putes  over  rates  or  weights.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
the  railways  could  act  upon  this  suggestion  without  special 
authority  from  the  Rates  Tribunal,  but  it  is  obvious  that, 
directly  there  are  signs  of  a  sincere  desire  to  test  the  system 
on  the  side  of  the  railways,  necessary  powers  can  easily 
be  secured.  The  tribunal  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
business-like  proposal  for  which  there  is  the  highest 
precedent. 

However,  to  the  amateur  reformer  these  appear  points 
merely  of  detail,  and  perhaps  unwelcome  detail,  though 
the  copybook  can  be  turned  to  for  confirmation  that  from 
a  proper  grasp  and  a  smooth  handling  of  detail  success 
should  come.  Reformers  are  more  concerned  to-day  with 
the  bolder  problems,  such  as  the  bringing  under  common 
ownership  of  the  600,000  privately  owned  railway  waggons 
which  run  on  the  railways,  the  more  general  adoption  of 
the  high-capacity  waggon,  the  electrification  of  further 
larger  sections  of  line,  the  construction  of  city-avoiding 
lines,  the  linking  up  of  London  terminal  stations  so  as  to 
permit  more  through  running,  the  adoption  of  one  or  other 
of  the  several  big  schemes  designed  to  centralise  or  drive 
underground  much  of  the  goods  traffic  problem  in  London 
and  other  large  cities. 

Not  one  of  these  plans,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  has  yet 
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shown  itself  sufficiently  attractive  to  warrant  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  moneys  upon  it,  though  all  should  be  studied 
by  the  experts  at  the  Ministry  of  Transport  in  case  some 
one  or  other  of  them  may  with  justice  to  the  country  be 
recommended  for  encouragement.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
under  the  new  regime  at  Whitehall  the  active  scrutiny  to 
be  expected  from  new  brooms  will  indeed  be  given  these 
vast  plans.  But  between  scrutiny  and  acceptance  there  is 
a  wide  gulf  fixed. 

A  strong  word  of  warning  should  be  voiced  against 
heavy  expenditure  for  such  plans  as  the  London  under¬ 
ground  goods  railway,  which  depend  for  their  financial 
wisdom  upon  the  immobility  at  their  present  locations  of 
the  London  port,  goods  station,  market  and  industrial 
districts.  These  things  are  not  permanent.  Each  and  all 
may  change  radically.  Seeds  of  change  are  already  being 
sown,  and  a  north  orbital  road,  a  London-avoiding  goods 
railway,  a  further  serious  movement  of  liner  berthage  down 
the  river,  an  alteration  in  the  customary  marketing  condi¬ 
tions  for  perishable  products — all  of  which  are  quite 
feasible — ^would  result  in  the  addition  of  many  million 
pounds’  value  to  the  already  heavy  weight  of  capital  sunk 
in  costly  stationary  physical  equipment  which  has  become 
obsolescent  long  before  it  has  w'orn  out. 

The  problem  of  the  private  waggon  is,  admittedly,  more 
contentious,  but  the  great  factor  seems  to  be  that  the 
opinion  among  the  leading  traders  directly  concerned 
is  definitely  against  a  change  over  to  railway  owner¬ 
ship,  however  brought  about.  By  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  privately  owned  waggons  are  employed  in  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  conditions  of  their  operation  were  fully 
explored  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  that  industry  in 
1925.  It  was  shown  that  the  use  of  waggons  for  storage 
purposes,  both  near  the  collieries  and  at  ports,  had  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  marketing  conditions  in  the  industry, 
and  there  was  no  wish  to  change  merely  to  satisfy  some 
theoretic  ideal  of  efficiency.  Sir  Ralph  Wedgwood,  Chief 
General  Manager  of  the  London  and  North-Eastern  Rail- 
way,  giving  evidence  for  the  railway  companies  on  the 
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same  occasion,  testified  that  the  average  economy  in  sight 
should  all  waggons  be  taken  over  and  pooled  did  not  reach 
one  penny  per  ton  to  the  companies,  and  that  their  charges 
on  goods  were  so  assessed  that  it  was  very  doubtful  if  any 
of  this  saving  would,  in  fact,  be  passed  on  to  the  traders. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  gave  to  the 
Minister  of  Transport  all  the  powers  he  needed  to  order 
the  compulsory  acquisition  by  the  railways  of  all  these 
privately  owned  waggons,  and  that  no  step  has  been  taken 
to  use  these  powers.  Whether  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Mineral  Transit,  whose  report  is  still  awaited,  will  throw 
any  fresh  light  on  the  problem  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  for 
the  present  any  interference  with  that  part  of  the  situation 
would  be  most  unwise,  and  it  will  not  be  attempted  by  the 
Government  until  the  findings  of  that  Committee  are  made 
available. 

The  high-capacity  waggon  proposal  is  another  one 
which,  to  the  superficially  interested  observer,  has  strong 
attractions.  Comparison  with  the  freight  cars  of  North 
and  South  America  is  constantly  made,  to  our  detriment; 
but  the  conditions  of  movement  are  overlooked.  There 
was  a  time  when  special  trains  carrying  three  or  four 
hundred  tons  of  goods  for  a  single  firm  were  fairly  common 
in  British  railway  practice.  To-day  the  average  weight  of 
consignments  is  less  than  five  hundredweights,  and  the 
average  load  carried  in  the  normal  ten-ton  waggon  is  but 
three  tons.  Ours  is  not  a  new  country,  and  industrial  areas 
and  premises  could  not,  in  very  many  cases,  accommodate 
the  fifty-  or  one  hundred-ton  trucks  so  dear  to  the  theorists, 
even  were  some  bold  company  to  build  them  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  Development  along  this  line  must  come  gradually, 
as  it  has,  in  fact,  been  coming,  and  the  Great  Western 
Railway  system  of  granting  a  small  percentage  reduction 
from  the  normal  rates  when  traffic  moves  in  full  lots  in 
twenty-ton  waggons  is  the  most  practical  way  of  hastening 
progress.  Improvements  in  the  average  loading  of  wag¬ 
gons  should  also  be  possible,  and  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
operating  officials  of  the  companies. 

To  sum  up  :  in  the  writer’s  view  the  main  contentions 
of  the  many  would-be  reformers  who  have  sweeping  plans 
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to  wipe  out  this  or  that  are  not  proven,  and  until  they  are 
adequately  proven  no  public  money  should  be  allocated  to 
their  sponsors.  More  electrification  of  railways  may  or 
mav  not  be  desirable ;  in  any  case  it  is  well  within  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  other  companies  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Southern  should  they  so  decide.  Whether  or  not  the  rail¬ 
ways  must  be  regarded  as  having  passed  their  zenith,  also, 
is  not  yet  definitely  proven,  though  many  indications 
favour  that  view.  The  future  progress  of  aerial  navigation 
in  Britain  holds  unknown  possibilities  in  this  regard,  apart 
altogether  from  the  more  immediately  competitive  forces 
to  which  attention  has  been  drawn.  What  does  seem  to 
emerge,  however,  is  that  the  railways  are  no  longer  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  country’s  survival,  and  that,  therefore,  they  have 
no  claim  to  any  special  favours.  They  are  entitled  to 
expect  from  the  nation  a  consideration  only  equal  to  that 
accorded  to  any  other  transport  concern.  This  may  fairly 
allow  of  the  guaranteeing  of  interest  on  money  raised  by 
railways  for  new  works  passed  by  the  appropriate  Trade 
Facilities  Committee  with  its  mind  freed  from  the  railway 
complex — a  condition  difficult  to  secure  in  an  atmosphere 
where  the  older  psychology  of  “  save  the  railways  ”  has 
become  almost  second  nature.  It  should  mean  nothing 
more — except  a  very  strong  hint  to  the  railways  to  reform 
their  own  methods  by  the  internal  processes  sometimes  un¬ 
pleasantly  forced  upon  other  business  houses — unless  or 
until  the  railway  officials  give  up  the  struggle  and  ask  to  be 
nationalised. 

All  the  arguments  used  in  favour  of  grouping  can 
equally  be  validly  used  to  urge  unification;  and  unification 
of  control  under  a  small  board  of  technical  experts  respon¬ 
sible  on  financial  matters  to  the  Government  may  very 
possibly  be  the  solution  eventually  found.  But  the  trading 
community  arc  still  strongly  against  this  step,  fearing  the 
further  elimination^of  the  spur  of  competition.  Probably, 
despite  a  good  deal  of  renewed  propaganda,  it  is  still  a 
question  for  to-morrow  rather  than  to-day. 
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By  G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor 

The  highway  authorities  of  all  kinds,  from  policemen 
on  point  duty  to  the  Home  Secretary  (with  endless 
councils  and  officials  sandwiched  between  them),  are 
becoming  seriously  concerned  about  the  problem  of  the 
motor  car.  There  is  every  reason  for  their  anxiety;  for 
it  seems  possible  that  if  any  more  cars  are  put  on  the 
road  none  of  them  will  be  able  to  move — unless  the  skill 
of  the  police  may  extricate  the  ambulance  vans  which 
carry  away  the  dead  and  dying.  It  is  even  suggested 
that  no  cars  should  be  allowed  to  approach  within  a  few 
miles  of  large  cities — a  rule  once  applied  to  lepers.  But 
the  solution  of  the  traffic  problem  by  the  abolition  of 
transport  scarcely  seems  an  ideal  remedy. 

However,  this  is  only  the  superficial  part  of  the  problem 
of  the  motor  car.  The  policeman  and  the  engineer  are 
very  useful  persons  in  the  small  details  of  life;  but  they 
are  not  philosophers  concerned  with  the  higher  thought; 
and  if  anybody  for  one  moment  imagines  that  the  chief 
danger  of  the  motor  car  is  that  it  will  kill  people,  or  not 
get  along  the  road  at  a  high  speed,  then  he  is  only  playing 
with  the  matter.  It  is  very  distressing  to  read  that  street 
accidents  are  rapidly  increasing;  and  it  may  soon  be  as 
adventurous  to  take  a  walk  as  to  go  tiger  shooting.  But 
the  population  is  exceedingly  abundant;  and  if  we  have 
become  crafty  enough  to  dodge  small-pox  and  malaria, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  stern  Nature  to  find  another  way 
of  reducing  numbers  in  her  undisciplined  schoolroom 

A  total  abolition  of  speed  limits  and  police  traps  for 
a  year  would  leave  us  with  a  residue  population  from 
which  the  mentally  unfit  had  weeded  themselves  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  their  heroic  social  sacrifice.  If  intelligent 
local  authorities  deliberately  set  “  traps  ”  (of  a  fatal  kind 
if  approached  above  twenty  miles  an  hour)  then  the  weed¬ 
ing  out  process  would  be  hastened.  A  healthy  com¬ 
petition  could  even  be  encouraged  between  the  county 
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highway  committees;  a  prize — in  a  State  subsidy  to  the 
rates,  for  example — might  be  offered  if  Surrey  could 
encourage  more  road-hogs  or  lunatics  to  kill  themselves 
than  Sussex.  It  would  certainly  be  a  more  intelligent 
sport  than  shooting  tame  pheasants. 

But  the  difficulty  of  blocked  traffic  and  street  accidents 
is  only  a  trivial  side  of  the  problem  of  the  car.  A  motion¬ 
less  car  or  a  dead  victim  cannot  do  much  serious  harm 
in  an  overcrowded  world  that  is  already  moving  too  fast. 
The  real  problem  of  the  motor  car  is  the  effect  of  its 
e.xcessive  use  on  the  survivors. 

The  car  is  a  machine  which  affects  the  life  of  almost 
every  member  of  the  community  in  an  intimate  way  that 
has  scarcely  followed  any  invention  before  The  railway 
engine  was  never  an  intruder  in  every  village  street.  If 
one  did  not  like  or  need  railways  there  was  no  need  to 
walk  on  their  lines.  But  to-day  the  car  comes  on  our  public 
road.  A  railway  line  is  now  one  of  the  quietest  and  safest 
spots. 

The  motor  car  peril — it  ranks  with  the  yellowest,  the 
reddest,  and  the  blackest  dangers — is  essentially  a 
democratic  affair.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  every 
lord  had  his  castle,  it  was  often  inconvenient  to  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  there  were  not  so  many  castles  that 
much  irretrievable  harm  was  done.  It  is  altogether 
different  in  these  modern  ages  of  democracy.  When  we 
introduce  anything  new,  however  bad,  everybody  has  to 
possess  it.  The  result  is  that  every  man  is  coming  (as 
already  in  the  United  States  of  America)  to  possess  his 
own  motor  car.  That  is  why  the  car  is  so  much  greater 
a  peril  than  the  castle.  Railway  companies  possess  their 
own  railway  engines  and  drive  them  by  their  own  engine 
drivers  on  their  own  lines.  Now  each  car  owner  drives 
himself,  or  has  his  own  chauffeur,  and  uses  all  the  roads. 
The  difference  between  this  anarchical  modern  practice 
and  the  older  organised  limited  railway  system  is  obvious. 

Anarchy  is  the  only  term  which  exactly  covers  the  case 
of  the  motor  car  problem.  That  sound  human  quality 
of  individualism  has  here  run  to  excess.  Mankind  has 
been  put  in  possession  of  a  new  power — one  might  almost 
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call  it  a  new  toy;  and  few  people  can  yet  play  the  game 
of  the  car  as  it  should  be  played.  Few  know  its  legiti¬ 
mate  possibilities  and  the  intelligent  use  that  can  be  made 
of  it;  few  realise  the  methods  which  will  draw  out  its  finest 
capacities. 

The  car  is  at  present  rather  in  the  condition  in  which 
gin  was  immediately  after  its  introduction  to  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  London  in  particular  went  mad 
over  it.  It  began  to  interfere  with  social  development, 
just  as  a  block  of  motor  traffic  interferes  with  our  life  to¬ 
day.  People  had  then  no  self-restraint  in  the  use  of  gin; 
they  drank  it  at  frightful  pace,  as  they  drive  at  a  frightful 
pace  now.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
interfere,  and  control  the  gin  drinkers  who  had  no  power 
of  controlling  themselves. 

Now,  restrictive  laws  are  dangerous  as  a  method  of 
social  hygiene.  They  often  do  more  harm  than  good.  It 
is  not  wise  to  treat  grown  men  and  women  as  children. 
Most  healthy  people  are  better  left  alone;  and  even  if 
they  are  unhealthy  it  is  sometimes  just  as  well  to  allow 
them  to  go  to  destruction,  if  that  be  their  natural  end. 
There  are  doctors  who  maintain  that  it  is  unwise  to  restrict 
the  use  of  cocaine;  for  only  degenerates  will  become 
addicted  to  its  use,  and  the  sooner  degenerates  are  finished 
the  better  for  everybody.  But  we  must  note  that  whereas 
excess  in  cocaine  only  kills  the  drug-takers,  excessive 
motoring  as  often  kills  the  innocent  passers-by. 

There  is  a  legitimate  use  for  the  motor  car,  and  an 
excessive  use  which  is  entirely  illegitimate.  Just  as  there 
is  a  proper  use  of  cocaine  as  a  local  anaesthetic  and  a  very 
improper  use  as  a  drug  for  degenerate  persons.  At  the 
present  moment  the  new’  petrol-driven  transport  vehicle 
has  not  yet  found  its  balanced  place  in  the  social  system. 
The  car  is  being  used  in  the  same  reckless,  unbalanced 
way  that  charwomen  used  gin  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
as  over-excited  neurotics  use  cocaine  to-day.  People 
now  rush  about  in  cars,  at  excessive  speed,  as  other  gener¬ 
ations,  or  other  people,  have  passed  their  leisure  standing 
motionless  at  bar  counters  or  lying  in  opium  dens.  The 
motor  car  is  the  most  fashionable  modern  drug  for  restless 
nerves. 
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An  abnormal  amount  of  time  is  now  passed  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  transport  in  all  departments  of  life.  For  example, 
whereas  not  many  generations  ago  most  manufactured 
goods  and  foods  were  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  consumer,  now  almost  everything  is  made  or  grown  in 
some  far-away  part  of  the  world  and  delivered  after 
thousands  of  miles  of  travelling.  This  may  be  all  to  the 
good  in  many  cases.  Thus,  it  is  perfectly  sound  to  carry 
coffee  from  Brazil  to  Brighton,  because  coffee  cannot  be 
procured  anywhere  in  Sussex,  or  even  in  the  whole  British 
Isles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  approaching  the 
verge  of  stupidity — or  worse — to  bring  wheat  from  the 
centre  of  the  United  States  when  it  could  be  grown  in  the 
Sussex  Weald,  where  farmers,  in  return  for  its  purchase, 
might  take  a  holiday  at  the  Brighton  hotels  that  had  bought 
their  corn.  But  this  is  only  an  incidental  example  of  the 
growth  of  transport.  The  amateur  transport  drivers  are 
our  present  subject. 

The  limit  of  the  ordinary  range  of  the  normal  citizen 
has  in  these  last  few  years  been  enormously  extended; 
from  a  minimum  of  the  garden-gate  to  a  quite  ordinary 
daily  maximum  of  two  hundred  miles.  Instead  of  play¬ 
ing  early-Victorian  croquet  on  our  lawn  we  now  motor  a 
score  of  miles  to  play  golf  in  the  next  county.  Instead  of 
strolling  in  the  park  on  Sunday  afternoons  we  go  down 
to  the  South  Coast  for  lunch. 

All  these  new  possibilities  may  have  many  advantages. 
But  the  point  to  note  is  that  the  price  that  we  must  pay 
for  them  is  a  very  great  consumption  of  time  in  travelling 
to  find  them.  This  time-factor  in  the  price  is  being 
ignored.  Still  worse,  a  large  number  of  persons  are 
making  the  process  of  travelling  an  end  in  itself.  The 
mere  sensation  of  movement  appears  to  satisfy  many 
owners  of  cars,  just  as  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  popular 
pastime  to  rush  up  and  down  switchbacks.  So  it  is  with 
a  large  number  of  motorists.  Lunch  at  a  Brighton  hotel 
is  not  so  much  better  than  any  other  lunch  as  itself  to 
recompense  travelling  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
London  and  back  in  order  to  procure  it.  What,  then,  is 
the  advantage  of  going  to  Brighton? 
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Of  course  Sussex,  which  is  the  main  part  of  the  ride 
is  one  of  the  most  lovely  places  in  the  world.  But  its  verv 
subtle  beauties  can  no  more  be  seen  by  flying  past  them 
on  an  overcrowded  highway*  than  one  can  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  a  great  writer  by  letting  his  pages  slip  between 
a  finger  and  thumb.  It  would  be  possible  to*  see  some¬ 
thing  of  Sussex  if  one  crept  respectfully  along  its  byways 
at,  say,  four  miles  an  hour.  But  then  one  would  never 
get  to  the  Brighton  hotel  in  time  for  lunch  or  even  a  late 
supper.  By  the  discreet  use  of  a  motor  car  it  would  be 
possible  to  discover  and  absorb  the  charms  of  Sussex,  or 
anywhere  else,  more  completely  and  more  quickly  than 
without  the  convenient  car.  But  such  a  rational  use  has 
nothing  or  little  to  do  with  the  great  majority  of 
motorists  who  rush  up  and  down  main  roads. 

Instead  of  increasing  the  possibilities  of  life  by  extend¬ 
ing  its  range  it  is  probable  that  the  motor  car  has  done  the 
exact  opposite.  By  rushing  over  a  hundred  miles  of  road 
in  a  car,  instead  of  more  quietly  covering  ten  on  foot, 
one  does  not  see  ten  times  as  much.  On  the  contrary,  one 
probably  sees  one-tenth.  It  is  only  the  cruder  minds  that 
measure  the  worth  of  the  world  by  the  number  of  mile¬ 
posts,  as  it  is  only  the  sodden  souls  that  measure  the  use 
of  wine  by  the  quart.  One  of  the  most  serious  diseases 
of  the  “  car-mind  ”  is  that  it  tends  to  measure  the  success 
of  a  day  by  its  mileage. 

The  car,  with  its  high  speed  and  superficial  glance, 
instead  of  calm  deliberation  and  peaceful  enjoyment,  is 
perhaps  the  most  symbolic  thing  in  modern  life.  It  is 
influencing  the  whole  human  mind  in  a  more  profound 
manner  than  almost  any  factor  in  the  history  of  civilisation. 
Even  the  invention  of  gunpowder  probably  had  a  less 
penetrating  effect  on  the  social  structure  than  the  motor  car 
has  had.  War  is  only  an  occasional  event,  even  in  the 
most  militant  circles,  while  the  car  is  everywhere  and  all 
the  time.  War  produces  a  psychology  of  its  own,  and  is 
followed  by  the  wTecks  of  shell-shocked  and  maimed  men. 
But  the  car  is  producing  a  new  psychology  also,  which  is 
more  serious  and  wider  spread  than  any  remnants  of  war. 

Take  what  is  really  a  remarkable  fact,  if  one  weighs 
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it  carefully.  It  is  now  considered  polite  behaviour  for  a 
driver  to  make  the  most  amazing  noises  with  his  horn  if 
any  foot  passenger  or  any  other  car  should  dare  to  use 
the  highway  so  long  as  the  hooter  wants  it  for  his  own 
purposes.  When  this  fact  is  calmly  realised  it  is  obviously 
a  very  serious  social  development.  It  surely  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue  without  fundamentally  modifying 
for  the  worse  the  whole  social  code.  If  the  individual 
is  allowed  to  hoot  (or,  in  other  words,  yell)  at  any  fellow¬ 
being  who  dares  to  use  the  road  when  he,  the  hooter,  wishes 
to  use  it,  then  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  begins  to  believe 
that  the  rest  of  existence  can  be  conducted  on  the  principle 
that  the  highway  of  life  is  for  the  man  who  can  push  most 
people  out  of  the  way.  The  prizes  of  life  will  then  go  to 
the  biggest  bounders. 

Of  course  one  cannot  believe  that  there  are  as  many 
bounders  in  existence  as  the  signal  of  the  motor  horn  would 
at  first  hearing  denote.  So  far  things  are  perhaps  no  worse 
than  that  a  crowd  of  very  thoughtless  people  have  found 
themselves — by  the  aid  of  science,  which  is  so  often 
thoughtless — for  the  first  time  in  possession  of  a  vehicle 
which  is  capable  of  high  speed ;  and,  further,  with  a  little 
hooter  which  allows  them  to  make  a  piercing  noise  with  no 
more  exertion  than  a  slight  pressure  of  the  thumb ;  the  most 
incompetent  fool  can  set  it  in  action  without  a  moment’s 
thought. 

But  if  that  becomes  the  accepted  law  of  civilisation  the 
results  of  human  progress  will  have  been  thrown  on  the 
dust-heap;  and  mankind  must  start  its  career  over  again. 

Incidentally,  the  motor  horn  is  also  a  blot  on  our 
standard  of  intelligence.  Only  the  dullest  of  dull  bureau¬ 
crats  could  ever  have  imagined  that  the  horn  was  a  way 
of  preventing  accidents  on  the  roads.  It  is  merely  a 
temptation  to  a  motorist  to  drive  at  a  high  speed  on  the 
assumption  that  other  users  of  the  highways  will  hear  and 
be  scared  out  of  the  way.  To  suggest  to  the  thousands 
of  thoughtless  creatures  who  drive  cars  that  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  their  fellow-citizens  can  be  discharged  by  pressing 
a  horn  bulb  with  their  thumb  or  foot  is  a  licence  to  take 
risks.  To  insist  on  every  car  carrying  a  horn  is  almost  ar. 
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stupid  as  if  the  education  authorities  insisted  on  every 
boy  carrying  a  packet  of  T.N.T.  in  his  pocket.  Both  horn 
and  explosive  are  incitements  to  crime.  Probably  the  first 
step  towards  safety  on  the  roads,  for  both  cars  and  walkers, 
would  be  to  make  the  use  of  a  motor  horn  a  criminal 
offence.  Drivers  would  then  take  reasonable  precautions 
at  corners  instead  of  gambling  chances. 

There  is  a  most  legitimate  place  for  the  motor  car  in  a 
rational  society.  Used  with  discretion  and  for  the  right 
reason  it  may  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  factors  in 
civilisation.  But  it  is  necessary  to  realise  that  it  is  precisely 
on  the  same  footing  as  electricity  and  gas,  chloroform, 
drugs  and  all  the  other  powerful  forces  which  science  has 
placed  in  our  hands.  Used  with  proper  precautions  and 
for  the  right  reasons  electricity  and  the  rest  of  these  powers 
can  be  most  valuable  aids  to  man.  Used  improperly  they 
can  blow  us  up  or  fatally  injure  us  in  one  way  or  another. 
It  is  the  difference  between  handling  a  sword  by  its  hilt 
or  its  blade. 

There  is  the  same  distinction  between  using  the  motor 
car  as  an  intelligent  man  and  a  gentleman,  or  as  a  fool  and 
a  criminal.  The  roads  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense 
in  order  that  they  can  be  used  for  rational  purposes.  That 
elementary  principle  of  law,  sic  utere  tuo  ui  alienmn  non 
Iccdas,  puts  the  present  case  very  concisely.  It  means 
that  you  may  use  your  own  car  as  you  please,  but  not 
beyond  the  limit  where  it  does  damage  to  other  people. 
Thus  you  may  ride  round  the  stream  of  circular  traffic  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  but  you  may  not  turn  it  into  a  Brook- 
lands  racing  track.  Again,  one  can  use  the  public  parks 
for  walking,  and  even,  by  late  regulations,  for  many  ball 
games.  But  the  police  would  be  instructed  to  interfere  if 
an  enthusiastic  militarist  set  up  a  private  rifle-range  in 
public  gardens.  A  wandering  bullet  might  find  its  billet 
in  that  other  person’s  body  or  property  which  the  wise  law 
says  we  must  respect,  at  whatever  personal  inconvenience 
to  ourselves.  It  is,  indeed,  the  basic  principle  of 
civilisation. 

Thus  we  begin  the  consideration  of  the  legitimate  and 
rational  use  of  the  motor  car  with  the  assumption  that  it 
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must  never  endanger  the  reasonable  safety  of  every  other 
user  of  the  road  from  excessive  speed,  unnecessary  noise 
or  dust.  Put  into  concrete  practice  these  legal  principles 
would,  roughly,  forbid  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour  or 
any  hooting  after  a  normal  bedtime.  But  in  a  rational 
system — as  already  suggested — the  hooter  would  be 
abolished  altogether. 

Of  course  there  will  be  a  howl  of  indignant  protest  that 
the  motor  car  would  be  killed  by  any  such  drastic  restric¬ 
tions.  It  will  be  said  that  it  is  useless  having  a  car  if  it 
cannot  be  driven  at  high  speed.  It  is  probable,  on  the 
contrary,  that  such  restrictions  would  put  the  motor  on  its 
right  lines  of  advance,  and  decent  people  would  begin  to 
consider  it  was  time  to  have  a  car  when  it  was  no  longer  an 
object  of  danger,  suspicion  and  ignominy.  It  was  once 
necessary  for  all  Europe  to  rise  in  arms  against  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  because  he  wanted  the  whole  world  to  himself. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  becoming  necessary  for  society  to 
combine  to  prevent  the  high-speed  motorists  having  all  the 
roads  to  themselves,  and  turning  life  into  a  noisy  and  dusty 
peril  for  the  bulk  of  decent  citizens.  There  will  be  nothing 
that  will  hamper  the  intelligent  motorist;  just  as  the  defeat 
of  Napoleon  did  nothing  to  injure  the  rational  citizens  of 
France.  Indeed,  it  was  greatly  to  their  advantage,  as  it 
will  be  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  motorist  to  rid  the 
road  of  the  socially  criminal  classes. 

But  so  far  we  have  been  rather  considering  the  duty  the 
motorist  owes  to  his  fellows,  to  society  at  large.  This 
is  only  the  more  superficial  part  of  the  problem.  The  most 
important  duty  the  motorist  has  to  consider  is  that  which 
he  owes  to  himself.  If  the  motor  is  to  develop  on  its  present 
lines  as  the  chief  hobby  of  mankind  then  life  will  cease  to 
be  an  affair  of  the  intellect,  though  it  may  end  by  having 
solved  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion.  Man  will  be 
always  moving,  and  rarely  doing  anything  except  oiling 
his  wheels  and  cranks.  It  has  not  come  to  that  yet;  men 
still  get  out  of  their  cars  to  play  on  golf  links,  and  there 
is  still  the  happy  possibility  that  they  may  look  at  the  sur¬ 
rounding  countryside  while  a  tyre  is  being  repaired.  But 
these  imperfections  of  machinery  and  inclination  for 
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physical  exercise  will  not  long  resist  the  drug  of  move¬ 
ment;  and  the  ideal  man  of  the  engineering  future  will 
have  a  non-stop  life  on  the  road.  There  are  already  com¬ 
petitions  of  this  kind,  just  as  there  were  once  other  enthu¬ 
siasts  who  tried  how  long  they  could  stop  eating.  The 
wit  who  recently  discovered  that  the  Englishman’s  home 
is  his  garage  aimed  his  shaft  at  too  stationary  a  target. 
The  active  “  minds  ”  of  to-day  now  live  not  in  castles  but 
in  each  other’s  dust.  This  is  a  dangerous  reversal  of  social 
traditions.  A  man  of  dignity  always  needs  a  permanent 
address.  The  tramp  has  always  been  the  outcast. 

There  are  limits  beyond  which  it  is  not  worth  spending 
time  in  travelling.  The  distance  will  vary  with  the  value 
of  the  thing  pursued.  For  example,  it  is  worth  devoting 
more  time  in  reaching  Winchester  Cathedral  than  the  best 
racecourse.  It  may  be  replied  that  this  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  opinion.  Agreed,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  right  opinion 
against  the  wrong  opinion,  and  the  sooner  the  right  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  wrong  the  sooner  will  mankind 
increase  in  civilisation.  But  that  cannot  be  argued  here. 
The  motorists  are  so  engaged  with  the  factors  of  speed 
and  distance  that  they  are  forgetting  the  ends  for  which 
they  are  used.  Indeed,  in  the  worst  cases  there  are  no 
ends  in  view. 

If  motoring  is  not  to  become  a  national  debauchery,  in 
which  speed  and  distance  will  take  the  place  of  the  older 
and  more  cultured  pursuits  of  wine,  w'omen,  and  song, 
then  the  owner  of  a  car  must  deliberately  restrain  himself 
and  sternly  refuse  to  use  his  own  time  and  the  public  road 
in  travelling  without  a  rational  excuse. 

In  the  ideal  world  the  policemen  on  point  duty  will  all 
be  scientists  and  philosophers  of  the  highest  academic  dis¬ 
tinction.  When  motorists  have  become  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  and  not  road-hogs,  there  will,  of  course,  be  little 
necessity  for  regulating  the  traffic  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
So  when  the  philosopher  on  point  duty  holds  up  his  arrest¬ 
ing  arm  it  will  be  in  order  that  he  may  ask  a  profound 
question :  “  Have  you,  sir,  or  madam,  any  sufficient  reason 
for  travelling  in  your  car?  For,  as  you  will  have  learned 
from  the  works  of  the  gravest  thinkers,  motoring  is  in  itself 
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a  merely  useless  consumption  of  fuel  and  roads.  Have 
you  any  plausible  end  in  view  as  the  excuse  for  your  ride  ? 
If  you  cannot  give  a  good  reason  my  orders  are  to  arrest 
you  as  a  public  nuisance.” 

Of  course,  there  are  scores  and  hundreds  of  good  and 
sufficient  answers  that  will  allow  the  traveller  to  pass  on 
his  way.  It  will  even  be  enough  to  say  that  the  ride  is  for 
the  simplest  relaxation,  as  one  smokes  a  pipe  or  plays 
patience  without  any  subsequent  intention  whatsoever. 
But  the  motorist  will  severely  tell  himself  that  this  form 
of  relaxation — unlike  the  pipe  or  the  patience — is  a  more 
definite  infringement  of  the  rights  and  pleasures  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  his  neighbours,  and,  therefore,  must  not  be 
indulged  in  except  with  the  strictest  restraint.  Mad 
emperors  have  relaxed  their  minds  by  burning  Christians, 
and  hysterical  Inquisitors  have  soothed  their  criminal  lusts 
by  torturing  the  better  educated  classes ;  but  these  hobbies 
have  been  kept  within  reasonable  limits  by  the  consequent 
inconveniences  to  others.  The  motorists,  also,  must  seek 
the  forms  of  relaxation  which  give  least  trouble  to  their 
neighbours. 

There  are  many  better  reasons  which  the  motor  traveller 
will  be  able  to  give  for  his  excursion.  This  is  the  more 
constructive  part  of  the  problem  of  the  car.  It  is  clear 
that  if  motoring  is  to  become  a  civilising  factor,  and  not 
a  universal  nuisance,  it  must  be  linked  up  with  some  form 
of  mental  activity  in  which  its  great  powers  of  transport 
will  be  an  advantage.  Many  such  activities  occur  to  the 
mind  in  a  moment.  For  example,  the  student  of  geology 
might  make  his  journeys  into  most  engaging  scientific 
adventures.  That  is  a  convenient  example  of  a  way  in 
which  the  car  can  be  turned  from  an  aimless  producer  of 
motion  into  an  object  of  use.  It  is  the  difference  between 
firing  a  gun  at  a  target  or  into  the  air;  the  difference 
between  use  and  disuse. 

There  is  a  sound  case  for  the  car  owner  who  uses  his 
car  not  as  in  a  point-to-point  race  at  top  speed,  but  rather 
in  a  sober  survey  of  the  countryside;  as,  for  example,  a 
geologist,  a  botanist,  ornithologist,  artist,  or  some  other 
hobby  or  profession  of  an  intelligent  kind.  It  may  be 
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replied  that  all  this  is  merely  priggish  and  highbrow 
affectation.  The  answer  is  that  one  knows  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  man  whose  chief  hobby  is  poker  is 
not  nearly  as  agreeable  a  companion  as  one  who  has  more 
intelligent  pastimes.  One  would  always  choose  as  partner 
for  a  country  ramble  a  man  who  knew  something  about 
archaeology  rather  than  one  who  had  merely  a  passion  for 
shooting  pheasants.  To  prefer  a  student  of  some  science 
or  art  to  a  follower  of  foxhounds  or  a  road-hog  is  not  high¬ 
brow  affectation.  It  is  merely  the  dislike  of  being  bored. 

On  the  simple  ground  of  health,  excessive  motoring  is 
obviously  an  anti-social  pastime.  It  seems  an  appalling 
pity  if  we  rescue  civilised  people  from  slums  and  in¬ 
sanitary  workshops  and  factories,  only  to  allow  them,  with¬ 
out  protest,  to  waste  their  bodily  tissues  by  reclining  on 
motor  cushions.  The  evils  of  too  much  work  are  being 
dealt  with  in  Factory  Acts  and  other  social  legislation.  It 
looks  as  if  the  crime  of  too  little  exercise  may  have  to  be 
handled  by  an  Eight  Hours  Act  to  restrain  motor  fanatics. 
The  self-starter  has  taken  away  the  only  hope  that  a  car 
owner  will  get  any  exercise  out  of  his  new  toy. 

Therefore,  on  physical,  intellectual,  and  every  other 
cultural  ground  it  is  becoming  an  urgent  social  problem 
how  to  suppress  excessive  motor  driving.  By  recent  legis¬ 
lation  in  both  Italy  and  Spain  the  most  drastic  steps  have 
been  taken.  Motorists  are  being  taught  the  elementary 
rules  of  gentlemanly  behaviour  by  the  penalty  of  long 
years  of  imprisonment — up  to  twenty — for  an  accident 
which  would  not  have  happened  if  they  had  driven  more 
reasonably.  It  is  said  that  motorists  in  Madrid  now  raise 
their  hats  to  pedestrians  with  an  “  After  you,  sir.” 

When  the  motorist,  also,  murmurs,  “  After  you,”  to  the 
laws  of  a  well-balanced  intellect,  then  the  car  will  have 
begun  to  be  the  servant  of  civilisation,  instead  of  a  danger 
as  terrible  as  the  Black  Death.  It  is  not  the  dead  and 
maimed  victims  of  the  motor  traffic  who  matter  most;  the 
chief  tragedies  of  the  Transport  Age  are  the  empty-headed 
creatures  who  are  spending  such  a  great  proportion  of  their 
lives  in  rushing  about — doing  nothing. 
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By  “ Augur  ” 

The  Romans,  when  they  were  alive,  ate,  drank,  fought 
among  themselves,  slept  and  made  merry  exactly  like  other 
mortals.  But  they  also  had  “principles,” and  this  spiritual 
asset  more  than  anything  else  helped  them  to  their  place 
in  history.  In  the  memory  of  Europe,  M.  Poincare  will 
endure  for  quite  a  time,  because  of  his  spiritual  Roman 
quality :  he  has  strong  convictions.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  statesman  and  a  politician  is  that  the  latter,  to 
attain  his  ends,  will  go  to  any  length  of  compromise,  while 
the  first  is  limited  by  what  he  believes  to  be  right  or  wrong. 
M.  Poincare  will  be  remembered  as  a  statesman,  for  among 
modern  Frenchmen  he  is  noted  for  his  civic  conscience. 
Illness  laid  him  low  immediately  after  he  had  scored 
a  Parliamentary  victory  in  obtaining  from  a  reluctant 
Chamber  its  too  long  delayed  consent  to  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  War  debt  agreements  with  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  He  had  to  withdraw  from  public  life  just 
before  the  opening  of  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  which 
was  called  to  produce  a  settlement  of  post-War  problems 
in  Europe.  As  the  principal  spokesman  of  France  he 
should  have  been  matched  with  Mr.  Snowden :  the  most 
French  of  all  French  statesmen  against  the  “man  from 
Yorkshire.” 

As  friends  of  France  we  wish  M.  Poincare  a  return  to 
good  health,  so  that  he  shall  be  given  further  opportunity 
of  serving  his  country,  even  if  in  a  less  strenuous  post  than 
that  of  Prime  Minister.  In  this  country  we  have  not 
always  seen  eye  to  eye  with  him,  and  he  has  antagonised 
us  no  less  than  Mr.  Snowden  has  antagonised  of  late  the 
French  by  taking  a  narrow  nationalist  point  of  view. 
Moreover,  he  does  not  radiate  charm,  like  some  of  his  less 
deserving  colleagues.  Yet  we  all  want  what  we  have  not, 
and  M.  Poincare  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  During  the 
Ruhr  crisis  we  had  an  appointment  to  see  him.  It  was 
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an  anxious  time,  so  that,  not  unnaturally,  the  reception 
was  brusque. 

“  What  do  you  want?  ” 

"  Monsieur  le  President,  to-day  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  see  you 
because  I  have  just  been  asking  several  chauffeurs  their  view  on  the 
Ruhr - ” 

“ - ?  ” 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  le  President,  and  they  said  that  it  was  the  business  of 
Papa  Poincar^  to  look  after  the  Ruhr - ” 

" - they  really  called  me  papa}  " 

After  this  the  conversation  went  on  smoothly.  M.  Poin¬ 
care,  who  for  many  years  has  coldly  dominated  politics 
by  the  sheer  weight  of  a  mind  ruled  by  logic,  the  same  M. 
Poincare  would  love  to  walk  in  the  warm  valley  of  senti¬ 
ment.  As  things  have  worked  out  it  has  been  lucky  for 
F ranee  that  her  statesman  was  possessed  of  a  wisdom  be¬ 
gotten  from  a  cool  brain,  and  that,  in  spite  of  his  own 
propensities,  M.  Poincare  put  duty  and  fact  in  front  of  in¬ 
clination  and  phantasies.  Otherwise  he  could  never,  as  he 
did,  have  saved  France  from  bankruptcy  in  1924,  when 
the  Radical  Cartel  managed  to  throw  the  franc  into  the 
slough  of  inflation  in  which  the  mark  had  already  been 
engulfed.  The  French  currency  was  snatched  away  from 
the  brink  of  a  disaster,  and  under  M.  Poincare’s  adminis¬ 
tration  the  finances  were  so  consolidated  that  in  New  York 
prominent  bankers  consider  France  to-day  as  the  most 
solvent  country  in  Europe. 

In  addition  to  his  principles  M.  Poincare  possesses,  how¬ 
ever,  a  sensitive  conscience  which  has  acted  all  his  life  as  a 
brake.  People  accuse  him  of  cowardice,  pointing  to  the 
occasions  when,  by  funking,  as  they  allege,  the  issue,  he  let 
slip  occasions  to  save  his  country.  For  example,  there  is 
the  case  of  the  German  capitulation  under  the  pressure  of 
the  Ruhr  occupation,  when  it  depended  on  M.  Poincare  to 
declare  and  call  in  his  winnings.  In  that  case  there  would 
have  been  a  Plan  Poincare  instead  of  the  Dawes  Plan  for 
the  payment  of  German  reparations.  People  say  that 
M.  Poincare  was  afraid  to  accept  the  surrender  offered. 
We  think  differently  :  at  the  decisive  moment  a  too  sensi¬ 
tive  conscience  overwhelmed  him  with  doubt  about  his  ri^ht 
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to  take  an  irrevocable  step,  and  the  moment  of  victory 
fled.  Then,  again,  there  was  the  stabilisation  of  the  franc 
—the  need  to  take  a  decision  binding  on  a  future  genera¬ 
tion.  M.  Poincare  was  not  afraid,  but  he  was  lost  in  a 
scrupulous  examination  of  the  moral  position,  so  that  the 
favourable  time  was  on  the  point  of  being  lost.  A  similar 
case  happened  in  respect  of  the  need  to  arrange  for  the 
ratification  of  the  French  War  Debt  Agreements.  Keenly 
aware  of  a  responsibility  towards  the  France  of  to-day,  and 
especially  of  to-morrow,  he  delayed  the  decision  until  the 
sands  had  run  dangerously  low.  The  Romans  had 
principles  but  were  not  troubled  by  a  conscience;  in  this 
respect  life  is  hardest  for  M.  Poincare,  who  possesses  both 
in  a  large  measure. 

In  any  case  the  existence  of  this  supersensitive  con¬ 
science  has  helped  to  make  M.  Poincare  not  only  a  states 
man  but  an  honest  statesman  at  that.  Add  to  this  an 
amazing  capacity  for  work,  a  colossal  memory,  a  gift  for 
precise  wording,  and  an  intellect  equally  brilliant  for 
analysis  or  synthesis  (a  rare  combination);  remember  the 
man’s  steadiness  in  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  faithfulness 
to  the  given  word,  his  strong  link  with  the  soil  of  France; 
take  into  account  also  his  affection  for  details,  his  inability 
to  delegate  work,  his  preconceived  notions  of  the  historical 
mission  of  France  in  Europe,  and  his  abysmal  ignorance 
of  many  sides  of  modern  life.  Do  all  this  and  you  will 
have  a  foundation  for  creating  a  live  image  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  Frenchmen  of  our  days. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  above,  we  reiterate  our 
regret  at  the  absence  of  M.  Poincare  from  the  Hague. 
Not  only  would  he  have  provided  a  livelier  match  for  Mr. 
Snowden  than  is  the  case  with  the  benign  M.  Cheron  or 
with  the  nonchalant  M.  Briand,  but  he  would  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  French  answer  to  Mr.  Snowden’s  case  in  a 
more  complete  form.  This,  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  conference,  was  desirable  if  a  final  settlement  of  rela¬ 
tions  was  aimed  at.  The  time  is  not  yet  to  disclose  the 
inner  history  of  the  preparation  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
meetings  at  the  Hague.  We  leave  Mr.  Snowden  to  enjoy 
his  reputation  of  a  defender  of  the  interest  of  the  British 
taxpayer.  Time,  the  pitiless  judge,  will  duly  give  its 
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verdict  on  this  point.  But  against  one  thing  we  raise  our 
voice  in  protest :  that  the  British  Government  was  not 
bound  to  accept  the  Report  of  the  Young  Committee  as 
undisputable.  But  was  it  necessary  to  make  out  what 
was  practically  a  case  against  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  and 
the  other  British  experts,  who  for  more  than  three  months 
have  worked  in  Paris  under  the  eye  of  the  Press  of 
their  country?  When  the  Young  Report  at  last  was  pub¬ 
lished  it  was  acclaimed  in  London.  Since  then  a  change 
has  occurred  in  the  Government,  and  the  plan  has  been 
deemed  unacceptable  without  serious  modifications.  Was 
this  sufficient  reason  to  treat  the  British  experts  as  if  they 
had  suddenly  become  lepers?  The  statement  that  these 
gentlemen  had  acted  in  absolute  independence  of  the 
Treasury  is  wrong;  the  public  should  know  that  Sir 
Josiah  Stamp  and  his  colleague  were  given  the  assistance 
of  two  officials  of  the  Treasury  who  were  to  act  as  secre¬ 
taries  and  advisers.  The  minutes  of  the  Young  Committee 
show  that  usually  both  these  gentlemen,  always  at  least 
one  of  them,  assisted  at  all  the  deliberations.  Those 
who  observed  matters  day  by  day  from  London  could 
not  fail  to  see  how  carefully  the  Treasury — and  quite 
rightly — watched  over  the  proceedings  in  Paris.  We 
say  this :  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  was  as  independent  a 
member  of  the  Young  Committee  as  he  was  when 
he  wrote  his  famous  Memoranda  for  the  Dawes  con¬ 
sultations  in  1924;  and  in  the  case  of  these  documents, 
people  in  the  inner  circle  of  knowledge  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  the  talented  official  who  collaborated 
at  that  time  with  the  chief  British  delegates.  We 
have  the  right  of  being  surprised  at  anybody  declaring 
that  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  had  not  been  authorised  to  give 
up  the  British  claim  for  arrears  in  German  Repara¬ 
tion  payment,  or  that  his  acceptance  of  an  alteration  in 
the  Spa  percentages  was  a  surprise  to  London.  The 
future,  perhaps,  will  bring  out  the  fact  that  Sir  Josiah  s 
chief  mistake  was  in  putting  too  much  reliance  on  the 
spoken  word.  But  independently  of  the  outcome  of  the 
Hague  Conference,  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  British 
experts  by  their  own  Government  is  as  undeserved  as  it 
will  be  proved,  we  think,  to  have  been  impolitic. 


the  masculine  monopoly  of  genius 

By  Lucie  Simpson 

Although  we  are  long  familiar  with  works  of  genius  and 
the  word  itself  is  often  on  our  lips,  the  precise  meaning 
and  origin  of  genius  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  It  implies  so  much,  its  manifestations  are  so 
variable,  its  emergence  so  uncertain,  the  qualities  con¬ 
tributed  to  it  by  parents  and  forbears  so  elusive,  that  it 
remains  a  constant  challenge  to  the  scientist  no  less  than 
to  the  genius  himself. 

Biologists,  physiologists,  psychologists,  alienists,  writers 
on  aesthetics,  have  all  in  turn  attempted  to  define  it.  The 
fact  that  men  geniuses  are  greatly  in  excess  of  women 
geniuses  (if  the  latter  exist  at  all — a  point  round  which,  at 
times,  great  controversy  rages)  seems  to  indicate  that  its 
possession  depends  on,  or  is  closely  related  to,  conditions 
peculiar  to  man,  which  are  not  so  pronounced  in  woman. 
This  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  though  women 
are  often  highly  talented,  they  do  not  attain  genius.  That 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Michael  Angelo,  Beethoven, 
and  Goethe  were  geniuses,  all  agree,  as  that  no  woman’s 
work  has  ever  been  characterised  by  the  super-excellence 
exhibited  in  the  work  of  these  men.  Sappho,  the  oft- 
quoted  in  this  connection,  may  have  been  a  genius.  The 
fragments  of  poetry  ascribed  to  her  testify  to  exceptional 
ability.  But  we  doubt  if  they  justify  her  being  called  a 
genius  of  the  calibre  of  those  mentioned.  Even  if  they 
do,  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer  nor  one  excep¬ 
tion  prove  the  rule. 

While  the  type  of  man  who  seems  to  derive  the  greatest 
satisfaction  from  reminding  woman  of  the  limitation — if, 
indeed,  it  is  a  limitation — may  be  as  far  removed  from 
being  a  genius  himself  as  any  of  his  women  acquaintances, 
yet  it  is  to  his  sex  that  genius  appertains.  Therefore  he 
has  a  right  to  be  proud.  On  one  occasion  a  man  was  over¬ 
heard  to  say  to  a  woman,  “  With  all  your  talk  you  women 
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have  never  produced  a  Shakespeare?  ”  “If  woman  didn’t 
produce  him  who  did  ?  ”  was  the  reply. 

Herein  is  the  difficulty,  perhaps  the  most  baffling,  in 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  genius.  All  geniuses  are  born 
of  woman,  but  the  question  arises  as  to  how  far  and  in 
what  particulars  the  woman  transmits  qualities  which,  while 
not  culminating  in  individual  genius,  yet  constitute,  or 
help  to  constitute,  genius  in  her  offspring.  When  all  is 
said  hers  is  the  supreme  act  of  creation.  It  may  be  because 
of  his  inability  in  this  respect  that  man  has  been  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  creating  in  the  material  world  what 
woman  does  in  the  physical. 

In  view  of  these  things  the  honours  seem  to  be  fairly 
divided.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  that  justifies  reproach 
of  women  on  the  charge  of  inferiority.  It  will  be  time 
enough  for  that  when  we  know  of  what  genius  consists  and 
to  what  extent  it  is  affected  by,  or  dependent  on,  qualities 
transmitted  by  the  mother,  known  as  womanly  qualities. 
Again,  if  genius  were  hereditary,  and  the  father  trans¬ 
mitted  it  to  his  sons,  there  would  be  some  ground  for 
thinking  it  exclusively  masculine.  But  he  does  not.  One 
cannot  recall  a  single  instance  where  a  great  genius  has 
bequeathed  the  quality  to  his  offspring.  Instances  of  the 
transmission  by  genius  of  high  intelligence,  of  taste  and 
inclination,  of  mediocrity  in  plenty,  and  even  of  insanity 
are  frequent.  On  the  other  hand,  many  known  geniuses 
have  had  mediocre  fathers,  and  some  have  ascribed  the 
quality  to  the  intelligence  of  the  mother.  Invariably  the 
parents  of  genius  are  found  to  be  of  ordinary  average 
intelligence,  a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that  rather 
than  any  prescribed,  or  prescribable,  qualifications,  it  is 
the  accidental  crossing  of  characteristics  and  attributes  in 
them  which  result  in  the  birth  of  genius. 

There  is  another  consideration.  The  term  genius  is  so 
often  loosely  employed  that  it  includes  a  great  many  forms 
of  natural  ability.  Oftener  than  not  it  indicates  not  genius 
so  much  as  highly  cultured  talent  resulting  from  industry 
and  perseverance.  By  right  the  term  only  applies  to  men 
of  that  intensely  susceptible  temperament  which  in  art  or 
poetry  works  by  inspiration  rather  than  by  reason. 
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Geniuses  of  this  kind  are  men*  who,  in  the  particular 
development  of  a  faculty,  will  sometimes  sacrifice  much 
general  ability,  proving  that  what  is  called  genius  may 
be  an  unbalanced  or  even  an  unwholesome  condition  of 
the  mind.  A  noted  alienist  in  this  connection  writes  that 
“In  families  where  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  insanity 
one  member  may  suffer  from  one  form  of  nervous  disease, 
another  from  another  form.  One  perhaps  has  epilepsy, 
another  hysteria,  a  third  may  commit  suicide,  a  fourth  be 
melancholic,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  fifth 
evinces  remarkable  artistic  talent.” 

As  against  the  opinion  of  the  pathologist  we  have  the 
less  biased  verdict  of  men  of  letters.  Buffon  said  that 
genius  was  “infinite  patience.”  Carlyle  declared  that 
“when  sensibility  and  insight  marry,  the  child  is  genius,” 
which  suggests  his  having  arrived  at  this  conclusion  in 
contemplation  of  embodied  genius — himself — and  does 
not  help  very  much  as  to  what  constitutes  it.  He  also  said 
it  was  “  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.”  Newton, 
when  asked  how  he  had  found  out  the  law  of  gravitation, 
replied,  “  By  continually  thinking  about  it.”  Veron,  the 
writer  on  aesthetics,  declares  that  “genius  considered  in 
itself  is  but  superior  perceptive  power  arising  from 
exaggerated  excitability  and  elasticity  of  the  nervous 
centres.”  If  it  consists  in  this  it  should  be  commoner 
among  women  than  it  is.  “  Zeal,  ability,  and  capacity  for 
labour,”  according  to  another  authority,  are  the  essentials. 
Weininger,  whose  book  Character  and  Sex  roused  some 
little  attention  a  few  years  ago,  while  denying  genius  to 
women,  was  less  satisfactory  than  anyone  when  called 
upon  to  define  it.  Unless  we  know  of  what  a  personal, 
human  quality  consists  it  is  illogical  to  assert  that  half  of 
the  human  race  has  it  not  and  never  will  have  it. 
Weininger  gets  over  the  difficulty  partly  by  saying,  “It  is 
by  suffering  that  genius  understands ;  .  .  .  only  by  suffer¬ 
ing  that  a  man  knows.”  Later  he  supplements  this  by 
declaring  that  “genius  is  the  highest  duty  and  therefore 
it  is  everybody’s  duty  ”  (this  in  spite  of  saying  woman  is 
incapable  of  it).  “  Genius  is  something  which  ‘  men  of 
genius  ’  take  upon  themselves ;  it  is  the  greatest  exertion 
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and  the  greatest  pride,  the  greatest  misery  and  the  greatest 
ecstasy  to  a  man.  A  man  may  become  a  genius  if  he 
wishes.”  From  this  opinion  most  people  will  dissent, 
especially  those  who  consider  geniuses  are  born  and  not 
made. 

There  is  a  modicum  of  truth  in  all  the  definitions.  Yet 
one  may  be  a  monument  of  patience,  possess  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains,  think  and  think  and  think  about 
a  thing,  have  an  exaggerated  excitability  and  elasticity  of 
the  nervous  centres,  go  through  an  inferno  of  suffering, 
and  yet  remain  intellectually  the  most  average  of  mortals. 
If  any  one  word  could  meet  the  situation,  it  would  be 
that  genius  is  impressionability,  because  impressionability, 
in  its  widest  sense,  implies  not  only  excitability,  nervosity, 
capacity  for  suffering,  perception,  receptivity,  but  the 
requisite  emotion  and  sympathy  which  artistic  manifesta¬ 
tions  demand,  and  withal  the  faculty  of  reproducing 
impressions. 

Genius  also  implies  a  greater  physical  ability  for  sus¬ 
tained  effort  than  many  women  possess.  The  physical 
strain  of  composing  the  Seventh  or  Ninth  Symphony  of 
Beethoven,  of  writing  any  one  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedies, 
of  painting  the  Vatican  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo,  must 
have  been  tremendous. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  genius  appears  to  be  the 
imperious  necessity  under  which  it  labours  for  the  exter¬ 
nalising  of  emotion — for  some  manifestation — into  which, 
as  a  rule,  reflection  and  calculation  only  enter  later  for  the 
purpose  of  ulterior  development.  That  woman  has  the 
desire  as  she  has  the  emotional  capacity  for  artistic  work 
is  evident  from  the  brilliant  novels  written  by  her  from 
time  to  time — fiction  being  an  art  in  which  she  may  be  said 
to  have  attained  a  higher  standard  of  general  achievement 
than  in  any  other.  The  difference  between  woman’s  talent 
and  men’s  genius  seems  to  lie,  then,  in  the  nature  and 
intensity  of  emotion  under  which  works  of  art  are 
undertaken. 

Admitted  that  the  greatest  art  is  poetry,  and  the  greatest 
poetry  that  of  love,  let  us  consider  the  matter  from  this 
standpoint.  The  incentive  which  inspired  the  Vita  Nuova 
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of  Dante,  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  practically  all  the 
poetry  of  Byron,  Keats,  Rossetti,  and  much  of  Shelley, 
was  evidently  very  great  and  urgent,  subjugating  every¬ 
thing  to  itself  and  indicating  the  white  heat  of  emotion 
from  which  only  the  finest  gold  emerges.  In  each  case 
woman  was  the  incentive.  Each  poet  was  profoundly  in 
love  when  he  wrote  the  poems  referred  to.  Impassioned 
love  it  seems  is  the  indispensable,  the  sine  qua  non  for 
poetry  of  this  nature.  And  because  woman  is  never 
dominated  to  the  same  extent  as  man  by  the  erotic  sense 
she  is  debarred  apparently  from  genius.  We  have  pur¬ 
posely  confined  ourselves  to  works  of  poetic  genius.  The 
lives  of  artists  and  musicians  would,  no  doubt,  furnish 
evidence  that  their  genius  is  inspired  by  a  similar  impelling 
force. 

That  the  poets  mentioned  were  among  men  possessed 
of  the  greatest  capacity  to  love  is  evident  from  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  work  they  produced.  The  question 
arises  as  to  what  extent  genius,  at  present  a  more  or  less 
exclusively  masculine  ebullition,  is  a  “  showing  off  ” 
analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  the  animal  and  insect 
world  at  the  mating  season.  The  theory  that  it  is,  finds 
additional  justification  from  the  fact  that  certain  corre¬ 
lations  are  known  to  take  place  at  the  period  of  puberty 
between  sexual  maturity  and  the  development  of  the 
phonetic  or  language  centres  of  the  brain.  During 
experiments  in  the  study  of  phenomena  which  favour  the 
development  of  literary  genius,  made  some  little  time  ago, 
the  question  as  to  what  relations  might  possibly  be  appre¬ 
hended  between  the  development  of  the  higher  forms  of 
language  and  the  sexual  functions  received  attention. 
Correlative  manifestations  between  the  annual  phases  of 
the  reproductive  forces  and  the  appearance  of  certain 
qualities  and  physical  embellishments  are  apparent  in  the 
animal  world  and  provide  some  ground  for  assuming  that 
corresponding  correlations  exist  in  the  life  of  man.  In 
the  human  race  it  is  only  at  puberty  that  certain  secondary 
characteristics  develop  in  the  sexes.  The  most  important 
in  the  male  sex  is  the  modification  or  “  breaking  ”  of  the 
voice,  indicating  that  a  close  connection  exists  between 
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the  development  of  sex  and  the  phonetic  organs.  Analysis 
of  the  conditions  of  this  change  may  ultimately  discover 
what  actual  degree  of  connection  exists  between  the  two 
great  functions,  one  of  which  determines  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  race,  and  the  other  its  continuance. 

Language  is  the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
human  race ;  also  it  is  the  most  recent  acquisition  of  animal 
life  in  the  slow  ascent  to  the  human  type.  Animals  most 
akin  to  us  are  capable  of  giving  e^tpres^ion  to  certain 
states  which,  indicating  emotion,  may  be  termed  psychic, 
the  centres  controlling  these  in  the  animal  corresponding 
to  centres  of  the  human  brain  which  control  emotion.  It 
is  by  language  man  is  best  able  to  externalise  his  emotion 
and  express  his  wants.  Music,  drawing,  writing,  speech, 
mimicry  are  all  the  outcome  of  this  function,  and  the  same 
anatomic  centre  of  the  brain  directs  their  mechanism.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  development  of  the 
language  centres  at  puberty  differs  somewhat  from  what 
happens  when  a  child  first  commences  to  talk,  in  that 
during  the  pubertal  stage  the  sensory  and  motor  centres 
become  connected  by  the  most  superficial  of  the  cortical 
areas  known  as  the  plexus  of  Exner,  showing  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  language  centres  and  those  of  sex  are 
closer.  This  is  a  late  and  slow  organisation,  and  while 
the  most  active  period  corresponds  to  the  first  years  of 
adolescence,  it  continues  to  evolve  till  somewhere  about 
the  fortieth  year.  The  locality  of  the  left  frontal  lobe 
of  the  brain  has  been  defined  as  that  of  the  series  of  organs 
which  both  in  man  and  animal  are  in  close  relation  with 
sexuality  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  psychic  externalisa- 
tions  on  the  other.  What  is  most  remarkable,  and  what 
justifies  one  in  assuming  that  physiological  conditions  have 
much  to  do  with  the  works  of  so-called  genius,  is  the  fact 
that  the  connection  between  these  centres  seems  to  be  all 
the  stronger  and  more  distinct  where  sexuality  and 
intellectuality  are  most  highly  developed. 

In  recurring  to  what  we  have  said  to  the  effect  that 
language  appears  to  be  the  male’s  ornament,  in  the 
peculiarly  sexual  sense  which  the  term  acquires  in  the 
animal  world,  it  follows  that  the  highest  manifestations 
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of  language,  that  is,  those  which  imply  the  highest  intel¬ 
lectual  development,  are  precisely  those  which  refer  to 
love. 

In  the  animal  and  insect  worlds  the  singing  of  birds,  the 
music  of  the  grasshopper,  the  cicala,  the  cricket  and  other 
insects  play  an  important  part  in  courtship.  The  sounds 
produced,  curiously  enough,  are  confined  to  the  males. 
“  It  is  difficult,”  says  Prof.  J.  A.  Thomson,  “  to  believe 
that  the  noise  falls  on  deaf  ears,  and  yet  the  evidence  is 
far  from  conclusive.”  Just  as  with  impassioned  poetry, 
which  is  essentially  an  expression  of  wooing,  it  appears  to 
be  the  act  of  writing,  in  a  word,  expression,  which 
affords  relief,  it  being  of  comparatively  secondary  im¬ 
portance  whether  the  poems  or  sonnets  reach  the  ears  of 
the  loved  one. 

Further  points  of  analogy  suggest  themselves.  We 
are  told  that  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  male  animals 
express  their  eroticism  in  the  presence  and  proximity 
of  the  desired  mates.  Many  male  spiders,  for  instance, 
have  a  characteristic  love  dance  in  which  they  circle 
round  and  round  the  desired  female  as  if  “  showing  off  ” 
their  agility  and  beauty.  (Probably  the  Shakespeare  of 
the  species  materialises  his  sonnets  in  this  way  and  is 
accredited  with  being  the  most  intellectual  and  accom¬ 
plished.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  spiders  and  birds,  and 
poets  to  a  certain  extent,  are  acting  instinctively  rather 
than  deliberately,  expressing  in  their  different  ways,  sex 
intoxication.  Concerned  chiefly  in  regarding  love  as  a 
mere  label  for  the  alteration,  the  metabolism  of  develop¬ 
ment,  due  to  the  brain  being  eroticised,  physiologists 
may  pooh-pooh  these  conclusions.  They  are,  however, 
none  the  less  significant. 

Agreed  that  falling  in  love  is  instinctive  and  can  be 
anticipated  to  occur  at  a  certain  stage  of  life,  in  its  more 
serious  manifestations  it  is  a  reaching  out  of  the  whole 
organism  to  something  indefinably  spiritual  and  idealis¬ 
tic,  whatever  its  later  stages  may  entail. 

We  learn  that  the  courtship  of  animals  is  attended  by 
much  strife  at  times,  that  they  fight  because  they  are 
jealous,  because  they  are  high  strung,  because  they  are 
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temporarily  frustrated,  because  of  the  irritability  induced 
by  unsatisfied  desire,  and  so  on,  which  reads  very  like  a 
catalogue  of  the  woes  of  poets.  Allowing  for  a  more 
intense  emotion,  and  a  transference  of  the  excitement 
from  the  purely  physical  to  the  intellectual  centres — or  a 
combination  of  both — with  language  as  the  medium  of 
expression,  we  have  the  necessary  conditions  for  love 
poems  by  a  Byron,  a  Burns,  a  Swinburne  and  many 
others.  That  the  music  from  an  animal  or  insect  stan¬ 
dard  of  such  things  may  portend  or  arise  from  active 
suffering,  varying  according  to  the  victims’  capacity  for 
suffering,  and  may  be  correspondingly  eloquent  as  they 
judge  of  eloquence,  we  can  only  surmise.  As  suffering 
is  relative,  so  is  emotion  and  ecstasy.  While  courtship 
is  of  short  duration  in  the  lives  of  the  lower  organisms, 
according  to  the  length  of  interval  required  to  overcome 
the  reluctant  female,  in  the  life  of  man  the  process  is 
much  less  episodic  and  may  last  for  years,  deferred  hope, 
untoward  circumstances,  all  the  hazards,  in  fact,  to  which 
human  love  is  subject,  causing  intense  suffering,  a  capa¬ 
city  for  which,  says  Weininger,  determines  genius. 

But  for  the  habit  of  conventional  rectitude,  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  sedate  and  self-respecting  young  men 
would  behave  much  as  the  male  spider  does  on  falling  in 
love.  At  least,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the 
“  Charleston  ”  and  the  “  Shimmy,”  or  their  equivalents, 
may  have  been  long  popular  in  insect  communities.  The 
only  point  of  difference,  apparently,  is  that  the  young 
man  pursues  his  dances  (with  the  female  as  a  willing  par¬ 
ticipant)  at  stated  times,  and  the  spider  when  the  fit  takes 
him.  Generally  speaking,  the  type  of  young  man  who 
finds  his  chief  emotional  outlet  in  dancing,  or  in  golf  or 
aviation  for  the  matter  of  that,  has  no  other  means  of 
expressing  it.  Endowed  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  he 
would  write  ardent  love  poems.  The  significant  fact  is 
that  in  all  species  it  is  the  males  who  vociferate,  who  sing 
loudest,  who  dance  and  struggle  and  suffer;  and  the 
females  who  listen,  who  look  on,  are  passive  and  inarticu¬ 
late  for  the  most  part. 

The  question  arises,  how  much  has  unhappiness  to  do 
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with  the  writing  of  great  poetry  and  other  artistic  mani¬ 
festations?  As  a  rule  poets  are  hypersensitive.  They 
wouldn’t  be  poets  otherwise.  They  also  magnify  trifles. 

Where  love  grows  great  the  littlest  doubts  are  fears ; 

Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there. 

sang  the  greatest  of  all  poets. 

Also  it  is  of  the  nature  of  genius  to  be  exacting  and 
discontented.  In  pursuance  of  the  ideal  the  material  fails 
to  satisfy  long  together.  One  object  secured,  attention  is 
directed  to  another.  Can  it  be  that  love  and  its  conse¬ 
quences  to  women,  in  a  measure,  obviate  this  restless  dis¬ 
content  which  seems  to  be  a  necessary  irritant  to  accom¬ 
plishment  in  man?  Without  minute  knowledge  of  the 
lives  of  men  who  have  excelled  in  poetry,  music  and  the 
arts,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  part  frustration  played 
in  their  productions.  That  sublimation,  but  a  euphemism 
for  frustration,  exercises  an  enormous  influence  in  artistic 
achievement  none  will  dispute. 

If  the  reactions  and  correlations — synergy,  I  believe,  is 
the  technical  term — of  the  ordinary  individual  to  love  are 
so  disturbing  and  even  disastrous,  it  is  plain  that  poetic 
intensity  of  feeling  has  correspondingly  greater  effects. 
How  are  these  things  confirmed  by  actual  facts? 

A  striking  instance  is  provided  by  the  work  of  James  I 
of  Scotland.  His  finest  poem.  The  King's  Quair,  which  is 
an  ardent  love  poem,  was  directly  attributable  to  the 
emotion  he  felt,  when,  as  prisoner,  he  used  to  watch  Jane 
Beaufort  walking  in  the  adjoining  garden.  Set  at  liberty 
and  married  to  her,  he  composed  very  little  save  a  few 
second-rate  ballads.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  who  introduced  the  Petrarchian  sonnet  into 
England,  had,  like  Petrarch  himself,  each  an  inamorata 
to  whom  their  impassioned  verses  were  addressed.  Spen¬ 
ser’s  Faerie  Queene  and  Sidney’s  Astrofhel  and  Stella 
are  among  the  most  brilliant  lyrics  of  our  poetry,  and  are 
distinguished  throughout  by  amorous  tenderness.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Sonnets — without  the  additional  evidence  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  plays  which  abound  in  impassioned  love 
scenes — are  full  of  the  sadness  and  beauty  of  hope 
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deferred  and  frustrated  love.  Robert  Herrick’s  book  of 
poems  called  The  Hesperides  is  singularly  revealing. 
Living  in  a  simple  fashion  in  the  country,  this  poet-clergy¬ 
man  wrote  and  published  his  poems,  which  are  essentially 
love  poems,  sparkling  and  lascivious,  indicating  through¬ 
out  a  state  of  singular  exaltation  and  an  almost  pagan  love 
of  nature. 

Coming  to  more  recent  times,  judging  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  one  love  affair  succeeded  another,  Byron 
could  scarcely  have  written  any  poetry  except  under  the 
influence  of  passion.  Keats*  consuming  affection  for 
Fanny  Brawne  was  not  only  the  inspiration  for  some  of 
the  finest  poems  ever  written,  but  one  of  the  conspiring 
causes  of  his  death  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five. 
Wordsworth’s  best  poetry  was  written  during  the  few 
years  in  which  he  was  in  France  or  immediately  after  his 
return,  while  he  was  still  in  love  with  the  French  girl 
Annette,  by  whom  he  had  an  illegitimate  child,  and  whom 
he  would  have  married  if  he  could.  Much  of  Rossetti’s 
finest  work  is  tinged  with  the  gloom  and  self-remorse 
which  fell  upon  him  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Brown¬ 
ing,  Hardy  and  Meredith  all  excelled  in  love  poetry  which 
belongs  to  the  impressionable  years. 

Though  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  work  of  poets 
much  the  same  thing  applies  to  novelists  of  genius. 
Proof  has  recently  come  to  hand  that  Dickens  was  un¬ 
happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  was  in  love  with  a 
^  woman  other  than  his  wife.  Meredith’s  first  marriage 
was  conspicuously  unhappy.  Unless  he  had  been  a  great 
lover  he  could  never  have  written  so  convincingly  of 
woman.  Tolstoy’s  great  novels,  without  doubt,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  were  the  music  of  frustration.  He 
was  not  a  religious  by  temperament,  and  in  certain  minor 
stories  dwells  inordinately  on  passion  and  sex. 

Artists  and  musicians  are  so  proverbially  and  con¬ 
sistently  susceptible  to  love  that  the  hypothesis  seems  less 
difficult  of  proving  in  their  case  than  in  any. 

Causes'  which  determine  the  development  of  genius 
may,  anatomically  and  physiologically,  be  powerful 
enough  to  produce  from  time  to  time  one  man  whose 
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powers  of  co-ordination  and  productive  forces  are  such 
as  enable  him  to  dominate  the  mass  of  poets. 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe  are  of  this  class.  Either  by 
intensity  of  their  sensibility,  or  by  something  excep¬ 
tionally  fortuitous  in  their  age  and  parentage,  each 
excelled  his  contemporaries  and  men  whose  reactions 
were  more  limited  or  circumscribed  to  one  sphere  of 
emotion. 

If  these  things  are  true  of  man  how  are  they  affected 
by  consideration  of  woman’s  contributions  to  poetry  and 
art.-* 

While  it  is  impossible  to  admit  the  existence  in  one 
of  the  sexes  of  a  less  close  correlation  between  the 
physical  and  sexual  centres,  it  is  in  the  nature  and  close¬ 
ness  of  the  correlations  themselves  that  we  must  look  for 
the  cause  of  the  differences  in  the  artistic  manifestations 
of  man  and  woman. 

Without  doubt  the  secondary  sexual  characteristics — as 
also  the  primary  ones — are  of  shorter  and  less  intense 
duration  in  women.  Nor  has  the  love  of  woman  the 
more  disturbing  elements  which  characterise  the  love  of 
man,  facts  which  do  much  to  prove  the  differences 
between  the  orientation  of  the  sexes  as  regards  language. 
Woman’s  attitude  in  producing  works  of  art  is  different 
from  man’s.  As  an  artist  she  is  incapable  of  the  same 
detachment.  Her  intentness  in  describing  herself  seems 
to  derive  from  some  other  motive  than  the  demands  of  the 
highest  art,  which  are  impersonal  and  detached.  Thus 
while  emotional  woman  often  succeeds  in  translating  her 
emotion  into  eloquent  language,  as  a  mere  manifestation 
of  emotion  it  seems  to  suffice.  Unlike  the  poetry  of  the 
male,  which  is  often  a  cry,  a  protest,  an  anguish  of 
frustration,  woman’s  poetry  lacks  depth  and  reality. 
One  often  feels  throughout  the  expression  of  her  dis¬ 
illusion,  of  “  the  void  which  her  quest  after  the  absolute 
which  existed  only  in  her  dreams  ”  has  left,  as  that  her 
art  is  a  form  of  self-assuagement,  a  purely  aesthetic  satis¬ 
faction  to  herself  as  distinct  from  the  great  universal 
purpose  and  meaning  of  art. 

Compare  the  poetry  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
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whose  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  were  inspired  by  love 
of  her  husband,  or  Alice  Meynell’s  great  Sonnet,  which 
not  only  is  the  high  water  mark  of  all  woman’s  poetry, 
but  practically  of  all  the  poetry  of  the  last  forty  years, 
with  the  verse  of  the  poets  mentioned,  and  the  difference 
is  at  once  noticeable. 

That  much  of  woman’s  poetry  and  fiction  to-day  is  on 
as  high  a  plane  as — if  not  higher  than — much  of  man’s 
work,  carries  little  weight  because  the  present  is  not  an 
age  of  geniuses.  It  may  be  that  the  improvement  in 
conditions  which  in  the  past  cribb’d,  cabin’d  and  confin’d 
woman  in  her  intellectual  and  artistic  reactions  will  do 
much  to  widen  her  sense  of  the  requirements  of  great 
poetry  and  art,  and  enable  her  to  approximate  nearer  to 
the  standards  of  genius.  But  we  doubt  whether  her  work 
will  ever  rank  as  high  because,  as  we  have  tried  to  make 
clear,  genius  appears  to  be  the  outcome  of  physiological 
rather  than  of  exclusively  intellectual  or  volitional 
conditions. 


FOR  A  TIME  OF  ABSENCE 

By  Lesley  Grey 

Rest  happy  in  my  love; 

It  will  not  pass  or  veer : 

Here’s  nothing  time  can  move, 
Nothing  to  fear. 

Love  that,  behind  strong  bars, 
Can  suffer  without  sign, 

Trembles  no  more  than  stars 
That,  trembling,  shine. 

Love  has  such  age,  such  youth 
Such  aeons  of  constancy. 

That  even  to  swear  my  truth 
Seems  perfidy ! 


FINANCING  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

By  Alzada  Comstock 


After  twelve  years  under  his  Bolshevist  master  the 
Russian  bear  still  lives ;  lives  and  seems  to  grow  stronger. 
He  has  found  some  means  of  livelihood  which  was 
unknown  to  the  outside  world. 

We  were  bad  prophets  a  decade  ago.  We  said  that 
Bolshevism  could  not  endure.  The  Press,  daily  and 
weekly,  was  sprinkled  with  our  protestations.  Under  such 
captions  as  “  Can  Russia  Survive  ?  ”  “  Why  We  Cannot 
Trade  with  Russia,”  and  “Soviet  Gold  Supply  Dwindles 
to  Nothing,”  we  spoke  our  belief  that  the  life  of  the  new 
Republic  would  be  short. 

Even  Lenin  had  more  of  courage  than  of  hope,  if  a 
Moscow  tale  is  true.  It  is  said  that  a  friend,  going  in  to 
see  him  one  morning  in  the  first  hard  months  of  the 
Bolshevist  rule,  found  him  surprisingly  gay.  “  Look 
there  !  ”  said  Lenin.  “  Look  at  the  calendar  !  We  have 
lived  one  day  longer  than  the  Paris  Commune.  I  never 
thought  we’d  do  it !  ” 

Those  few  weeks  have  multiplied  into  months  and  the 
months  into  years.  Around  Moscow  and  Leningrad  and 
Kharkov  the  factories  rise.  High-tension  wires  are  laced 
across  the  Russian  plains,  and  the  steel  of  fresh-laid  rail¬ 
way  tracks  is  soon  to  join  the  cotton  fields  of  Turkestan 
with  the  wheat  lands  of  Siberia.  Russian  oil  pours  through 
new  pipe-lines  into  the  markets  of  the  world.  German, 
American  and  British  machinery,  bought  with  the  profits, 
goes  back  to  Russia  to  build  airplanes,  drill  oil  wells,  and 
serve  a  hundred  other  needs.  The  United  States,  in 
theory  the  capitalist  arch-enemy,  is  doing  more  than  twice 
as  much  business  with  Russia  as  before  the  War. 

With  the  value  of  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Soviet 
Government  this  article  is  not  concerned.  It  deals  with 


the  financial  methods  by  which  this  alien  system  which 
sounded  so  unworkable  *  to  us  a  decade  ago  has  been 


enabled  to  survive; 


with  the  sinews  of  Communism: 


in 
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short,  with  the  question,  “  How  has  the  Soviet  State  sup¬ 
ported  itself?” 


I 

Two  misconceptions  must  be  abandoned  if  Soviet 
finance  is  to  be  seen  in  perspective.  Changes  in  Russia 
come  quickly,  in  policy  and  practice  if  not  in  that  fine¬ 
spun  theory  in  which  Bolshevists  delight.  But  the 
Western  world  tends  to  cling  to  the  notions  about 
Bolshevism  which  it  got  when  the  Soviet  State  was  new. 
Many  of  these  notions  have  no  bearing  on  Russia  to-day. 

In  the  first  place,  Russia’s  new  pragmatic  definition  of 
the  word  “  Communism  ”  must  be  accepted.  Communism 
in  Russia  long  ago  ceased  to  imply  common  ownership  of 
property  or  Government  ownership  of  all  property. 

For  a  time,  in  the  difficult  period  called  “  Militant  Com¬ 
munism,”  which  began  soon  after  the  Bolshevist  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  lasted  until  1921,  Communism  as  the  outside 
world  understood  the  term  was  in  operation  in  Russia. 
The  State  owned  all,  took  all,  spent  all.  Wages  were  no 
longer  paid.  Instead,  cards  entitling  the  bearer  to  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities  were  distributed  to  the 
workers.  They  were  given  free  rides  on  street-cars  and 
railroads.  Apartments  and  rooms  were  free.  Buying  and 
selling  in  the  ordinary  sense  was  prohibited,  and  the 
Government  card  system  supplanted  it. 

The  food  for  distribution  came  from  the  peasants, 
whose  crops  over  and  above  what  they  needed  for  their 
households  were  confiscated,  or  “requisitioned,”  as  the 
Moscow  Government  preferred  to  say.  There  were,  of 
course,  no  taxes  in  those  days.  The  products  of  the 
“  nationalised  ”  factories  belonged  to  the  State,  just  as  the 
crops  of  the  peasants  belonged  to  the  State ;  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  card  system  in  the  cities 
worked  fairly  well,  but  the  peasants  had  difficulty  in 
getting  anything  with  their  cards.  Money  was  “dis¬ 
credited  ”  and  was  soon  to  disappear.  In  the  meantime  it 
was  useful  to  the  Government,  which  could — and  did— 
print  it  in  unlimited  quantities  and  use  it  for  its  own  more 
urgent  requirements. 
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The  peasants  failed  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  system 
of  confiscation.  The  peasant  is  not  yet  found,  this  wide 
world  over,  who  will  go  on  working  if  all  of  his  surplus  is 
taken  away  from  him.  His  rule  of  conduct  is  simple  :  he 
stops  working  as  soon  as  his  household’s  needs  are  met. 

The  Russian  peasants  objected  to  having  the  wheat  and 
oats  taken  away;  grew  stubborn;  at  last  sporadically 
revolted.  No  wise  Moscow  Government  will  long  oppose 
the  will  of  the  vast  Russian  countryside;  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  million  people,  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  far  out  of  reach  of  any  sort  of  discipline,  who  can 
feed  the  cities  if  they  will  or  starve  them  if  they  will. 

But  not  all  the  men  in  Moscow  are  wise.  Lenin  alone, 
the  one  skilful  administrator  the  Soviet  State  has  yet 
produced,  guessed  the  root  of  the  trouble.  He  changed 
the  regulations,  rushed  manufactured  goods  to  the  dis¬ 
affected  areas,  and  in  that  breathing-space,  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1921,  persuaded  the  mighty  in  Moscow  to 
alter  their  whole  policy  and  to  permit  individual  business. 
In  that  fashion  the  New  Economic  Policy  of  1921,  always 
a  Soviet  landmark,  came  into  being. 

That  was  the  end  of  Russian  Communism  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  sense.  Although  after  three  years  of  “  Nep  ” — 
private  trading  and  individual  business  men  in  Russia  still 
bear  the  tag  made  from  the  first  letters  of  the  words  “  New 
Economic  Policy  ” — the  pendulum  swung  back,  and  the 
Nepmen  were  regulated  and  taxed  and  harried  almost  out 
of  existence;  the  system  which  partially  replaced  Nep  was 
Government  ownership  and  operation  of  large-scale  enter¬ 
prise,  not  Communism. 

Since  1921  the  daily  life  of  the  Russian  in  Moscow  has 
not  been  far  different  from  the  daily  life  of  the  common 
man  in  London  or  Berlin.  He  pays  his  rent,  his  fares, 
buys  his  food,  clothing,  and  small  luxuries  in  the  same 
way.  If  the  Russian  buys  in  a  municipal  or  co-operative 
shop  there  is  little  to  remind  him  of  its  ownership.  Nor  is 
the  peasant  unnecessarily  irritated  by  reminders  of  a 
system  which  he  instinctively  dislikes.  One  fact  annoys 
him  :  the  Government  agents  who  come  to  bid  for  his  crops 
have  rigid  and  unchangeable  ideas  about  low  prices 
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instilled  into  them  in  Moscow.  But  the  peasant  holds  his 
land  on  a  long-term  lease,  and  he  can  bequeath  it  to  his 
son.  He  is  paid  for  his  crops  in  money — though  far  too 
little,  he  insists — and  with  it  he  goes  to  the  village  store 
and  makes  his  purchases. 

So  passed  Communism  in  favour  of  State  Socialism,  or 
State  Capitalism,  as  certain  Russians  prefer  to  call  it. 
The  word  “  Communist  ”  is  retained  to  describe  principles, 
organisations,  and,  chief  of  all,  the  Communist  Party, 
which  is  the  Moscow  Government  itself. 

The  second  misconception  is  the  notion  that  Soviet 
Russia  stands  alone  as  a  country  which  practises  State 
Socialism;  that  the  nations  of  the  world  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  that  which  uses  State  Socialism  (Russia)  and 
those  which  disapprove  of  it  and  refuse  to  practise  it  (the 
other  great  nations). 

No  country  is  wholly  without  government  ownership, 
and  none  is  completely  socialised.  There  are  simply 
degrees  of  socialisation.  If  the  principal  nations  were 
placed  in  order  in  this  respect  the  United  States,  which 
has  few  business  enterprises  outside  of  the  Post  Office  and 
the  Panama  Canal,  would  stand  at  one  end  of  the  scale 
and  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  other.  Great  Britain,  with  its 
large  expenditures  for  social  insurance,  its  State  telegraph 
and  telephone,  and  its  subsidies  for  exports  and  selected 
home  industries,  would  occupy  a  middle  ground.  Ger¬ 
many,  with  its  State-owned  transportation,  should  be 
placed  nearer  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

II 

In  the  last  decade,  in  which  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  France  have  left  their  fiscal  systems  almost 
untouched,  the  Soviet  Union  has  travelled  the  immense 
distance  between  confiscation,  the  method  of  militant 
Communism,  and  a  tax  system  which  looks  like  those  of 
Western  countries.  Income  tax,  industrial  tax,  excises, 
customs,  stamp  taxes — all  the  familiar  types  except  in¬ 
heritance  taxes  are  there. 

Bolshevists,  naturally  enough,  resent  the  statement  that 
the  Soviet  Government  now'  finances  itself  as  capitalist 
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countries  do.  I'he  first  tenet  of  their  faith  would  fail  them 
if  they  were  forced  to  believe  that  Soviet  Russia  was  not 
in  every  way  different  from  the  oppressed  nations  of  the 
West.  “  But,  you  must  understand,  we  have  no  rich 
people  in  Russia,”  the  foreigner  is  told,  a  statement  which 
has  more  relevance  than  might  appear,  for  it  is  the  method 
of  the  Western  countries  which  lack  great  capitalists  which 
Soviet  Russia  has  at  last  adopted. 

This  transition  has  been  accomplished  in  three  stages : 
the  period  of  confiscation  of  peasants’  crops,  from  the  Bol¬ 
shevist  Revolution  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  economic 
policy  in  1921;  the  period  of  taxation  of  private  wealth, 
from  1921  to  1924,  when  the  decline  of  the  new  economic 
policy  began;  and  the  period  of  taxation  of  consumers’ 
goods,  during  which  taxation  has  been  gradually  directed 
towards  the  city  consumer.  The  peasants,  at  first  the 
exploited  class,  are  now  the  protected  class;  at  first  the 
only  important  taxpayers,  they  are  now  only  small  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  national  treasury. 

European  experience  might  have  taught  the  Bolshevists 
that  the  method  of  the  first  period,  in  which  almost  all  the 
revenue  outside  of  paper  money  came  from  requisitions 
on  the  peasants,  was  unworkable;  that  rural  districts  must 
never  be  taxed  so  heavily  as  the  cities,  for  they  will  not 
suffer  it.  But  the  Bolshevists  were  trained  not  by 
European  chancellors  but  in  the  Marxian  school.  In 
Marx’s  philosophy  it  was  implied  that  in  a  workers’  State 
the  peasants  would  be  glad  and  proud  to  give  their  all  to 
their  liberated  brothers  in  the  cities. 

The  Russian  peasants  were  neither  glad  nor  proud,  nor 
did  they  show  any  pleasurable  sentiment  whatever.  They 
were  obstinate,  as  we  have  seen.  They  did  not  care  what 
happened  to  the  cities  if  only  the  product  of  their  hard 
labour  on  the  stubborn  Russian  plains  were  not  lost  to 
them.  They  restricted  their  planting,  concealed  their 
harvested  grain,  refused  their  wheat  to  the  collectors.  And, 
belatedly — for  the  Volga  famine  was  already  in  sight — the 
requisition  of  foodstuffs  was  abandoned,  and  the  peasants, 
after  they  had  paid  fixed  taxes  in  kind,  were  allowed  to 
keep  their  surplus  or  sell  it  in  the  open  market. 
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In  the  second  period  it  was  the  Nepman,  not  the  peasant 
whose  taxpaying  powers  were  exploited  by  the  State.  The 
private  traders  in  Russia  were  no  more  popular  than  the 
War  and  post-War  profiteers  of  Western  Europe.  They 
were  mostly  small  manufacturers  and  traders,  for  large- 
scale  enterprise  was  retained  by  the  State ;  but  they  pros¬ 
pered  greatly  in  the  new  order  of  things,  and  spent  their 
money  conspicuously  in  the  cabarets  and  restaurants 
which  sprang  up  in  Moscow. 

This  new  bourgeoisie  was  clearly  a  rich  source  of 
revenue  for  the  State.  In  order  to  reach  them  the  once- 
discredited  tools  of  capitalist  society — graduated  income 
and  property  taxes — were  used.  The  taxation  of  near¬ 
luxuries — alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee  and  the 
like — was  another  natural  consequence  of  new  habits  of 
consumption.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  facilitate  private 
trade,  money  was  restored  and  the  currency  stabilised,  and 
a  State  banking  system  was  started.  By  1924  the  financial 
machinery  of  capitalism  was  in  fairly  smooth  working 
order. 

But  the  flourishing  though  small  plant  of  private  trade 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  put  forth  more  leaves.  Early 
in  1924  Lenin  died.  For  some  reason,  possibly  because 
of  the  strange  demonstration  of  popular  loyalty  while  his 
body  lay  in  state,  the  Communist  leaders  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  to  exterminate  the  new  bourgeoisie.  Lenin 
would  have  halted  the  campaign  against  private  trade;  yet, 
oddly,  it  was  carried  on  in  his  name  and  that  of  the  Soviet 
idea,  linked  close  as  they  were  to  be  from  that  time 
forward. 

But  in  this  reaction  against  the  new  economic  policy, 
which  coincides  with  the  third  period  in  taxation,  it  was 
difficult  to  know  where  to  turn  for  funds.  Plainly  the 
peasant  would  stand  no  more;  that  lesson  was  almost— 
though  not  quite — learned  under  Lenin,  who  understood 
the  villages.  For  a  time,  while  the  Nepmen  were  being 
taxed  out  of  existence,  there  would  be  revenue  from  them. 

Only  one  way  of  finding  money  remained  :  taxation  of 
the  city  workers  through  the  goods  which  they  consume, 
that  is,  excises.  It  was  a  harsh  method,  for  the  cost  of 
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living  of  the  city  proletariat  was  already  high  in  relation 
to  wages.  But  the  Soviet  Government  had  travelled  far 
from  those  early  days  when  it  was  assumed  that  the 
peasants  would  cheerfully  fill  the  national  exchequer. 

To-day  these  commodity  taxes  bring  in  as  much  as  all 
other  kinds  of  taxes  combined.  Meanwhile  the  agricultural 
taxes  have  been  steadily  lightened.  In  1920  they  furnished 
nearly  all  of  the  revenue  outside  of  fresh  issues  of  cur¬ 
rency;  in  1925  the  fraction  had  fallen  to  one-fourth;  and  in 
1929  the  yield  of  agricultural  taxes  is  to  be  only  a  tenth 
of  the  total  tax  revenue.  The  system  of  taxation  is  now 
surprisingly  like  that  of  France,  which  does  not  rise  the 
income  tax  so  extensively  as  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  which  nevertheless  does  not  dare  tax  its 
peasants  heavily. 

But  the  Kremlin,  still  under  the  spell  of  Marx,  has  not 
solved  its  peasant  problem.  It  has  yet  to  learn  the  lesson 
which  was  taught  the  United  States  early  in  its  career, 
and  which  the  Colonies  taught  England  long  before — that 
agricultural  people  far  from  the  seat  of  government  tend 
to  distrust  it,  are  hostile  to  taxation,  doubt  whether  benefits 
of  that  government  will  ever  reach  them.  A  whisky  rebel¬ 
lion  may  yet  find  its  counterpart  in  Russia. 

Moscow  is  now  trying  to  shift  the  burden  of  taxation  to 
the  prosperous  peasants,  the  kulaks,  on  the  ground  that 
tliey  form  a  bourgeoisie  against  which  class  warfare  must 
be  waged.  These  men  are,  of  course,  the  most  efficient, 
and  when  they  take  their  revenge  the  food  of  the  cities  will 
be  cut  down.  A  bad  matter  will  grow  worse,  for  last  year 
grain  exports,  once  Russia’s  first  foreign  trade  commodity, 
dropped  almost  to  nothing.  It  was  the  peasants’  instinc¬ 
tive  protest  against  the  artificially  low  prices  for  grain  while 
manufactured  goods  were  costly.  Now  they  must  be 
punished,  and  there  is  no  Lenin  to  stay  the  Kremlin’s 
hand. 


Ill 

Another  common  misapprehension  about  Soviet  Russia 
is  the  belief  that  the  system  is  extraordinarily  expensive. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Government  costs  each  person 
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a  little  less  than  the  American  Government  and  far  less 
than  the  British.  The  per  capita  cost  of  the  national 
Government  in  Soviet  Russia  in  1927-28  was  about  £5  as 
compared  with  approximately  £6  in  the  United  States  and 
£19  in  Great  Britain.  The  Government  departments, 
including  the  Army  and  Navy,  cost  Russia  a  little  more 
than  £2  and  Great  Britain  £7.  Such  a  comparison,  of 
course,  leaves  out  of  account  the  low  incomes  of  the  mass 
of  the  Russian  people. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  unexpectedly  low  cost  of 
government  in  Soviet  Russia.  One  is  the  fact  that  large 
areas  of  that  vast  country  are  almost  out  of  reach  of  the 
Government’s  arm.  State  offices,  as  every  Westerner  can 
testify,  serve  largely  the  urban  population.  In  Russia 
only  15  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  urban. 

The  visitor  in  Moscow,  seeing  large  numbers  of  build¬ 
ings  given  over  to  Government  offices,  exclaims  over  their 
cost,  forgetting  that  he  is  in  the  capital  of  Russia,  where 
Government  buildings  may  appropriately  be  found;  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  bureaucracy  of  which  he  has  heard 
so  much  is  actually  under  his  eye,  while  thousands  of 
miles  away,  in  Central  Asia  and  Eastern  Siberia,  primi¬ 
tive  people  are  living  out  their  lives  as  they  have  lived 
them  for  centuries,  unaware  that  Moscow  exists. 

The  second  explanation  of  the  low  cost  of  government 
is  the  fact  that  all  of  the  State’s  large  economic  enter¬ 
prises  except  transportation  are  run  independently  of  the 
Budget,  and  that  some  of  them  are  almost  self-support¬ 
ing.  Their  position  is  much  like  that  of  the  State  rail¬ 
roads  in  Europe  since  the  post-War  Budget  reforms  were 
made.  The  Soviet  industries  are  operated  by  companies 
or  “  trusts  ”  formed  by  the  Government,  and  are  expected 
to  show  profits  like  private  companies  as  soon  as  they 
have  become  established.  In  the  meantime  they  are 
given  Budget  subsidies  for  capital  improvement.  Trans¬ 
portation  alone  appears  in  the  Budget  with  a  full  account 
of  its  income  and  outgo. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  Budget  reflects  Soviet 
Russia’s  State  Socialism  or  State  Capitalism  is  in  this 
list  of  subsidies  or  “  appropriations  for  the  improvement 
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of  national  economy.”  These  grants  for  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  electrification  and  trade  account  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  the  national  expenditure,  and  are  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  the  profits  from  industry  and  other  enter¬ 
prises  which  appear  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  Budget. 

Moderate  as  the  subsidies  are  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Western  countries,  they  are  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
present  financial  strain  in  Soviet  Russia;  for  strain  there 
undoubtedly  is.  Inflation  of  the  currency,  depreciation 
of  the  ruble,  bond  issues  to  meet  Budget  expenditure, 
foreign  trade  deficits  and  the  necessity  of  shipping  gold 
abroad — these  straws  show  the  way  the  wind  blows. 

For  Russia  the  old  saying,  “Penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  ”  needs  inversion  into  “  Pound  wise  and  penny 
foolish.”  Capital  investments  are  being  made  which  in 
their  very  nature  cannot  yield  a  return  for  several  years. 
For  the  sake  of  great  potential  gains  in  the  coming 
generation  the  Moscow  Government  is  mortgaging  the 
present,  apparently  beyond  its  power  to  meet  its  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  country  is  too  poor  to  pay  even  the  moderate 
taxes  demanded  by  the  great  economic  programme.  The 
pennies  of  to-day  cannot  be  found. 

The  electrification  programme  is  an  example.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  dream  of  an  electrified,  mechanised  Russia,  nearly 
£20,000,000  a  year  is  being  taken  from  the  Budget  and 
used  for  damming  the  Dnieper  River  and  building  power 
plants  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  the  timber  wastes  of  the 
North.  It  will  be  a  generation  before  the  work  is  finished, 
and  the  cost  will  run  into  billions  of  rubles. 

But  the  pennies  for  to-day  are  hard  to  find,  and  signs 
of  strain  multiply.  Inflation  of  the  currency  in  1928 
showed  how  badly  the  Government  needed  money.  The 
anti-peasant  policy  had  alienated  the  villages,  and  the 
once-important  export,  grain,  had  almost  vanished.  The 
balance  of  trade  had  turned  against  Russia.  That  deficit 
and  other  debts,  such  as  bills  for  machinery  bought 
abroad  on  credit,  must  be  paid  in  gold. 

The  gold  could  be  found,  but  at  a  price.  Soviet 
Russia  is  a  gold-producing  country,  and  if  it  could  extract 
from  the  peasants  enough  wheat  for  a  favourable  balance 
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of  trade  and  were  less  eager  to  mortgage  its  future  with 
foreign  credits,  it  could  build  up  an  enviable  gold  reserve. 
The  mines  in  the  Urals  and  in  Siberia  have  been  reorgan¬ 
ised  and  modernised,  and  Russia  is  now  producing  about 
as  much  gold  as  before  the  War.  But  as  things  stand 
the  gold  must  go  abroad,  so  that  the  State  bank  ratio  and 
the  gold  reserve  itself  have  tended  to  decrease  since  1926. 

With  the  flow  of  gold  abroad  the  internal  strain  grew 
more  severe.  There  seemed  to  be  only  one  way  out :  the 
issue  of  paper  money  to  meet  the  cost  of  expanding 
industry  and  carrying  through  electrification.  Russia 
was  plainly  still  too  poor  in  1928  to  have  its  taxes 
increased,  even  though  expenditure  had  outstripped 
revenue.  Loans  did  a  little — in  the  current  year  the 
Soviet  Union  is  borrowing  to  cover  a  tenth  of  the  Budget 
— but  the  method  of  inflation  was  easier  and  more  flexible. 

The  Soviet  Government  had  not  resorted  to  inflation 
since  the  currency  and  banking  reforms  of  the  New 
Economic  Policy  were  carried  through,  but  there  was  no 
choice  now.  Between  March  ist  and  November  ist, 
1928,  the  volume  of  Treasury  Notes  in  circulation  was 
almost  doubled.  The  expansion  required  a  change  in 
the  currency  law,  a  change  which  was  made  by  official 
decree  in  August. 

Soviet  Russia,  too  conscious  of  its  latent  wealth,  is  just 
now  living  beyond  its  means.  The  country  is  like  a  poor 
but  ambitious  young  man,  who  is  putting  so  much  of  his 
daily  earnings  into  a  great  modern  house  that  he  cannot 
buy  clothes  or  food.  Soon  he  must  face  the  fact  that  if 
his  daily  needs  cannot  be  met  he  may  not  live  to  occupy 
his  expensive  house. 

The  explanation  of  the  survival  of  Soviet  Russia  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  has  changed  its  policy  to  meet  emer¬ 
gencies.  Beneath  that  red  flag  which  has  flown  over  the 
Kremlin  night  and  day  for  twelve  years  many  eleventh- 
hour  conferences  have  met  and  many  sudden  shifts  of 
plan  have  been  made.  Once  again,  just  before  it  is  too 
late,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  Soviet  Government  alter 
its  programme. 
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Some  Considerations  on  the  Coming  of  the 
Sound  Film 

By  H.  Macmillan 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  “  talkies  ”  made  an  em¬ 
phatic  debut  in  England.  From  being  an  experiment  of 
which  we  knew  little,  except  that  it  was  being  tried  in 
America,  in  the  course  of  a  short  six  months  the  sound  film 
has  become  a  most  popular  form  of  entertainment,  and 
bids  fair  to  revolutionise  the  moving  picture  industry. 

The  public  were  not  ready  for  this.  The  silent  film  had 
barely  emerged  from  the  position  of  a  lower  middle  class 
obsession,  and  its  defects  were  more  evident  than  its 
merits.  But  it  was  emerging.  A  film  reviewer  is  now 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  well-conducted  newspaper. 
Last  March  The  Times  issued  a  Film  Supplement,  and 
since  then  almost  daily  notes  on  some  aspect  of  the  moving 
picture  business  have  appeared.  The  B.B.C.  have 
arranged  a  series  of  talks  on  “  The  Future  of  the  Film” 
by  experts  in  the  trade.  A  member  of  the  Asquith  family 
has  become  a  film  director. 

A  great  deal  of  footage  has  been  turned  through  the 
projector  (to  use  the  appropriate  metaphor)  since  1925, 
when  The  Times  published  its  last  series  of  articles  on  the 
subject.  Under  the  title  ol  ”  Why  We  do  not  get  Better 
Pictures,”  the  articles  explained  that  the  films  could  never 
appeal  to  the  educated  classes  in  this  country,  as  long  as 
the  taste  of  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  of  America 
dictated  to  Hollywood  what  pictures  were  to  be  like. 

Times  have  not  changed  essentially  since  then.  The 
box  office  still  rules.  But  commercial  considerations  also 
govern  the  production  of  stage  plays,  and  every  other  form 
of  popular  entertainment.  There  is  a  difference.  The 
pictures  are  a  cheap  and  accessible  form  of  amusement, 
and  the  crowds  who  now  make  a  habit  of  the  pictures  only 
went  to  the  theatre  occasionally,  or  not  at  all.  The  appeal 
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of  the  theatre  is  to  individual  taste ;  that  of  the  films  is  to 
the  taste  of  whole  classes.  The  trade  reviewers,  in  com¬ 
mending  new  films  to  the  exhibitors,  distinguish  between 
films  as  suitable  for  “discerning,”  “uncritical,”  “exact¬ 
ing,”  and  “  undiscriminating  ”  patrons.  But  these  terms 
apply  more  to  the  general  character  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  a  picture  house  is  situated  than  to  a  personal 
preference  amongst  members  of  the  audiences.  Audiences 
as  a  whole  take  what  is  given  to  them,  and  it  speaks  well 
for  the  acumen  of  the  cinematograph  exhibitor  that  the 
public  are  supplied  with  what  will  not  fail  to  interest 
them. 

As  interest  has  spread  to  the  more  cultivated  classes  an 
inclination  to  criticise  the  fare  offered  has  become  mani¬ 
fest,  together  with  a  demand  for  a  different  class  of  pic¬ 
tures. 

This  smaller,  critical  public  is  handicapped  by  knowing 
practically  nothing  about  the  conditions  which  govern  the 
making  of  films.  Certain  defects  are  obvious,  certain  im¬ 
provements  are  desirable;  but  the  critic  can  easily  be 
cornered  by  being  told,  what  is  unquestionably  true,  that 
he  does  not  understand  the  “  medium  ”  of  the  moving 
picture. 

Then,  just  as  he  is  beginning  to  try  to  understand  comes 
the  “  talkie  ”  boost.  There  are  two  elements  in  this,  one 
American  and  one  English.  Reading  between  the  lines 
of  a  speech  made  recently  by  Mr.  Jesse  Lasky,  it  appears 
that  the  real  stimulus  of  the  “  talkies  ”  is  a  fear  on  the  part 
of  American  producers  of  a  slump  in  pictures,  and  the 
necessity  for  some  new  move  if  public  interest  is  to  be 
maintained.  On  the  English  side  there  is  a  fear  that  this 
country  will  be  left  behind.  Hence  the  exaggerated 
praise  of  sound  films,  and  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that 
the  silent  film  is  dead. 

The  following  gems  are  extracted  from  recent  efforts 
to  commend  the  new  production :  “  A  thoroughly  up-to- 
the-minute  offering  ” ;  “  A  saga  of  love  and  loveliness  that 
will  take  Europe  by  storm”;  “Exploring  drama  and 
comedy,  music  and  movement,  doing  the  work  of  the  mori¬ 
bund  stage  play  and  the  effete  musical  comedy  with  more 
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mobility  and  expressiveness  than  either.”  Anybody  who 
has  sampled  entertainment  referred  to  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  deciding  how  near  this  description  comes  to  the  truth. 

The  fact  is,  before  we  are  able  to  make  up  our  minds 
about  the  “  talkies  ”  we  shall  have  to  spend  a  little  time 
over  the  study  of  the  screen  in  general.  It  will  then  be 
time  enough  to  decide  whether  this  new  element  is  likely  to 
be  of  permanent  value  in  the  development  of  the  moving 
picture  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  the  absence  of 
sound,  which  is  one  of  the  main  distinctions  between  the 
cinema  and  the  theatre,  is  not  a  feature  which  possesses  a 
definite  value  of  its  own. 

It  is  as  well  to  begin  by  recalling  how  little  we  do  know 
about  the  pictures. 

In  the  theatre  we  are  most  of  us  on  familiar  ground.  For 
one  thing,  plays  are  published  and  are  read  very  much  in 
the  form  in  which  they  are  performed.  When  we  read  a 
play  we  are  able  to  form  some  sort  of  idea  of  what  it  would 
look  like.  Many  people  have  tried  their  hands  at  acting 
and  understand  stage  directions.  Amateur  theatricals  are  a 
widespread  form  of  amusement.  That  often  began  when 
we  were  very  young.  The  average  person  has  some  sort 
of  idea  of  the  task  before  an  actor  in  adding  to  the  written 
word  gesture  and  movement  and  presenting  it  to  an  audi¬ 
ence.  Further,  we  know  something  of  what  the  back  of 
the  stage  is  like.  We  take  an  enormous  interest  in  life 
behind  the  scenes.  Novels,  short  stories,  film  scenes, 
added  to  scraps  of  personal  experience,  help  to  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  theatre,  in  the  largest  sense,  in  a  way  which 
would  not  be  possible  for  an  outsider  in  relation  to  any 
other  profession. 

But  not  one  person  in  a  million  has  ever  seen  the 
scenario  of  a  film  play,  nor,  if  he  saw  one,  would  he  be 
able  to  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  By  looking  at  the  script 
of  a  stage  play  we  can  appreciate  the  effect  of  dialogue, 
but  the  scenario  tells  nothing  whatever,  except  to  the 
expert,  of  what  the  picture  which  is  to  be  made  from  it  will 
be  like. 

This  is  not  the  only  difference.  The  legitimate  theatre 
has  never  been  blatantly  commercial.  It  aims  at  making 
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profits  and  supporting  the  people  connected  with  it.  It 
does  so  in  the  way  that  the  Royal  Academy,  for  example, 
does.  But  imagine  the  Royal  Academy  trying  to  lure 
the  public  to  its  exhibition  by  striking  advertisements 
of  the  sensational  subjects  of  the  pictures,  quite  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  merits  of  the  painting.  The  films  have  a 
greater  affinity  with  the  legitimate  stage  as  regards  the 
professed  character  of  the  entertainment — film  plays  are 
either  “  drama  ”  or  “  comedy  ” — but  with  the  revue  as 
regards  methods  and  appeal.  It  is  not  unknown  for  a 
play  to  be  written  for  a  particular  actor  or  actress,  but  the 
films  carry  this  to  a  degree  quite  unknown  to  the  stage. 
A  new  picture  is  “So-and-So’s  Starring  Vehicle.”  This 
indicates  clearly  the  relative  importance  of  the  star  and 
the  play.  Revues  also  tend  to  subordinate  other  elements 
to  the  personal  attractions  of  a  star,  but  they  do  not  state 
it  with  the  same  baldness,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
the  revue  has  to  lose  a  little  on  the  roundabouts  for  what 
It  makes  on  the  coconut  shies.  In  return  for  being 
allowed  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  physical  charms  of  the 
star  and  enjoy  her  dancing,  her  admirers  have  to  endure 
her  singing  and  speaking  voice  and  her  rudimentary 
notions  of  acting.  The  pictures  have  got  over  that  diffi¬ 
culty  up  to  the  present  by  cutting  out  some  of  the  most 
valuable  clues  ti.  personality.  They  get  over  the  further 
difficulty  of  acting  ability  by  the  practice  of  producing 
companies  engaging  a  number  of  stars  and  having  plays 
written  to  suit  those  who  are  under  contract  to  them. 

They  are  able  to  get  over  another  artistic  difficulty  by 
the  nature  of  the  medium,  which  enables  a  large  share  of 
the  credit  for  the  acting  to  be  transferred  from  the  actual 
performer  to  the  director.  A  star  can  rehearse  a  section 
of  a  part  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  director, 
who  can  shout  suggestions  and  instructions  all  the  time, 
and  then  that  section  can  be  “  shot,”  and  is  done  with. 
This  calls  for  quite  a  different  degree  of  artistry  from  the 
learning  and  presentation  of  a  part  on  the  stage.  It  is 
often  little  more  than  the  personal  appearance  of  a  star 
about  which  the  public  goes  wild  with  enthusiasm.  The 
director  and  the  camera  man  are  entitled  to  a  large  share 
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of  the  credit,  and  the  scenario  writer  to  some,  though  not 
to  a  share  proportionate  to  that  which  is  claimed  by  the 
author  of  a  play. 

This  leads  to  the  subject  of  how  the  film  is  actually 
made,  a  matter  about  which  the  public  knows  scarcely  any¬ 
thing.  It  is  a  complicated  business.  It  begins  of  necessity 
with  some  sort  of  a  story.  The  story  is  either  put  together 
as  a  “  vehicle  ”  for  a  particular  star,  or  it  is  an  adaptation 
of  a  play,  or  a  novel,  or  less  frequently  it  is  just  a  story 
which  the  scenario  department  of  the  producing  company 
regards  as  likely  to  make  a  good  picture. 

Its  first  form  is  the  synopsis,  which  includes  an  outline  of 
the  story  itself,  together  with  a  cast  of  the  characters,  and 
a  short  sketch  of  each,  written  in  the  style  of  those  chapter 
headings  thoughtfully  provided  by  certain  newspapers  to 
their  serial  stories  to  assist  readers  who  begin  the  story  in 
the  middle.  The  story  now  passes  through  several  stages 
each  more  technical  than  the  last.  First  comes  the  “treat¬ 
ment.”  This  is  arrived  at  by  expanding,  or  “splitting 
down,”  as  it  is  called,  the  synopsis  into  chapters  called 
“  sequences,”  which  give  the  smallest  details  of  the  action 
of  every  character  throughout  the  course  of  the  play. 
From  this  is  composed  the  “  scenario.”  This  is  barely 
intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and  contains  exact  and 
technical  descriptions  of  the  way  in  which  the  scenes  are 
to  be  photographed. 

The  director  now  takes  the  matter  in  hand,  and  it  is  this 
stage  which  provides  some  of  the  surprises  which  await  the 
author  of  a  novel,  for  example,  when  he  sees  the  film 
version  of  his  work.  The  director  goes  to  work  with  one 
eye  on  photographic  effect.  He  inserts  instructions  for  the 
tricks  of  production  which  he  specially  favours.  He  intro¬ 
duces  whole  scenes  of  “  proved  entertainment  value.” 
These  usually  include  the  familiar  beauty  chorus  dancing 
on  a  stage,  a  restaurant  scene,  a  dance  hall.  Every  pic¬ 
ture-goer  is  aware  that  it  is  the  exception  to  see  a  film 
which  does  not  contain  a  photograph  of  somebody  running 
up  or  down  stairs,  somebody  driving  away  from  a  palatial 
residence  in  a  luxurious  motor  car,  which  careers  through 
crowded  streets,  and  dashes  round  corners,  and  for  which 
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all  the  rest  of  the  traffic  miraculously  makes  way.  The 
director  also  makes  notes  of  the  inclusion  of  extra  shots 
to  emphasise  points  in  the  story. 

The  final  form  of  the  scenario  with  the  director’s  notes 
and  amendments  is  called  the  “continuity  script.”  This 
is  used  on  the  floor  of  the  studio  during  the  work  of 
rehearsal  and  shooting  the  scenes.  But  before  this  takes 
place  the  art  director  is  brought  into  consultation,  and 
there  are  two  or  three  other  stages  to  be  gone  through 
which  are  too  technical  to  be  of  any  general  interest. 

The  important  elements  in  the  completed  film  are  the 
story,  the  acting,  the  direction,  and  the  photography.  The 
story  contains  that  most  important  feature  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  the  crisis;  and  the  story  and  the  direction  between 
them  include  the  equally  important  feature  of  the  “  titles.” 

By  way  of  making  this  more  clear  there  follows  here  a 
short  excerpt  from  a  story  in  synopsis  form,  showing  first 
what  it  looks  like  as  a  treatment,  and  then  in  a  complete 
scenario. 

Synopsis. 

After  three  years  John  returns  home,  and  he  and  Sylvia  meet  again. 
Treatment. 

At  last  the  long  years  of  separation  are  over.  Sylvia  has  received  the 
message  announcing  John’s  arrival  in  London,  and  asking  if  he  may 
see  her  ou  the  following  day  at  ii  o’clock.  It  is  a  matchless  morning 
in  summer  which  finds  her  awaiting  his  coming  in  the  luxurious  boudoir 
in  the  old  house  in  Regent’s  Park,  where  they  parted  what  seems  a 
lifetime  ago. 

She  stands  by  the  window,  struggling  for  composure,  but  the  nervou.s 
hands  betray  her  impatience.  She  gives  a  touch  to  the  flowers  in  a 
bowl  on  the  little  table  beside  her. 

As  the  clock  strikes  she  hears  his  footsteps  outside  the  room,  and 
looks  round.  The  door  opens  to  admit  John.  Sylvia  welcomes  him 
with  a  happy  smile.  He  rapidly  crosses  the  room,  and  takes  her  hands 
in  his. 

Scenario. 

Sequence  IX. 

Scene :  Sylvia’s  boudoir. 

Set  No.  4. 

Time :  Morning  ;  Summer. 

Characters :  Sylvia. 

John. 
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Shot  No.  601. 

Fade  in  on 

Title:  "  The  Long  Years  of  Parting  Over,  Sylvia  Awaits  the 
Coming  of  Her  Lover  at  the  Appointed  Hour.” 

Fade  out. 

Int.  Sylvia’s  Boudoir. 

Long  shot  of  room,  showing  clock  on  bracket,  window  on  right, 
in  front  of  window  a  small  table  with  bowl  of  flowers.  The  hands 
of  the  clock  point  to  nearly  eleven.  Sylvia  stands  by  the  window, 
looking  out. 

Mix  to 

Shot  No.  602. 

Int.  Sylvia’s  Boudoir. 

Mid-shot  of  Sylvia  standing  by  window.  She  betrays  agitation.  She 
looks  round  room,  then  down  at  flowers,  nervously  rearranging  them 
in  the  bowl.  Makes  gesture  of  impatience,  then  looks  round  at  clock. 
Shot  No.  603. 

Int.  Sylvia’s  Boudoir. 

Close  up  of  clock  face.  The  hands  point  to  ii  o’clock. 

Shot  No.  604.. 

Int.  Sylvia’s  Boudoir. 

Close  up  of  Sylvia.  Run  for  a  few  feet. 

Shot  No.  603. 

Int.  Sylvia’s  Boudoir. 

Close  up  of  clock  face. 

Mix  to 

Shot  No.  606. 

Int.  Sylvia’s  Boudoir. 

Close  up  of  back  of  clock,  showing  hammer  and  bell.  The  hammer 
strikes  eleven  times. 

Shot  No.  60J. 

Int.  Sylvia’s  Boudoir. 

Momentary  close  up  of  clock  face. 

Shot  No.  608. 

Int.  Sylvia’s  Boudoir. 

Long  shot  showing  Sylvia  at  window.  She  is  looking  towards  clock, 
over  her  shoulder.  As  her  glance  shifts  to  the  left,  panoram  quickly 
left  to  door,  which  opens  to  admit  John.  Run  long  enough  to 
establish  John. 

Shot  No.  6og. 

Int.  Sylvia’s  Boudoir. 

Angle  shot  from  door  trucking  forward  as  John  advances  across 
room.  As  Sylvia  comes  forward  to  meet  him. 

Mix  to 

Shot  No.  610. 


Int.  Sylvia’s  Boudoir. 

Mid-shot  of  John  taking  Sylvia's  hands. 


This  is  fairly  typical.  A  director  might  include  shots 
of  John  driving  through  the  streets,  arriving  at  the  house, 
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and  ascending  the  staircase,  interspersed  with  close-ups 
of  Sylvia  registering  emotion.  Some  directors  might  even 
include  a  close-up  of  Sylvia’s  chest,  mixing  to  a  view  of 
her  inside  to  show  the  effect  of  her  agitation  upon  her 
heart,  and  then  a  sudden  cut  to  a  stop  watch  to  indicate 
the  accelerated  heart  beat.  Efforts  almost  as  bad  as  this 
to  dissect  emotion  have  occasionally  been  perpetrated. 
This  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  development  of 
the  story  from  its  earliest  form  until  the  camera  does  its 
work. 

The  organisation  of  the  film  industry  can  best  be  studied 
in  the  trade  journals.  The  first  sensation  on  opening  one 
of  these  is  not  unlike  that  of  an  unaccustomed  person  who 
lands  for  the  first  time  in  a  foreign  country.  He  looks 
around  on  scenes  and  objects  which  are  more  or  less 
familiar,  and  yet  is  keenly  aware  of  a  difference. 

The  cinema  trade  journals  are  not  like  any  other  English 
periodicals,  and  yet  they  are  not  entirely  American.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  a  style  that  is  clear, 
pungent,  straightforward  and  unadorned.  They  do  not 
touch  a  high  literary  standard.  But  anybody  who  is  faced 
with  the  task  of  “  getting  it  across  ”  might  do  worse  than 
^tudy  the  leading  articles  in  the  Cinema. 

The  illustrations  are  excellently  printed  photographs 
of  the  contrasting  type,  with  the  hard  outlines  with  which 
the  posters  on  picture  houses  have  familiarised  us. 

The  general  policy  of  the  trade  papers  is  that  of  “  one 
Demetrius,  a  silversmith,”  who  might  very  well  be  adopted 
as  the  patron  saint  of  the  Cinematograph  Exhibitors’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  advertisements  voice  the  opinions  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  subject  of  their  wares,  the  editorial  and  news 
columns  are  taken  up  with  the  interests  of  the  exhibitors, 
while  in  the  reviews  of  films  which  have  just  been  “trade 
shown  ”  there  is  independent  commentary  on  the  work  of 
the  production  companies.  These  reviews  form  the  most 
valuable  feature  of  the  papers.  They  are  fearless  in  their 
criticism  of  stories,  acting,  direction  and  photography. 
They  would  form  a  useful  guide  for  the  public  in  selecting 
what  pictures  to  go  and  see,  if  the  public  ever  saw  them. 

An  analysis  of  the  review^s  places  the  various  elements 
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of  the  completed  film,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  in  this 
order  of  excellence  :  photography,  direction,  acting,  story. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  improvement  of 
the  character  of  the  entertainment  must  begin  with  the 
story.  Lamentations  on  the  paucity  of  good  scenario 
writers  are  heard  on  all  sides.  Editors  tell  of  the  enormous 
output  of  worthless  stuff  which  they  are  compelled  to  read 
and  reject,  but,  beyond  a  vague  idea  of  setting  up  an 
English  Academy  of  Cinematographic  Art,  nothing  is  done 
to  put  writers  in  the  way  of  finding  out  what  the  scenario 
departments  really  want.  So  the  foundation  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  is  left  to  chance,  and  the  other  elements  do 
their  best  to  make  up  for  the  weakness  of  what  should 
be  the  strong  point,  and  they  make  up  for  it,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  on  stereotyped  American  lines.  And  what 
power  good  stories  might  have  is  made  clear  by  that  aspect 
of  the  subject  which  must  now  claim  our  attention. 

No  question  relating  to  the  films,  silent  or  talkie,  can  be 
settled  apart  from  the  consideration  of  their  psychological 
value.  The  leisured  and  educated  classes  go  to  the  pictures 
in  the  same  way  as  they  formerly  went  to  the  theatre.  The 
working  classes,  and  those  of  less  education,  make  going 
to  the  pictures  a  regular  habit.  There  is  a  reason  for  this. 
Many  of  them  come  to  the  pictures  from  a  drab  life  which 
is  none  too  easy.  Post-War  conditions  have  brought  dis¬ 
content.  There  is  little  prospect  of  things  improving, 
except  by  means  of  stern  competition,  so  stern  that  most 
people  recognise  that  any  progress  is  out  of  the  question 
for  sheer  lack  of  equipment.  For  such  the  films  are  an 
anodyne  against  despair. 

Four  features  of  the  entertainment  assist  this.  First, 
the  darkness.  A  half-filled  theatre  produces  a  depressing 
effect  upon  an  audience,  who  in  consequence  prepare  them¬ 
selves  to  see  an  unsuccessful  play,  and  the  effect  remains 
after  the  lights  are  turned  down.  But  this  does  not  operate 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent  in  a  picture  house.  Each 
member  of  the  audience  feels  that  the  show  is  for  him  or 
her,  and  it  makes  little  difference  if  the  theatre  is  full  or 
empty.  The  devotee  can,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  as 
if  in  trance,  get  away,  and  live  with  the  actors  on  the 
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screen.  And  the  darkness  allows  everyone  to  enjoy  the 
show  in  his  own  way. 

Then  there  is  the  medium.  The  film  play  is  not  per¬ 
formed  by  actors  and  actresses  in  person,  and  therefore  the 
performers  are  far  more  real  to  the  audience.  The  same 
influence  is  at  work  which  in  another  sphere  decides  a 
child’s  preference  for  a  shapeless  rag  doll  over  a  highly 
realistic  pink  and  white  counterfeit  of  a  human  baby.  There 
is  more  scope  for  imagination.  In  an  ordinary  theatre, 
even  if  we  succeed  in  forgetting  that,  after  all,  it  is  only  a 
play,  the  actors  shatter  the  illusion  at  the  end  of  every  act 
by  coming  before  the  curtain  to  receive  our  applause.  It 
is  true  that  film  stars  are  developing  a  distressing  habit  of 
making  personal  appearances,  but  from  the  nature  of  things 
this  cannot  happen  very  often,  and  only  in  the  largest 
picture  houses.  So  we  are  not  much  affected,  and  the  chief 
result  is  to  show  how  little  real  touch  those  who  control  the 
film  industry  have  with  the  mind  of  the  people. 

The  third  element  in  the  psychological  value  of  the  film 
is  the  story.  Here  there  is  no  possibility  whatever  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  The  experienced  picture-goer  knows  quite 
well  that  everyone  concerned  will  have  regard  to  his  pre¬ 
judices.  Some  Russian  and  German  producers,  it  is  true, 
break  away  sometimes  from  the  rule  of  the  happy  ending, 
and  in  the  trade  reviews  such  films  are  noted  as  suitable  for 
better-class  houses  only,  or  for  discriminating  patrons. 
Then  the  story  always  exhibits  life  of  the  kind  for  which 
the  audience  is  supposed  to  have  secret  longings  but  which 
is  quite  out  of  its  reach.  Everyone  lives  in  the  most 
gorgeous  surroundings,  so  gorgeous  that  even  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  luxury  would  be  profoundly  uncomfort¬ 
able  if  they  had  to  endure  them  every  day.  Scenes  of 
squalor  only  serve  to  accentuate  the  splendour  which  we 
know  will  follow  soon.  Ordinary  houses  on  the  screen  are 
swollen  to  gigantic  proportions.  So  are  ordinary  motor 
cars.  The  day’s  doings  teem  with  the  wildest  excitement, 
and  however  many  narrow  shaves  the  hero  and  heroine 
suffer  they  are  always  certain  to  escape  triumphantly  in  the 
end.  There  is  no  permanent  element  of  discomfort  about 
the  story.  We  do  not  go  to  the  pictures  to  see  our  own 
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failures  reproduced,  and  we  invariably  get  our  money’s 
worth. 

Next  there  is  music.  Music  to  accompany  film  pictures  is 
carefully  chosen,  but  experts  in  the  industry  tell  us  that 
it  is  not  chosen  carefully  enough.  The  best  pictures  de¬ 
serve  to  have  special  music  written  for  them.  But  at  the 
end  of  a  performance  how  many  people  know  what  music 
has  been  played  }  It  is  even  doubtful  if  many  take  account 
of  the  “  theme  song  ”  where  this  invention  is  made  use  of. 
But  the  music  has  its  effect,  and  what  the  effect  is  can  be 
instantly  demonstrated  by  witnessing  a  film  without  music, 
or,  in  the  expressive  phrase  of  the  trade,  by  “seeing  it 
cold.” 

In  one  particular  directors  have  adopted  a  conventional 
failure  to  appreciate  the  mentality  of  the  ordinary  person. 
Suspense  is  invariably  overdone.  When  the  audience 
knows  without  any  possibility  of  doubt  exactly  what  is 
going  to  happen  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for 
delaying  the  event,  while  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  crisis 
are  shown  over  and  over  again  with  wearisome  insistence. 
This  lessens  the  effect  of  a  crisis  instead  of  heightening  it. 
But  producers  seem  to  know  their  public  so  well,  and  to 
make  a  rule  to  cater  for  the  least  educated  of  their  patrons, 
that  one  can  only  suppose  that  the  effect  of  this  treatment 
on  the  majority  of  picture-goers  is  different  from  its  effect 
upon  the  more  critical.  A  good  instance  is  the  crisis  in 
The  Leopard  Lady,  where  a  highly  trained  ape  is  made 
to  commit  suicide  by  suggestion.  Miss  Logan,  a  really 
fine  actress,  is  made  to  overact  a  telling  scene  to  such  an 
extent  that  when  the  fatal  shot  is  fired  at  last  the  situation 
is  ruined  by  anticlimax. 

The  fact  is  that  we  were  just  beginning  to  study  the 
films  seriously,  and  to  appreciate  the  points  of  this  enter¬ 
tainment  which  is  unlike  any  other,  and  to  see  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  a  distinct  value  of  its  own.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
retort  that  highbrow  appreciation  has  come  rather  late  in 
the  day.  For  that  the  character  of  the  earlier  dramas,  and 
a  good  many,  too,  of  the  recent  ones,  is  to  blame.  The 
question  of  the  moment  is  whether  the  new  experiment  in 
sound  is  going  to  prove  an  asset  to  the  screen,  or  whether, 
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instead  of  developing  on  its  own  lines,  it  is  going  to 
become  a  mechanised  caricature  of  the  legitimate  stage. 

In  deciding  this  we  may  pass  over  the  installation  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  language  difficulty,  and  the  censorship  diffi¬ 
culty.  As  regards  this  last,  the  “  talkies  ”  are  fairly  certain 
to  bring  about  an  improvement,  for  the  Censorship  Board 
will  certainly  never  permit  the  accompaniment  of  words  to 
some  of  the  scenes  which  are  at  present  portrayed  with 
impunity.  Nor  need  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  prejudiced 
by  the  barbarous  name  for  this  new  venture. 

There  are  certain  essential  conditions  of  success  for  the 
“  talkies  ”  which  are  obvious.  One  is  perfect  synchronisa¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  mechanical  matter,  and  will  certainly  be 
achieved  in  time.  Another  is  voice,  which  will  probably 
involve  in  the  long  run  the  discovery  of  an  entirely  new 
generation  of  stars.  Another  is  the  adjustment  of  dialogue 
to  certain  valued  screen  effects.  At  present  shots  are  not 
long  enough  to  allow  of  much  talking,  and  if  dialogue  is 
introduced  far  slower  action  will  result.  Rapid  action  is 
of  the  essence  of  a  film  drama  at  present,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  how  this  can  be  got  over  without  harm  to  both 
the  action  and  the  speech. 

Assuming  that  all  these  preliminary  difficulties  are  got 
out  of  the  way,  what  will  the  sound  film  provide  that  the 
stage  cannot?  The  screen  will  always  have  an  advantage 
where  crowd  scenes  are  concerned.  It  can  provide  Drury 
Lane  settings  on  a  “  Little”  stage.  Nothing  can  compete 
with  the  pictures  here  except  occasional  spectacles  like  the 
Aldershot  Tattoo.  The  attempt  was  made  in  the 
Miracle  some  years  ago  at  Olympia,  and  that  demon¬ 
strated  the  limitations  of  the  ordinary  theatre  in  this 
respect.  The  screen  can  give  us  animal  stunts  which 
would  be  next  to  impossible  on  the  stage,  though  the 
demand  for  these  is  limited  in  any  case.  And  it  can  show 
impossibilities  like  the  scenes  in  the  Gold  Rush,  which 
show  the  adventures  of  the  hero  in  a  shack  which  hovers — 
for  a  very  long  time — on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  before 
finally  toppling  over.  How  much  scenes  of  this  sort  w'ould 
gain  by  the  addition  of  dialogue  is  a  large  question. 

In  fact,  we  come  back  to  the  original  position  :  it  is  too 
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soon  to  judge.  One  thing  is  certain.  We  are  not  going  to 
be  mesmerised  by  the  inspired  shouts  from  Hollywood  that 
the  silent  film  is  dead.  As  long  as  people  react  to  music, 
and  can  interpret  portrayed  emotions  with  the  aid  of  well- 
written  titles,  the  silent  film  will  endure,  and  very  likely 
be  supreme,  when  the  “  talkie  ”  has  ceased  to  be  a  craze 
and  can  be  judged  upon  its  merits.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
there  is  no  place  for  sound  apart  from  instrumental  music. 
Sound  effects  were  introduced  with  great  advantage  into 
Ben  Hur  and  many  other  pictures.  The  voice  of  a 
crowd,  either  as  the  noise  of  conversation  or  of  singing  in 
chorus,  might  be  produced  by  means  of  sound  film  instead 
of  being  “  fitted  ”  by  mechanical  devices  or  performers 
in  the  theatre.  Solo  singing  might  be  used  when  it  can 
be  introduced  naturally,  and  not,  as  in  some  recent  efforts, 
dragged  in  by  the  heels  for  its  own  sake. 

But  when  it  comes  to  dialogue — dialogue  which  is  worthy 
of  the  name  and  the  attention  of  actors  of  capacity  and 
standing — then,  although  it  would  be  unwise  to  dogmatise 
as  to  what  may  eventually  be  possible  for  the  human  voice 
— the  wireless  has  taught  us  that — the  judgment  of  the 
sympathetic  but  cautious  critic  will  probably  be :  at  all 
events,  not  just  yet ! 


SUSPENSE  IN  EGYPT 
By  Owen  Tweedy 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  problem  as  a  political  topic  has 
inherited  much  of  the  atmosphere  of  excitement  which  for 
the  forty  years  preceding  1922  pervaded  every  debate  of 
the  Irish  question.  It  took  forty  years  to  settle 
the  latter  question — forty  years  during  which,  as  a  result 
of  spasmodic  attempts  at  negotiation,  the  conflicting 
points  of  view  of  British  and  Irish  leaders  became 
gradually  reconciled  to  compromise,  involving  both  parties 
in  surrender  in  certain  directions  for  the  sake  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  others.  The  Irish  problem  was  finally  reduced  to 
essentials ;  it  was  then  settled. 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  problem  is  still  in  the  melting  pot. 
But  in  one  interesting  direction,  as  a  British  political  issue, 
it  differs  from  the  Irish  problem.  Anglo-Egyptian  rela¬ 
tions  have  on  the  whole  been  consistently  regarded  as  a 
national  rather  than  as  a  party  issue.  They  have  been  a 
subject  of  deliberation  of  five  successive  British  Govern¬ 
ments  of  different  colour,  whose  deliberations  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  four  negotiations,  two  draft  treaties,  and 
the  Declaration  of  February,  1922.  But  though  Govern¬ 
ments  have  changed  in  England,  there  has  been  in  these 
successive  overtures  a  notable  spirit  of  temperate  and  con¬ 
sistently  growing  national  appreciation  of  the  Egyptian 
standpoint,  culminating  in  the  Chamberlain-Sarwat 
Draft  Treaty  of  1927,  which  registered  a  tremendous 
advance  towards  mutual  understanding.  None  of  these 
undertakings  achieved  its  maximum  object;  but  all,  in 
as  far  as  this  country  was  concerned,  were  national  and 
not  party  gestures. 

Six  weeks  ago,  following  on  the  new  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment’s  decision  to  remove  Lord  Lloyd  from  the  post  of 
High  Commissioner  for  Egypt,  there  was  momentarily  a 
danger  that  the  British  tradition  that  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
problem  should  be  discussed  and  settled  on  national  and 
not  on  party  lines,  would  be  broken.  Lord  Lloyd  had  been 
a  Conservative  Member  of  Parliament.  In  the  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Henderson  which  led  up  to  his  letter  of 
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resignation  he,  as  a  public  servant,  spoke  most  incorrectly 
of  “his  leader.”  On  the  two  following  days  not  only  his 
removal,  but  the  much  more  important  question  of  Anglo- 
Egyptian  relations  in  general  were  hotly  debated  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  an  unreal  atmosphere  of  party 
politics  and  not  as  a  British  national  problem.  These 
party  debates  served  no  good  purpose  in  any  quarter, 
either  British  or  Egyptian.  In  Egypt,  indeed,  they  gave 
ephemeral  substance  to  the  erroneous  but  widely  held 
belief  that  Anglo- Egyptian  relations  are  a  party  bone  of 
contention  between  “true  blue”  unsympathetic  Tories 
and  “  evacuate  bag  and  baggage  ”  Labour  politicians. 
But  happily  the  general  discussion  of  the  Lloyd  incident 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  26th  restored  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  question  to  its  natural  setting.  It  demon¬ 
strated  three  facts.  First,  that  the  friction  between  Lord 
Lloyd  and  the  Foreign  Office  was  long  standing; 
secondly,  that  the  collaboration  of  two  such  conflicting 
agencies  had  become  too  difficult  to  continue;  and, 
lastly,  that  neither  the  friction  between  Lord  Lloyd  and 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  nor  the  removal  of  Lord  Lloyd 
by  Sir  Austen’s  Labour  successor  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
betoken  a  change  in  the  spirit  underlying  British  policy 
in  Egypt. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  to  Lord  Lloyd’s  own  per¬ 
sonal  advantage,  and  certainly  to  that  of  the  British 
Government,  had  he  not  come  to  Egypt  with  Anglo-Indian 
experience  and  Anglo-Indian  prejudice  behind  him. 
Egypt  is  not  India.  In  Bombay  Lord  Lloyd  was  the 
direct  agent  of  Imperial  rule  throughout  the  Presidency. 
In  Egypt  he  was  in  an  independent  country  as  a  British 
Agent,  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  the 
firm  but  fair  maintenance  of  the  four  reserved  points. 
The  unfortunately  over-terse  and  therefore  vague  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  Declaration  of  1922  made  his  task  admittedly 
difficult :  but,  generally  speaking,  its  terms  implied  British 
dissociation  from  the  domestic  administration  of  Egypt. 
When  Lord  Lloyd  was  appointed  to  Egypt  in  1925  by  the 
Conservative  Government  of  that  day,  it  is  logical  to 
assume  that  he  accepted  or,  at  any  rate,  acquiesced  in  those 
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terms.  It  is  not  possible  to  recount  in  detail  the  story  of 
his  periodic  clashes  with  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  during 
his  four  years  in  Egypt.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be 
ungenerous  not  to  stress  the  vigour  of  his,  perhaps,  per¬ 
verse  sincerity  and  the  unfailing  sympathy  and  zeal  with 
which  at  all  times  he  sought  to  foster  the  interests  of  the 
British  community  in  Egypt.  The  fact  remains  that  in 
the  spring  of  this  year  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass 
politically  between  him  and  his  superior  authority  in 
London,  that  two  days  before  the  recent  General  Election 
in  this  country  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  found  it  necessary 
to  remind  him  officially,  and  for  his  guidance,  of  the 
essentials  of  the  British  policy  which  he  (Lord  Lloyd)  had 
been  sent  to  Egypt  to  observe.  Happily  the  personal 
and  party  aspect  of  Lord  Lloyd’s  removal  from  the  High 
Commissionership  was  only  a  burning  question  for  a  day 
or  two;  but  it  was  important  in  that  it  foreshadowed  a 
resumption  of  negotiations  by  the  new  British  Government 
towards  an  Anglo-Egyptian  agreement,  to  the  successful 
conclusion  of  which  they  thought  that  Lord  Lloyd’s  con¬ 
tinued  presence  in  Cairo  would  be  an  impediment  and  not 
an  advantage. 

The  electorate  of  this  country  has  had  the  recent 
experience  of  the  settlement  with  the  Irish  Free  State  by 
a  compromise  over  essentials — in  the  case  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  the  retention  of  Ireland  as  a  Dominion  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  British  peoples :  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  the  complete  detachment  of  its  administration 
from  the  politics  and  control  of  Westminster.  The 
makers  of  that  compromise  relied  successfully  on  support 
in  both  countries  from  the  very  large  bodies  of  people  who 
were  weary  to  death  of  inability  to  agree,  and  the  terrible 
results  which  had  followed  successive  failures.  1  hrough 
this  argument  it  is  possible  to  pass  from  Ireland  to  Egypt. 
To-day,  it  is  commonly  heard  in  common  or  garden  British 
conversation,  that  no  one  can  understand  why  the  Egyptian 
question  is  not  settled.  In  Egypt  the  feeling  is  slightly 
different :  If  only  the  Anglo-E gyftian  question  could  be 
settled!  At  this  stage  it  is  possible  and  permissible  to 
make  a  statement  which  applies  pointedly  in  both  coun- 
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tries.  Beneath  this  mutual  desire  towards  agreement 
there  are  two  issues — one  British  and  one  Egyptian — 
which  both  parties  must  recognise  as  vital  to  either  if 
compromise  is  to  be  reached.  The  withdrawal  of 
British  troops  from  the  two  main  towns  in  Egypt — 
Cairo  and  Alexandria — is  the  Egyptian  vital  issue.  The 
corresponding  British  essential  is  an  Egyptian  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  vital  importance  to  the  British  Empire  of  the 
security  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  an  Egyptian  realisation 
of  the  fact  that  actually  the  British  Empire,  to  an  extent 
greater  even  than  Egypt  itself,  has  national  interests  in  the 
Canal,  which  for  one  reason  or  another  can  only,  in  this 
present  wicked  world  of  ours,  be  adequately  safeguarded 
by  the  presence  of  British  troops,  allied  by  treaty  to  Egypt, 
on  its  banks.  No  Government  in  this  country,  be  it 
Conservative,  Liberal  or  Labour,  nor  any  Government  in 
Egypt  of  whatever  colour,  would  survive  a  treaty — no 
matter  how  amicably  and  satisfactorily  other  issues  out¬ 
standing  between  the  two  countries  might  be  settled — 
which  did  not  embody  both  these  national  demands. 

At  the  moment  the  presence  of  British  troops  in  the 
capital  and  the  main  seaport  of  Egypt  is  a  tacit  implication 
of  the  incompleteness  of  the  Egyptian  independence 
which  we  recognised  in  1922.  It  is  also  offensive  to  the 
amonr-profre  of  any  country  to  have  foreign  troops  in 
its  two  main  cities.  The  justness  of  this  Egyptian 
grievance,  from  the  national  standpoint,  has  never  been 
contested  in  this  country  or  elsewhere.  But  the  location 
of  a  British  garrison  on  the  Canal — particularly  as  an 
allied  force  after  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty — can  be 
regarded  more  widely.  The  Canal  Zone  is  not  the  Egypt 
of  the  Nile  or  even  of  Alexandria.  It  is  divided  from  the 
Delta  by  a  wide  desert,  and  intercourse  between  it  and 
Egypt  proper  is  not  close;  in  fact,  Egypt  proper  is  only 
vaguely  aware  of  the  presence  of  British  forces  at  distant 
Ismailia  and  Port  Said,  Cairo  and  Alexandria  are  the 
thorns  in  the  Egyptian  flesh. 

The  Canal  Zone  depends  at  present  for  water  on  the 
Sweet  Water  Canal  which  takes  off  from  the  Nile  at 
Cairo.  The  withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  Cairo 
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would  leave  its  head  waters  in  sole  control  of  Egypt, 
which  would  be  in  a  position  to  cut  off  supplies  at  will. 
Such  an  event  would  paralyse  the  Zone.  But  in  thinking 
of  the  Zone  and  its  fresh  water  supply  it  is  well  to 
remember  its  importance  other  than  as  a  British  garrison 
area.  The  maintenance  of  a  minimum  depth  of  water  at 
various  states  of  the  Nile  flood  and  also  of  a  minimum 
total  quantity  of  water  for  the  year  in  the  Sweet  Water 
Canal  were  guaranteed  by  Ismail  Pasha  in  1866  when,  by 
a  convention  signed  by  him  and  Monsieur  de  Lesseps,  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  Egyptian  Government.  Again,  the 
local  personnel  of  the  Canal  Company  is  entirely  French; 
there  is  a  considerable  Egyptian  population  and  inter¬ 
national  shipping  is  exclusively  represented  by  European 
staffs  at  Port  Said,  Suez  and  Ismailia;  whilst  East-  and 
South-bound  ships  of  all  nations  invariably  water  at  Port 
Said  for  the  long  run  past  waterless  Aden  either  to  the 
Gulf  of  India  or  to  the  East  African  Coast.  Altogether 
the  Sweet  Water  supply  is,  in  fact,  as  much  an  inter¬ 
national  and  an  Egyptian  as  it  is  a  British  issue ;  as  much 
a  practical  as  a  political  problem.  Its  interruption  in 
whatever  event  would  thus  involve  a  responsible  Egyptian 
Government  in  much  more  than  mere  Anglo-Egyptian 
friction.  At  the  same  time  the  possibility  of  sabotage  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked  by  the  British  Government,  should  it 
decide  to  withdraw  the  troops  to  the  Canal.  One  of  the 
terms  implicit  in  this  withdrawal  will  undoubtedly  and 
reasonably  stipulate  the  simultaneous  creation  by  the 
Egyptian  Government  of  adequate  water-condensers  and 
storage  tanks  to  keep  the  canal  population  supplied  in  any 
emergency. 

The  present  attempt  to  solve  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
problem  has  been  cautiously  initiated,  and  it  has  been  laid 
down  that  the  agreed  headings  must  be  proved  acceptable 
to  the  elected  representatives  of  both  countries  before  full- 
dress  treaty  negotiations  can  be  entertained.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government  is  at  the  moment  suspended  in 
Egypt;  but  Mohamed  Mahmud  Pasha,  the  present  Egyp¬ 
tian  Prime  Minister,  has  returned  to  his  country  to 
explain  the  course  of  his  recent  conversations  with  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  new  parliamentary  elections  are  to  be 
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held  which  will  or  will  not  give  him  the  mandate  to  proceed 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  the  lines  to  which  he  has  already 
agreed  in  London.  Egypt  will  thus  for  the  first  time  have 
a  clear  issue  on  which  it  must  make  up  its  mind — a  new 
experience  for  the  Egyptian  voter  who  has  hitherto  been 
interested  only  in  personalities  and  not  in  their  pro¬ 
grammes.  Even  if  the  recent  discussions  produce  no 
solution  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  question,  they  will  at  any 
rate  have  infused  a  national  sense  of  realities  into  the 
Egyptian  parliamentary  tegime.  The  coming  elections 
in  Egypt  will  be  an  occasion  of  as  supreme  an  importance 
as  was  the  Griffith-de  Valera  encounter  over  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Treaty  in  the  spring  of  1922. 

Apart  from  the  crucial  issues  of  the  withdrawal  of 
British  troops  from  the  interior  and  their  establishment 
in  the  Canal  Zone  there  are  two  other  topics  in  the  agreed 
headings  for  negotiation  of  a  controversial  nature  likely 
to  inspire  debate  in  both  countries. 

The  Capitulations,  which,  it  may  be  permitted  paren¬ 
thetically  to  say,  no  longer  exist  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  save  in  Egypt  and  Zanzibar,  were  originally  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  convenience  suggested  and  sponsored  by 
Moslem  potentates  to  avoid  the  cumbersomeness  of  the 
application  of  Koranic  law  to  insignificant  Christian 
trading  minorities.  They  developed  from  these  humble 
beginnings  into  a  privileged  imferium  in  imperio  which 
rendered  foreigners  in  those  Moslem  countries  practically 
immune  from  local  legislation  and  taxation.  Great 
Britain  is  only  one  of  a  dozen  Powers  whose  subjects  enjoy 
these  privileges  in  Egypt.  The  present  Anglo-Egyptian 
discussions  thus  only  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
Capitulations  in  a  general  way :  and  there  could  be  no 
suggestion  of  Great  Britain  alone  among  the  Capitulatory 
Powers  giving  up  jurisdiction  by  Consular  Courts  which 
is,  in  fact,  the  essence — or,  more  accurately,  the  basis — of 
the  Capitulatory  regime.  But  the  British  Government  has 
expressed  its  opinion  that  this  regime  is  no  longer  in 
accord  wdth  the  spirit  of  the  times  or  with  the  present  state 
of  Egypt,  and  has  declared  its  willingness  to  support  the 
Egyptian  case  for  its  abolition  by  the  Capitulatory  Powers 
as  a  whole.  The  cardinal  feature  of  the  present  proposals 
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towards  an  Anglo-Egyptian  agreement  is  that  both  Mr. 
Henderson  and  Mohamed  Mahmud  Pasha  are  agreed  that 
the  application  of  Egyptian  legislation — fiscal  or  other¬ 
wise — to  foreigners  will  be  on  conditions  safeguarding 
the  legitimate  interests  of  foreigners  in  the  country  by  the 
transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  existing  Consular  Courts 
to  the  Mixed  Tribunals,  and  not  to  the  Native  Egyptian 
Courts.  The  Egyptian  Mixed  Courts  are  presided  over 
by  a  mixed  bench  of  foreign  and  Egyptian  judges,  who  are 
assisted  by  a  Procurator-General  who  at  the  moment  is  an 
Englishman.  They  have  been  in  existence  for  over  half 
a  century;  they  are  established  as  an  impartial  tribunal; 
and  their  decisions  have  been  unquestionably  accepted 
and  executed.  Incidentally  they  are,  by  implication,  the 
cross-bred  child,  born  in  1876,  of  the  foreign  Consular 
Courts  which  it  is  now  proposed  they  should  supersede ;  for 
although  in  themselves  they  are  hardly  capitulatory  they 
are  the  direct  result  of  a  capitulatory  system. 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  Condominium  in  the  Sudan  is  a 
purely  Anglo-Egyptian  question.  The  Sudan  was  over¬ 
run  in  1821  by  Mohamed  Ali,  and  for  sixty  years  remained 
in  Egyptian  military  occupation.  This  regime,  which  had 
little  to  recommend  it  on  moral  grounds,  collapsed  in  face 
of  the  Mahdist  rising  of  1883;  and  when  Mahdist  rule  in 
its  turn  was  overthrown  by  a  joint  Anglo-Egyptian  expedi¬ 
tion  under  Lord  Kitchener,  then  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian 
Army,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Condominium  was  established 
for  the  pacification  and  regeneration  of  the  Sudan.  It  still 
survives  in  name;  but  in  1924,  after  the  murder  in 
Cairo,  at  the  hands  of  a  band  of  Egyptian  assassins,  of 
Sir  Lee  Stack,  the  British  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  Army, 
and  the  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan,  the  Egyptian 
quota  of  the  joint  Anglo-Egyptian  garrison  was,  on  the 
demand  of  the  British  Government,  withdrawn  to 
P!gypt.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  account  of  the  British  and 
Egyptian  connection  with  the  country.  But  it  is  not  an 
account  of  the  country  itself.  First  and  foremost  its  name, 
“  the  Sudan,”  is  merely  a  geographical  convenience  in¬ 
vented  by  Mohamed  Ali  in  1821,  signifying  the  black 
country,  the  “  Belad  Sudani  ” ;  while  to  call  its  inhabitants 
Sudanese  is  on  the  analogy  of  calling  the  North  American 
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Indians  “  Redskins.”  The  Moslem  Arab  of  the  northern 
belt  above  latitude  io°  calls  himself  “  Ibn  Arab  ”  (son  of 
an  Arab),  and  not  a  “  Sudani  ”  (black  man).  For  he  re¬ 
gards  the  black  man  through  the  eyes  of  his  slave-trading 
forbears,  who  so  described  the  slaves  they  collected  in 
Central  Africa  for  the  markets  of  Jeddah,  Cairo  and  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  black  pagan  tribes  who  live  below 
latitude  io°,  if  they  understand  at  all  the  term  “  Sudani,” 
regard  it  very  much  from  the  same  standpoint  as 
Europeans  living  in  a  non-European  country  will  call 
themselves  for  convenience  “whites.”  And  far  from 
being  Sudanese  as  a  nation,  they  are  highly  individualistic 
and,  by  nature,  mutually  antagonistic  tribes — Shilluks, 
Dinkas,  Nuers,  Nyam  Nyams,  Azandis,  Asholis,  Aliabs 
— who  have  only  in  the  last  two  decades  begun  to 
learn  that  it  is  possible  to  live  side  by  side  other  than  in 
a  state  of  chronic  feud.  Linguistically  the  northern  belt 
speaks,  more  or  less,  the  same  Arabic  as  is  spoken  in 
Egypt ;  but  south  of  this  Arab  belt  each  tribe  has  its  own 
spoken  language,  and  Arabic,  when  it  is  understood  at  all, 
is  but  the  language  of  official  convenience  dictated  from 
Khartoum,  and  is  no  more  a  lingua  franca  than  would  be 
English  or  Dutch.  The  Anglo- Egyptian  Condominium 
is,  in  fact,  a  joint  protectorate  over  a  macedoine  of 
differing  peoples,  religions  and  languages.  It  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  interpreted  in  this  sense  since  1898;  for  British 
initiative  and  organisation,  aided  by  Egyptian  money,  have 
brought  the  country  to  a  state  of  development  which,  even 
as  recently  as  twenty  years  ago,  could  hardly  have  been 
imagined.  In  1924  the  evil  results  of  Egyptian  political 
agitation,  based  on  the  questionable  thesis  that  Egypt  and 
the  polyglot,  many-coloured,  many-religioned  Sudan  were 
indivisible  on  historic,  racial  and  linguistic  grounds,  pro¬ 
duced  a  modification  of  the  details  of  the  partnership ;  but 
it  did  not  dissolve  it.  And  to-day  the  national  flags  of 
both  partners  still  fly,  as  they  have  flown  uninterruptedly 
since  1899,  side  by  side  over  every  Sudan  Government 
headquarters.  Great  Britain  has  none  of  the  desire  of 
Egypt,  and  certainly  no  more  right  than  Egypt,  to  annex 
the  country. 

One  of  the  agreed  headings  of  the  putative  Anglo- 
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Egyptian  Treaty  deals  with  the  reaffirmation  of  the  Con¬ 
dominium  of  1899,  3nd  the  return  of  Egyptian  military 
forces  to  resume  their  place  in  the  garrison  of  the  country 
side  by  side  with  the  British  troops.  The  return  of  the 
Egyptian  garrison  is  neither  abnormal  nor  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  public  opinion  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  pro¬ 
tecting  countries  either  as  an  Egyptian  triumph  or  a  with¬ 
drawal  on  our  part  from  any  of  our  responsibilities  towards 
the  Sudan;  while  the  proposed  general  regularisation  of 
the  British  and  the  Egyptian  position  in  the  country  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  establish  once  and  for  all  time  that  Great 
Britain  and  Egypt  are  there  as  joint  protecting  partners, 
and  that  there  is  no  more  question  of  claiming  the 
Kingship  of  the  country  for  King  Fuad  than  there  is  for 
King  George. 

Things  will  move  quickly  and  portentously  in  Egypt 
during  the  next  two  months,  and  the  public,  of  all  parties, 
in  this  country  will  be  following  developments  more 
closely,  perhaps,  than  it  has  ever  followed  Egyptian 
affairs  before.  The  recent  discussions  have  provided 
Egyptian  electors  with  a  clear-cut  issue  on  which  to 
pronounce  for  or  against.  Their  verdict  will  be  known 
before  the  British  House  of  Commons  reassembles  on 
October  29th,  and  it  will  be  expressed  through  a 
new  Egyptian  Parliament  elected  on  an  electoral 
law  which  was  introduced  by  Zaghlul  Pasha  himself 
to  take  the  place  of  the  original  and  less  direct  form 
of  franchise,  adopted  in  1923  at  the  time  of  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  Egypt’s  first  democratic  Constitution.  This  is  a 
situation  that  every  Briton  at  home  or  abroad,  however 
little  he  may  have  known  of  the  problem  previously,  can 
understand ;  and  when  the  verdict  is  given  it  will  have  for 
him  the  clear  significance  that  Egypt  either  is  or  is  not 
a  party  with  whom  negotiations  are  possible.  For  if  the 
verdict  is  against  the  Treaty  it  will  imply  that  Egypt  has 
not  yet  a  responsive  instinct  towards  statesmanlike  com¬ 
promise  with  a  people  who,  albeit  tardily,  have  acquired 
a  sympathetic  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  surprisingly  accurate 
appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  implications  of  the 
phrase  “  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  Egypt.  ” 


INACCESSIBILITY  IN  THE  BATTLEFIELD 
By  Edmund  Blunden 


Forgotten  streams,  yet  wishful  to  be  known, 

With  humble  moan. 

In  rushy  channels  working,  called  us  on; 

These  might  have  with  as  good  result 
Remained  occult 
And  gray  and  dumb; 

For  where  they  curled  and  called  we  could  not  come. 

Some  tottering  hut  they  called  the  Moated  Grange 
Bade  our  steps  range 

And  cramped  routine  for  rural  loves  exchange; 

That  thatched  spectre  might  as  well 
With  some  fierce  shell 
Have  sunk  to  earth; 

A  jealous  god  declined  our  going  forth. 

And  that  delightful  maybush,  that  above 
The  dead  mill-drove 

With  rose-lipped  courtesy  and  sigh  of  love 
Enchanted,  was  not  ours  to  touch. 

Between,  this  grutch. 

This  staring  curse 

Made  a  blind  wall,  and  kept  our  lips  averse. 

The  simple  road  proposed  most  kind  desires 
For  further  spires. 

Hearths,  garden-grots,  dove-cots ;  but  fang-fixed  wires 
And  ambushed  airy  murder  lay 
All  day,  that  way ; 

A  simple  road — 

The  rampart  where  the  fire-armed  phantom  strode. 


THE  NEW  REGIME  IN  ROUMANIA. 

By  H.  Charles  Woods. 

During  the  far-reaching  political  crisis  which  resulted  in 
the  replacement  of  M.  Ventila  Bratiano’s  Government  by 
that  of  M.  Maniu  and  the  National-Peasants  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  most  important  guest  at  a  luncheon  party  in 
Bucharest  remarked  to  me  that  “  England  is  the  only 
European  country  where  the  War  has  left  the  Conservative 
Party  able  to  maintain  its  influence  and  to  play  a  leading 
part  in  political  affairs.”  “  But,”  was  my  reply,  ”  whal 
about  your  own  Liberals,  who  have  carried  on  a  practical 
dictatorship  for  twelve  out  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
who  are  far  more  conservative  than  our  own  right  wing?” 

Such  words  obviously  mean  that  the  question  is  largely 
one  of  names  and  that  it  is  advisable  to  explain  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  two  leading  Roumanian  parties.  The  Liberal 
Party,  founded  by  John  Bratiano,  senior,  the  father  of 
M.  John  Bratiano,  who  died  in  November,  1927,  and  of 
M.  Ventila  Bratiano,  the  present  leader,  always  repre¬ 
sented,  and  represents,  the  industrial  and  banking  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  country,  and  it  has  far  more  support  in  old 
Roumania  than  in  the  newly  annexed  provinces.  It  enjoys 
the  credit  for  Roumania’s  entry  into  the  War  and  for  her 
aggrandisement,  it  is  directly  and  indirectly  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  peasant  proprietorship,  and  it  con¬ 
firmed  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage  and  the  equality 
of  the  Jews.  But  whilst  they  had,  and  up  to  a  point  they 
have,  the  greatest  political  experience  and  the  biggest 
men,  the  principles  of  and  the  system  adopted  by  the 
Liberals  were  oriental  and  byzantine.  They  did  nothing 
for  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  the  new  provinces, 
which  had  joined  Roumania  of  their  own  free  will.  This 
caused  great  ill-feeling,  particularly  in  Transylvania,  but 
instead  of  encouraging  a  separatist  movement  as  in  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  it  simply  increased  the  determination  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  reform  the  administration  of  the  entire  kingdom. 
Every  endeavour  was  made  by  the  Liberals  to  neutralise 
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the  effect  of  the  electoral  reform,  and,  whilst  the  people 
had  been  given  the  right  to  vote,  steps  were  taken  to  see 
that  they  did  so  in  the  “right”  direction.  Martial  law 
was  maintained,  there  was  a  strict  censorship,  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  notorious  in  Roumania,  went  from  bad  to  worse. ^ 

On  the  financial,  commercial  and  economic  side,  where 
M.  Ventila  Bratiano  was  always  the  prevailing  spirit  the 
policy  was  one  of  extreme  nationalism  and  aloofness.  The 
condition  of  the  railways  was  lamentable.  There  were 
and  there  are  not  sufficient  trucks,  and,  with  50  per  cent, 
of  the  locomotives  out  of  use,  I  saw  countless  engines 
almost  completely  derelict.  Improvements  had  certainly 
been  made  in  recent  years,  but  there  were  constant  acci¬ 
dents,  in  two  of  which  the  present  writer  might  well  have 
been  involved,  and  the  railways  showed  a  serious  deficit. 
From  the  agricultural  standpoint  the  land  had  been 
divorced  from  the  capital  formerly  employed  for  its  culti¬ 
vation,  production  fell  off  enormously  with  the  splitting  up 
of  the  great  estates,  and  there  had  been  one  or  more  bad 
harvests.  Attempts  to  secure  a  loan  were  postponed,  not 
because  money  was  plentiful,  but  because  of  a  fear  of  the 
conditions  and  control  likely  to  follow  any  international 
borrowing.  Endeavours  were  made  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  currency  without  stabilisation,  heavy  import  and 
export  duties  were  imposed,  and  all  sorts  of  legislation  was 
passed  under  which  foreign  capital  was  placed  at  a  serious 
disadvantage.  The  results  were  no  doubt  favourable  to 
the  banks  and  to  the  industries  in  which  the  Liberals  were 
for  the  most  part  interested,  but  they  reacted  against  the 
general  public  and  particularly  against  the  agricultural 
classes,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  The 
cost  of  living  rose  to  forty  or  even  fifty  times  its  pre-War 
level,  interest  at  the  rate  of  20  or  30  per  cent,  became 
common,  and  the  new  landed  proprietors,  with  no  experi¬ 
ence  or  capital,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  money  lenders. 

At  first  sight  such  remarks  may  appear  merely  to  deal 
with  events  now  more  or  less  out  of  date.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  highly  pertinent  to  the  actual  situation  because 

(i)  For  many  details  about  Roumania  see  Bulletin  of  the  International 
News.  8th  June,  1929. 
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the  National-Peasant  Party  stands  for  a  directly  opposite 
programme  and  because  the  outlook  of  its  leaders  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Liberals.  The  group  in 
its  present  form  came  into  being  by  the  fusion  of  the 
National  with  the  Peasant  Party  in  1926,  the  former  in  the 
main  representing  Transylvania  and  the  neighbouring 
new  provinces,  and  the  latter  voicing  the  interests  of  the 
rural  classes  of  old  Roumania.  But  the  National- 
Peasants  are  in  no  sense  merely  an  Agricultural  Party. 
They  typify  the  feeling  of  Westernism  throughout  the 
country,  and  they  really  voice  the  opinions  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  bourgeois  elements  who  are  not  dependent 
upon  or  directly  interested  in  the  countless  institutions 
dominated  by  the  Liberals.  Ever  since  the  War,  there¬ 
fore,  and  particularly  from  the  time  when  M.  Maniu  took 
over  the  leadership  of  the  combined  party,  the  National- 
Peasants  have  been  struggling  for  power.  They  greatly 
resent  the  manner  in  which  they  were  tricked  out  of  office 
on  several  occasions,  and  they  have  consistently  claimed 
constitutionalism  in  politics,  liberty  of  the  elections,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  censorship.  Equally  well  they  stood 
and  they  stand  for  cleaner  government,  for  unlimited  com¬ 
petition  in  finance,  commerce  and  industry,  and  for  better 
relations  with  the  world  in  general.  These  claims  were 
strengthened  and  accentuated  by  the  scandalous  way  in 
which  the  1927  elections  were  conducted,  and  by  the  ever 
and  rapidly  increasing  financial  difficulties  in  which  the 
Government  and  the  country  found  themselves. 

The  new  leaders,  most  of  whom  I  met  in  Bucharest, 
make  a  distinctly  favourable  impression  upon  the  stranger. 
M.  Maniu,  now  about  fifty-six,  is  a  man  of  medium  height 
and  solid  build.  With  little  personal  magnetism  he  is 
rather  severe-looking.  He  is  distinctly  silent,  and  he 
gives  the  impression  of  having  worked  hard  and  suffered 
m  his  life.  But  one  cannot  see  and  talk  to  the  present 
Premier  without  feeling  that  he  is  very  careful  in  what  he 
says  and  does,  that  he  is  stolid  and  safe,  and  that,  entirely 
honest  and  sincere,  he  is  a  much  bigger  person  than 
appears  at  first  sight.  For  years  he  has  managed  to  con¬ 
trol  an  often  divided  party  with  dignity,  he  has  gradually 
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enforced  his  discipline  and,  if  sometimes  rather  slow  in 
making  up  his  mind,  he  never  loses  his  head.  A  lawyer 
by  profession,  before  the  War  he  was  already  an  advocate 
of  the  Roumanian  cause  in  Transylvania,  and  he  sat  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament. 

Dr.  Vaida  Voevod,  born  fifty-eight  years  ago,  and  also 
a  Transylvanian,  is  quite  different.  With  a  commanding, 
personality  he  is  very  sympathetic,  he  appears  interested 
in  everybody  he  meets,  and  he  talks  freely  upon  the  topics 
of  the  day.  More  impulsive,  and  perhaps  in  some  ways 
less  serious,  than  his  friend  M.  Maniu,  he  is  a  doctor  of 
medicine.  He  used  to  practise  at  Karlsbad,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Hungarian  Chamber  from  1906-1918. 
Since  the  War  he  has  been  Prime  Minister  for  a  few 
months  (1919-1920);  at  that  time  he  travelled  in  Europe 
and  negotiated  the  Allied  recognition  of  the  Roumanian 
incorporation  of  Bessarabia,  and  he  has  grown  to  be 
known  as  the  National-Peasant  authority  upon  foreign 
affairs.  He  became  Minister  of  the  Interior  instead  of 
going  to  the  Foreign  Office  last  November,  because 
M.  Maniu  desired  to  place  his  biggest  man  in  the  position 
where  the  most  far-reaching  improvement  was  required. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  mention  all  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  I  will  refer  to  only  three  more.  M.  Mironescu, 
the  unforeseen  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  a  Rou¬ 
manian  of  the  old  school  and  of  the  old  kingdom.  An 
intimate  friend  of  M.  Titulescu’s  he  is  a  cultivated  man 
and  a  scholar,  author  and  traveller  who  has  made  a 
prolonged  study  of  international  affairs.  For  these 
reasons,  and  because  he  is  a  rich  and  polished  gentleman, 
with  a  Western  outlook,  it  is  highly  creditable  for  M. 
Maniu  to  have  recognised  his  valuable  support  of  the 
National-Peasant  cause.  M.  John  Mihalaki,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Domains,  is  a  peasant  from  old 
Roumania,  who  became  a  school  teacher.  Forty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  with  a  fine  War  record,  he  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  Peasant  Party  before  its  union  with  the 
Nationalists.  He  is  probably  in  closer  touch  with  the 
masses  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  is  a  speaker 
who  carries  his  hearers  with  him.  After  M.  Mihalaki 
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came  into  office  he  drove  about  Bucharest  in  peasant 
dress,  and  at  once  set  the  example  of  economy  by  insist¬ 
ing  upon  the  reduction  of  the  forty  or  fifty  cars,  formerly 
maintained  by  his  office,  to  one.  M.  Madgearu,  an 
authority  on  commerce  and  actually  in  charge  of  that 
Ministry,  is  a  highly  educated,  extremely  well-informed 
man  of  forty-two.  A  Roumanian  from  Galatz,  he  is  now 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  country,  because  of 
his  secretaryship  of  the  National-Peasant  Party  and  of  his 
close  relations  with  M.  Maniu. 

The  Regency  is  accepted  as  a  de  facto  institution  by  all 
parties,  the  Monarchy  is  officially  represented  by  King 
Michael,  now  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  Prince  Carol 
is  still  looming  in  the  distance,  though  I  do  not  believe 
that  at  present  he  possesses  any  serious  support.  Queen 
Marie,  far  more  than  anybody  else,  denotes  the  posi¬ 
tion,  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  Monarchy  and  of 
the  dynasty.  For  a  moment  Her  Majesty  may  have  for¬ 
feited  a  certain  prestige  as  a  result  of  her  visit  to  America, 
and  it  may  be  constitutional  and  popular  to  say  that  she 
no  longer  counts  in  the  political  arena.  But  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  see  the  Queen  as  I  was  honoured  to  see  her  in  the 
Palace  of  Cotro^eni,  just  outside  Bucharest,  without 
realising  that,  in  spite  of  her  continued  mourning,  at  last 
she  is  beginning  to  recover  from  her  severe  bereavement, 
and  that  she  still  maintains  all  her  former  charm,  vitality 
and  individuality.  Her  task  is  very  difficult  in  view  of 
her  former  political  activity,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that, 
for  the  moment,  she  occupies  no  position  beyond  that  of 
being  the  first  lady  in  the  land.  Nevertheless  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Her  Majesty  possesses  a  wide  influence,  and 
that  she  adores  her  country  and  its  people  with  all  the 
heart  of  an  emotional  woman. 

The  Queen  enjoys  the  reputation  belonging  to  a  foreign 
Royal  Family,  and  particularly  to  a  British  Princess.  She 
is  more  fully  and  truly  identified  with  her  adopted  country 
than  perhaps  any  other  alien  ruler,  and  she  remains  not 
only  handsome  and  elegant  but  actually  beautiful.  Her 
Majesty  naturally  disapproves  of  the  conduct  of  her  elder 
son,  but  she  loves  him  as  her  child,  and  I  believe, 
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whatever  may  be  his  political  future,  that  the  desires  upper¬ 
most  in  her  heart  are  to  see  him  once  more  make  good  as 
a  man  and  to  ensure  the  proper  upbringing  of  his  child, 
her  grandson.  Consequently,  whilst  such  a  thing  may  not 
be  practical,  and  whilst  perhaps  it  should  not  even  be  men¬ 
tioned  here,  there  are  those  who  think  that  the  Queen 
herself  should  be  invited  to  become  one  of  the  Regents, 
if  not  the  only  Regent.  In  the  former  case,  and  should  a 
vacancy  occur,  as  it  must  almost  inevitably  occur  in  the 
not  far  distant  future,  officially  Her  Majesty  would  only 
be  one  of  the  three  equals.  But,  supported  by  Prince 
Nicholas,  already  a  Regent,  her  personality,  knowledge 
and  experience  would  make  her  paramount  at  times  when 
determination,  character  and  force  are  useful  antidotes  to 
political  and  economic  difficulties. 

The  downfall  of  the  Liberals  had  been  expected  for 
some  time.  It  was  hastened  by  the  death  of  M.  John 
Bratiano  in  November,  1927,  and  by  the  real,  though  not 
the  apparent,  success  of  the  giant  National-Peasant  Con¬ 
gress  held  at  Alba  Julia  in  May,  1928.  Furthermore,  the 
Opposition,  carefully  led  by  M.  Maniu,  was  gradually 
exploiting  the  contended  illegality  of  the  Chamber,  the 
rapidly  aggravating  financial  situation,  and  the  effects  of 
another  bad  harvest.  But  in  spite  of  long-drawn-out 
rumours  nothing  definite  was  known  of  the  forthcoming 
change  when  I  reached  Bucharest  less  than  forty-eight 
hours  before  the  actual  resignation  of  M.  Ventila 
Bratiano’s  Cabinet.  I  myself  finally  carried  that  news  to 
several  people  whom  one  would  have  expected  to  have 
been  better  informed.  Even  now  details  are  still  lacking, 
but  it  was  and  is  widely  believed  that  the  Regency,  per¬ 
haps  directly  or  indirectly  influenced  by  the  Court,  grew 
afraid  of  giving  its  undivided  support  to  the  Liberals,  and 
thus,  perhaps,  of  endangering  the  whole  future  of  the 
dynasty.  Equally  well  it  is  understood  that  the  foreign 
bankers  indicated  their  desire  that  all  parties  should  agree 
to  the  loan  project.  In  the  end  M.  Bratiano  tendered  his 
resignation,  which,  probably  to  his  entire  surprise,  was 
immediately  accepted.  Exactly  a  week  from  the  beginning 
of  the  crisis  M.  Maniu  was  in  power,  and  a  far-reaching 
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and  peaceful  revolution,  entailing  a  complete  reversal  ot 
the  whole  governmental  system,  had  taken  place. 

We  now  come  to  an  examination  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
new  regime^  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  so  far 
endeavoured  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  It  is  markedly 
apparent  that  the  greatest  obstacles  lying  before  M.  Maniu 
and  his  colleagues  are  due  to  the  facts  that  they  have 
relatively  little  experience  in  government,  that  their  oppo¬ 
nents  are  well  organised  and  know  the  political  game  to  a 
nicety,  and  that  the  National-Peasants  have  no  large  body 
of  functionaries  upon  whom  they  can  draw.  This  is  of 
fundamental  significance,  for,  whereas  it  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  for  each  new  Government  to  change  most  of  the 
personnel,  had  M.  Maniu  carried  this  policy  to  an  extreme 
he  would  have  been  obliged  to  employ  a  large  force  of 
unqualified  people.  Furthermore,  the  heritage  left  by  the 
Liberals,  and  particularly  the  financial  and  economic  heri¬ 
tage,  are  far  from  favourable.  Pledged  to  the  reduction 
of  taxation,  especially  of  import  duties,  and  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  farmer’s  position,  the  Cabinet  is  faced  by 
the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  such  promises  without  adding  to 
the  public  expenditure.  These  problems,  the  necessity 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  underpaid  officials,  and  an 
obvious  hunger  for  profitable  office  among  the  National- 
Peasant  camp  followers,  are  of  the  greatest  moment. 

The  outstanding  merits  of  M.  Maniu  and  of  his  col 
leagues  are  that  they  recognise  the  great  magnitude  of 
their  task,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  begin  at  the 
bottom.  For  them  there  has  been  no  compromise  between 
honesty  and  dishonesty.  The  elections  (held  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13th  and  providing  the  National-Peasants  with  an 
overwhelming  majority)  were  free,  and  anybody  who  saw 
the  change  must  have  recognised  that  the  whole  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  once  became  less  strained.  Within  twenty- four 
hours  of  the  advent  of  the  new  regime  we  had  less  trouble 
and  there  were  fewer  formalities  in  regard  to  the  despatch 
of  Press  cables.  I  know  of  one  case  in  which  M.  Maniu 
himself  went  to  the  telephone  when  he  heard  that  his  in¬ 
structions  with  regard  to  this  matter  were  not  being  carried 
out,  and,  although  certain  restrictions  seem  to  have  been 
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reimposed  at  the  time  of  the  July  plot,  martial  law  and  the 
censorship  were  removed  at  once.  There  have  been  super¬ 
ficial  but  far-reaching  economies.  Between  150  and  200 
governmental  motor  cars  have  been  sold,  and  ministers, 
instead  of  each  having  special  saloons,  are  now  to  travel 
in  ordinary  reserved  compartments.  The  gendarmerie  has 
been  reduced  by  over  10,000  men.  Large  numbers  of 
officials  have  been  dismissed,  six  Ministries  have  been 
merged  into  three,  and  the  Special  Ministers  for  Transyl¬ 
vania,  the  Bukovina  and  Bessarabia  have  been  done  away 
with.  Finally,  it  has  been  decided  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
the  public  servants  and,  if  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to 
put  a  stop  to  corruption,  that  practice  is  now  considered 
an  offence  and  not  part  of  the  governmental  system. 

On  the  larger  and  in  some  ways  more  serious  side,  the 
new  Government  has  taken  three  distinct  steps  with  regard 
to  internal  or  semi-internal  affairs.  When  he  came  into 
office  nine  months  ago  M.  Maniu  had  two  courses  for  try¬ 
ing  to  solve  the  financial  crisis.  He  could  have  refused  to 
continue  the  loan  negotiations  initiated  by  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  placed  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  This  policy  would  have  appealed  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  National-Peasants,  and  it  would 
probably  have  meant  easier  financial  terms.  But  it  would 
have  entailed  a  material  delay,  and  it  might  have  aroused 
resentment  in  countries  and  circles  which  stood  to  gain 
from  the  already  almost  concluded  loan.  Alternatively  the 
Premier  could,  as  he  did,  complete  the  arrangements  of 
his  predecessors.  The  agreement  was  signed  with  an  inter¬ 
national  group  in  February  last,  and  the  loan  is  guaranteed 
on  certain  monopolies  and  by  the  Government.  M.  Rist,  of 
the  Bank  of  France,  is  to  reside  in  Bucharest  for  three 
years  in  order  to  reorganise  the  National  Bank  and  to 
superintend  the  expenditure  of  the  loan.  Finally,  the  lei 
has  been  stabilised  at  the  rate  of  approximately  813  to  the 
pound  sterling.  Thus,  if  so  far  there  has  been  no  appre¬ 
ciable  improvement  in  the  situation,  and  if  money  is  still 
tight,  it  is  clear  that  a  beginning  has  been  made. 

Two  important  economic  laws  must  be  mentioned.  The 
first  relates  to  the  organisation  of  the  property  of  the  State 
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on  a  commercial  basis.  It  is  framed  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  exclude  any  particular  system  of  exploitation,  such  as 
leasing,  State  administration  and  co-operative  undertak¬ 
ings.  The  Mining  Law,  dealt  with  in  a  booklet  issued  by 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  is  even  more 
interesting.  It  is  directed  largely  to  modify  the  unfavour¬ 
able  position  formerly  occupied  by  foreign  enterprises. 
For  instance,  outside  capital  is  placed  on  an  equality  with 
Roumanian,  leading  positions  in  capitalistic  enterprises 
need  not  always  be  occupied  by  Roumanians,  and  concerns 
may  now  employ  non-Roumanians  on  their  staffs  to  the 
extent  of  35  per  cent.  These  changes  remove  a  serious 
grievance  and  should  encourage  the  fuller  exploitation  of 
the  undoubted  riches  of  the  country. 

The  most  popular  and  far-reaching  political  measure  was 
that  passed  at  the  end  of  July  in  favour  of  decentralisation. 
Details  are  not  available,  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
kingdom  is  to  be  cut  up  into  six  districts  or  provinces,  more 
or  less  corresponding  with  the  historical  divisions  of  the 
country ;  that  each  of  these,  besides  certain  smaller  units, 
is  to  have  elected  Councils,  more  or  less  like  our  own 
County  Councils,  and  that  at  least  some  of  the  local  offi¬ 
cials  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  and  not  appointed 
from  Bucharest.  Such  changes  are  acceptable  because  they 
give  the  new  Provinces  the  long-desired  right  to  manage 
their  own  local  affairs.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  however, 
that  they  led  to  a  violent  attack  upon  the  Government  by 
the  Opposition,  because,  were  the  Liberals  or  any  other 
Party  to  return  to  power,  they  would  not  again  so  easily 
be  able  to  pack  the  administration  with  their  nominees. 

In  foreign  affairs  something  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  situation,  and  the  change  is  likely  to  mean  an  increase 
of  British  influence  in  Bucharest.  The  future  of  Bess¬ 
arabia,  the  Roumanian  incorporation  of  which  has  been 
finally  recognised  by  all  the  Allied  Powers  except,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  Japan,  has  for  years  been  the  most  important 
problem.  The  attitude  of  Russia,  who  refuses  to  accept 
the  present  position,  has  not  changed;  she  expressly  stated 
this  a  few  months  ago.  Nevertheless,  in  signing  the  so- 
called  Litvinoff  Protocol  to  the  Kellogg  Pact  last 
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February,  it  would  seem  that  the  Bolsheviks  no  longer 
claim  a  right  to  resort  to  war  for  the  reacquisition  of  this 
province.  With  regard  to  the  Dobrudja,  where  there  are 
a  number  of  Turks  and  Bulgarians,  an  inquiry  into  the 
grievances  of  these  people  has  been  instituted  and  the 
Concordat  with  the  Holy  See  has  been  ratified.  Finally, 
even  if  the  relations  between  Roumania  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Little  Entente  are  as  close  as  ever,  the 
position  of  the  minorities  seems  to  be  on  the  way  to  im¬ 
provement,  and  the  question  of  the  optants  appears  to 
have  taken  a  more  favourable  turn.  The  latter  problem 
is  not  yet  settled,  but  the  two  parties  seem  to  be  almost 
agreed  upon  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  Magyar  land- 
owners.  The  principal  outstanding  question  remains  the 
actual  manner  of  that  payment. 

To  conclude  and  to  summarise  :  the  attitude  of  the 
Regency  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  M.  Bratiano  and 
the  advent  to  power  of  the  National-Peasants  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  avoidance  of  civil  war,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  almost  inevitable.  A  wonderful  rain  came  in 
time,  and  this  year’s  maize  harvest  is  reported  to  be  very 
good.  A  special  loan  or  credit,  allocated  to  agriculture, 
has  been  or  is  about  to  be  negotiated,  and  the  Government 
appears  to  be  dealing  firmly  with  such  developments  as  a 
miners’  strike,  which  occurred  in  August.  The  Opposition 
is  naturally  extreme  and  unfair,  and  the  financial  and 
economic  situation  is  still  acute.  But  all  Parties,  except 
the  Magyars,  joined  in  the  celebration  of  the  tenth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  union  of  the  country,  which  took  place  in  May. 
Maniu  and  his  colleagues  stand  for  advancement,  reform 
and  liberty.  Their  endeavours  should  be  watched  with 
attention  and  sympathy  by  those  who  believe  in  the 
ultimate  future  of  Roumania. 
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By  Arthur  Waugh 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  first  of  September,  1729, 
died  Richard  Steele,  Steele  of  The  Taller  and  The  Spec¬ 
tator,  “  Dicky  ”  Steele  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  once  among 
the  most  familiar  and  courted  figures  at  White’s  and 
Will’s,  but  now  perhaps  not  quite  so  adequately  remem¬ 
bered  as  to  render  a  few  pages  of  tribute  to  his  memory 
a  work  of  supererogation.  For  Steele,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  does  not  show  up  quite  so  brightly  as  he  ought 
in  the  popular  portrait  gallery  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
the  crowd  is  seldom  gathered  round  his  frame.  Certainly 
he  fails  to  fill  the  canvas  with  the  exuberant  authority  of 
Dr.  Johnson;  nor  is  the  public  stirred  to  recall  his  features 
by  the  revival  of  his  plays,  as,  for  instance,  when  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer  is  revived,  nor  by  the  habitual  study  of 
his  verses,  as  The  Deserted  Village  is  learnt  in  the  modern 
school -room;  nor,  if  eulogy  looks  round  for  the  supreme 
example  of  the  polish  and  restraint  which  distinguished 
the  Augustan  age  of  “  prose  and  reason,”  would  it  ever  be 
likely  to  prefer  Steele’s  English  style  to  Addison’s.  His 
reputation  has  suffered  from  comparison.  Macaulay  did 
his  best  to  besmirch  it,  with  that  irritating  foible  of  anti¬ 
thesis  which  was  always  inclined  to  praise  one  man  by 
belittling  another;  while  Thackeray,  though  his  intent  was 
kindlier,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  mingle  pity 
with  his  patronage. 

But  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  invites  neither 
patronage  nor  pity.  In  the  public  conduct  of  his  life  he 
held  his  own  with  the  best,  and  had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  record ;  while  his  domestic  life,  though  not  undis¬ 
turbed  by  “  that  eternal  lack  of  pence  which  vexes  public 
men,”  and  by  all  the  attendant  anxieties  and  shifts  of 
extravagance  and  penury,  was  unfailingly  happy,  honour¬ 
able,  and  clean.  In  an  age  when  sentiment  too  often 
obscured  sincerity,  and  pose  was  more  in  fashion  than 
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frankness,  Richard  Steele  had  the  courage  to  be  himself, 
and  to  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  He  might  have 
escaped  the  censure  of  a  later  age  if  he  had  been  more 
adroit  in  concealing  his  peccadilloes;  but  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries  no  man  was  better  liked,  and  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  transported  from  the  St.  James’s  of  to-day  to 
the  St.  James’s  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  there  is  no  wit 
or  “  fashionable  ”  of  that  day  who  would  prove  a  better 
companion  or  guide  to  show  us  life  as  it  was  lived  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Hanoverian  regime. 

I 

In  that  delightful  play  Berkeley  Square,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  modern  hero  was  carried  back  into  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  had  somehow  become  inextric¬ 
ably  intermingled  with  his  own.  Let  us  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  the  same  fortune  has  attended  ourselves,  and 
that  we  are  privileged  to  spend  a  day  with  Richard  Steele 
among  his  favourite  haunts.  The  experience  may  possibly 
give  us  a  better  idea  of  his  kindly,  irresponsible  nature 
than  any  amount  of  moralising. 

We  shall  know  well  enough  where  to  look  for  him,  for 
he  has  left  us  his  address — “  third  door,  right  hand,  turn¬ 
ing  out  of  Jermyn  Street”;  and  we  need  not  be  afraid  of 
calling  betimes,  for  though  he  is  often  late  in  going  to 
bed,  he  has  a  habit  of  rising  early  to  write.  Nor  will  he 
resent  being  interrupted,  for  it  is  not  his  way  to  deny 
himself  to  a  friend.  Quickly,  impetuously,  he  will  enter 
the  room,  his  wig  not  yet  assumed,  and  his  round,  rather 
coarse  features  breaking  into  a  smile  of  welcome.  There 
is  a  sense  of  humour  always  playing  about  his  lips,  and 
a  spice  of  mischief  in  his  turned-up  nose.  And  in  a 
moment  he  will  hand  us  into  the  hall.  We  must  walk 
warily,  for  fear  of  waking  the  good  lady  above,  and  more 
still  for  dread  of  the  duns,  who  have  a  “  plaguy  ”  way 
of  hanging  about  his  doorstep  from  the  peep  of  dawn. 
However,  the  rascals  seem  to  have  gone  off  to  breakfast 
now,  and  we  can  venture  bravely  into  the  street.  But  not 
to  go  far  without  an  interruption.  For  there,  poring  over 
a  folio  volume  at  a  bookshop  near  St.  James’s  Church,  is 
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a  stately  gentleman  whom  our  host  all  but  embraces  in  his 
fervour.  “  Addison  !  ”  he  will  cry  with  rapture,  “  what 
good  fortune  brings  you  here  so  early  ?  ”  and  nothing  will 
content  him  but  that  we  must  withdraw  to  his  friend’s 
rooms  in  the  Haymarket,  there  to  listen  to  a  passage  from 
his  latest  unfinished  poem,  and  to  add  our  own  eulogies  to 
Steele’s  effervescent  enthusiasm. 

But  Mr.  Addison  has  clearly  thought  of  a  new  image 
while  he  was  reading  the  old,  and  is  all  in  a  fluster  to 
write  it  down ;  so  Steele  must  out  into  the  street  again,  and 
so  to  Will’s  coffee-house,  where  for  a  bustling  hour  or  two 
we  are  free  of  the  converse  of  Congreve  and  Prior,  of 
Halifax  and  Garth,  with  wit  and  wisdom  flashing  from 
phrase  to  phrase ;  and  now  and  then,  perhaps,  a  jest  that 
cuts  conceit  with  the  lash  of  a  dog-whip.  But  the  midday 
hour  draws  nigh,  and  Steele  is  to  dine  at  home;  so  with 
a  last  hurried  glass  w'e  hasten  back  to  Jermyn  Street.  Not 
quite  quickly  enough,  however,  to  appease  our  hostess, 
who  has  been  waiting  for  us  this  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
is  mightily  afeared  that  the  meat  will  be  over-roasted.  She 
makes  a  fine  figure,  my  Lady  Prue,  as  she  stands  there  by 
the  fireplace,  a  dashing  brunette,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and 
an  “  arch  and  pretty  mouth.”  It  looks  as  though  the  tiff 
were  going  to  be  serious,  but  her  husband  knows  well  how 
to  manage  her.  Protesting  that  he  and  his  friend  only 
stayed  a  moment,  to  drink  just  one  pint  of  wine  to  her 
health,  he  flashes  such  a  look  of  devotion  towards  her,  and 
toasts  her  so  prettily  as  “  my  dearest  Prue,  my  absolute 
governess,”  that  she  is  soon  all  smiles  again,  tarrying  only 
for  one  last  Parthian  shot,  while  she  tells  the  guest  how 
her  husband  last  night  sent  home  for  his  dressing-gown, 
slippers,  and  clean  linen,  to  be  sent  him  at  Legg’s  the 
barber’s,  over  against  the  Devil  Tavern  at  Charing  Cross, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  creditors,  and  that,  when  she 
told  the  messenger  to  bid  him  return  at  once,  he  replied 
that  she  was  not  to  send  after  him  like  that,  as  it  only  made 
him  ridiculous. 

But  now  the  door  will  open,  and  two  pleasant  little 
girls  will  come  in  with  the  dessert — Betty,  the  elder,  the 
“  good  girlie  ”  of  her  father’s  frequent  admonitions,  and 
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Molly,  the  madcap,  who  would  hold  the  sandbox  while  her 
father  was  writing,  and  be  “  so  impertinent  in  her  office  ” 
that  he  was  forced  to  put  away  pen  and  paper,  and  give 
himself  up  to  her  bequest.  And  this  afternoon  nothing 
will  please  the  young  lady  but  a  drive  in  the  country,  in 
which  her  new  friend,  the  guest,  must  also  make  one  of 
the  company.  And,  indeed,  it  does  not  take  long  before 
we  are  in  the  fields,  trundling  along  the  Oxford  road,  and 
turning  north  towards  Edgware.  On  the  way  Steele  will 
point  out  one  house  after  another  where  he  is  always  made 
welcome ;  and  there  is  one  in  particular  at  which  we  needs 
must  stop,  for  the  children  are  in  the  garden,  and  they 
will  not  be  denied ;  two  of  them  are  opening  the  gate,  while 
a  third  has  run  into  the  house  to  tell  his  father  Mr.  Steele 
is  here.  And  now  he  must  sit  down  under  the  tree  and 
recount  them  stories  of  his  battles,  and  ask  after  the  health 
of  their  dolls,  until  the  westering  sun  reminds  him  that 
it  is  time  to  get  back  to  town  and  to  the  theatre. 

There  is  one  of  his  own  plays  at  Drury  Lane,  The 
Tender  Husband,  and  he  insists  on  conducting  his  guest 
to  the  boxes,  watching  his  face  eagerly,  as  the  actors 
deliver  themselves  of  his  own  wise  saws  and  moral  pre¬ 
cepts,  and  whispering  between  the  acts  of  the  disreputable 
way  in  which  he  has  been  treated  by  Rich,  the  manager, 
and  of  the  determination  with  which  he  will  assert  his 
rights  to  the  last  extremity  of  the  law.  And  now  the  moon 
is  high  in  heaven,  and  my  Lady  Prue  must  long  since  be 
abed.  Time  to  part,  most  surely,  but  not  before  we  have 
drunk  a  toast  to  friendship,  and  yet  another  to  bright  eyes, 
and  yet  one  more  to  fortune;  and,  if  our  host’s  footsteps 
are  a  little  uncertain  as  we  make  our  way  through 
Leicester  Fields,  who  is  there  that  would  not  be  proud 
to  offer  an  arm  to  “  Dicky  ”  Steele,  whose  “  infinite  fund 
of  wit  and  humour,”  gay  companionship,  and  shrewd  sense 
of  human  nature  have  kept  us  throughout  the  day  in  a  state 
of  the  happiest  entertainment  and  good  will  ? 

II 

Such  is  our  imagined  day  in  the  company  of  Steele, 
and,  as  anyone  who  knows  the  documents  will  imme- 
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diately  recognise,  it  is  in  no  respett  imaginary.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  details  are  gleaned  from  Steele’s  Letters  or 
The  Spectator,  with  a  single  splash  of  colour  borrowed 
from  Thackeray;  and,  if  you  may  judge  of  Hercules  from 
his  foot,  you  can  with  equal  justice  reconstruct  the  life 
and  character  of  Steele  from  a  typical  day  in  his  busy, 
bustling,  affectionate  career.  There  was  no  subtlety  about 
him;  he  was  crystal-clear  and  consistent,  alike  in  his 
qualities  and  his  faults.  The  Irish  blood  that  flowed  in  his 
veins  and  filled  his  spirit  with  impetuosity  was  qualified  by 
a  certain  stern  morality  which  might  almost  have  been 
suspected  of  a  Scottish  origin.  “  He  was  incurably 
generous,  profuse,  and  improvident,”  says  Austin  Dobson, 
“  and  his  sanguine  Irish  nature  led  him  continually  to  mis¬ 
take  his  expectations  for  his  income.”  But  his  faults  were 
superficial  and  venial,  while  his  better  qualities  lay 
deeply  rooted  in  good  nature  and  esteem.  And  the  cul¬ 
minating  charm  of  his  sincerity  lies  in  the  fact  that  his 
writings  are  the  perfect  expression  of  his  personality, 
honest,  open-hearted,  and  innocent  of  guile. 

He  was  born,  as  all  the  world  knows,  in  March,  1672 
(new  style),  and  left  an  orphan  in  infancy.  He  has 
recorded  of  himself  that  he  remembers  beating  with  his 
battledore  upon  the  sides  of  his  father’s  coffin,  exhorting 
him  to  come  out  and  play,  until  his  mother,  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  caught  the  child  to  her  bosom,  and  told  him  that  his 
father  would  never  play  with  him  any  more.  It  is 
a  characteristic  story,  eloquent  of  nature.  By  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  an  uncle  he  w^as  sent  to  the  Charterhouse,  where 
he  made  friends  with  Addison,  who  invited  him  home  in 
the  holidays  to  his  father’s  deanery  at  Lichfield.  Addison 
went  to  Oxford  (Queen’s  and  Magdalen)  in  1687;  Steele 
followed  him  there  (Christ  Church  and  Merton)  in  1691. 
But  Steele  did  not  stop  to  take  his  degree.  “  A  drum  pass¬ 
ing  by,”  he  says,  “  being  a  lover  of  music,  I  listed  myself 
for  a  soldier.”  He  joined  the  army  as  a  private,  but  soon 
got  a  commission,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards.  In  this  capacity  he  makes  his  appearance  in 
Esmond  as  “  a  thick-set  soldier,  with  a  square,  good- 
humoured  face,”  who  taught  young  Esmond  French  and 
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Latin,  displayed  a  surprising  amount  of  theological 
science,  but  ended  the  day  in  a  “  woeful  state  of  drunken¬ 
ness.”  The  portrait  lacks  geniality ;  what  is  more,  it  is 
scarcely  accurate. 

For  it  was  while  he  was  in  the  Coldstream  Guards  that 
Steele  published  The  Christian  Hero,  a  strange  sort  of 
essay  for  an  eighteenth-century  officer,  being  written  with 
the  object  of  proving  that  “  no  principles  but  those  of  reli¬ 
gion  are  sufficient  to  make  a  great  man.”  His  military 
companions  were  contemptuous,  and  his  moralising  lost 
him  many  friends.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
stage,  and  his  plays  The  Tender  Husband,  The  Lying 
Lover  and  The  Conscious  Lovers  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  brilliant  company,  but  were  not  very  much  to  the 
temper  of  the  time,  and  have  failed  to  survive  their  genera¬ 
tion.  When  Hazlitt  called  them  “  homilies  in  dialogue  ” 
he  said  the  just  word  of  criticism,  and  one  that  Steele 
would  readily  have  accepted.  Moral  principle  was  at  the 
back  of  everything  he  wrote.  “  When  a  gentleman  speaks 
coarsely,”  he  said,  “  he  has  dressed  himself  clean  to  no 
purpose;  the  clothing  of  our  minds  certainly  ought  to  be 
regarded  before  that  of  our  bodies.”  He  was  to  find  the 
perfect  medium  for  his  personality,  speaking  as  a  “  gentle¬ 
man  ”  to  “  gentlemen,”  in  the  pages  of  critical,  descriptive 
and  intimate  journalism. 

It  is  by  The  Taller  and  The  Spectator,  indeed,  that 
Steele’s  reputation  must  stand;  and,  in  spite  of  the  pro¬ 
testations  of  such  final  authorities  as  Austin  Dobson  and 
G.  A.  Ailken,  it  is  still  true  that  his  share  in  both  these 
masterpieces  of  eighteenth-century  literature  is  even  now 
inadequately  recognised.  Mention  of  The  Spectator  in¬ 
variably  invokes  the  name  of  Addison,  and,  in  relation  to 
The  Taller  also,  the  author  of  The  Campaign  gets  almost 
invariably  more  than  his  share  of  credit.  Steele’s  own 
modesty  is  largely  to  blame  for  this.  “  The  most  approved 
pieces,”  he  wrote,  “  w'ere  written  by  others,  especially  by 
one  v\'ho  is  too  fondly  my  friend  ever  to  own  them,  but  I 
should  little  deserve  to  be  his,  if  I  usurped  the  glory  of 
them.”  The  tribute  does  honour  to  Steele’s  heart,  but  it 
IS  not  strictly  true.  As  Aitken  was  able  to  prove,  out  of 
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the  271  numbers  of  The  Taller  Steele  wrote  approxi¬ 
mately  188,  Addison  42,  and  about  36  were  composed 
jointly  while  of  The  Spectator — “Addison’s”  Spectator, 


as  it  is  so  often  called — Addison  wrote  274  out  of  the  555 
numbers  and  Steele  236.  But  that  is  not  even  the  last  word 
upon  the  subject.  Steele’s  ideas  were  continually  in  the 
background  of  Addison’s  decorations ;  he  had  the  creative 
gift,  his  collaborator  the  interpretative,  and  no  truer  word 
was  ever  said  than  Austin  Dobson’s  courageous  assertion, 
“we  owe  Addison  to  Steele.”  The  Taller  gave  Addison 
his  opportunity,  and  again  and  again  Steele  supplied  him 
with  his  inspiration.  Addison  was  blessed  with  a  delicacy 
of  fancy  and  a  refinement  of  style  to  which  Steele  never 
aspired ;  but  “  for  w'ords  which  the  heart  finds  when  the 
head  is  seeking,  for  phrases  glowing  with  the  white  heat  of 
a  generous  emotion,  for  sentences  which  throb  and  tingle 
with  manly  pity  or  courageous  indignation,  we  must  turn 
to  the  essays  of  Steele.”  That  one,  warm  drop  of  human 
blood  is  the  final  antiseptic  of  literature. 

Ill 

The  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  acute  political 
activity,  and  no  man  who  wrote  could  possibly  keep  clear 
of  it;  but  it  is  probable  that  Steele  would  have  been  hap¬ 
pier  if  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  The  conflict 
of  the  arena  involved  him  in  bitter  recriminations,  in 
public  offence,  and  in  one  lamentable  discord  which 
trembled  on  the  edge  of  disgrace.  It  also  estranged  him 
from  his  lifelong  friend ;  and  when  we  read  in  Steele’s 
handwriting  the  bitter  phrase,  “  I  do  not  ask  Mr.  Secretary 
Addison  any  thing,”  we  feel  that  the  time  has  indeed  come 
to  cry  “a  plague  on  both  your  houses.”  Politics  also 
may  well  have  helped  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Steele’s  own 
household,  with  its  incontinent  demands  upon  his  time 
and  its  inevitable  claim  over  purse  and  person.  And  it  is 
to  Steele’s  private  life  that  it  is  pleasantest  to  turn,  first 
and  last,  and  to  those  fresh,  affectionate,  self-revealing 
letters  to  his  wife,  which  are  in  themselves  an  indelible 
document  of  character  and  devotion. 

Steele  was  twice  married;  but  his  first  alliance,  with  a 
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widow  from  Barbados,  lasted  not  much  above  a  year,  and 
left  him  a  widower  whose  affections  had  not  yet  been 
seriously  engaged.  He  was  to  find  in  Mary  Scurlock  the 
true  companion  and  delight  of  his  mature  years.  He  was 
forty  when  he  married  her,  and  she  was  twenty-nine,  and 
she  had  not  been  without  experiences  in  the  past,  although 
still  a  rather  prudish  and  morally  impeccable  spinster. 
Spoilt  in  her  girlhood,  and  not  without  touches  of  coquetry, 
she  had  been  involved  in  a  breach  of  promise  case  brought 
against  her  by  a  middle-aged  man  named  Owen,  who, 
while  he  did  indeed  refrain  from  soiling  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion  by  bringing  a  slur  against  hers,  was  mean  enough  to 
suggest  that  the  fact  that  she  had  frequently  visited  him 
in  his  bedroom  was  a  proof  that  she  must  have  intended  to 
marry  him.  She  replied  with  spirit  that  she  regarded  him 
as  an  aged  uncle,  and  imagined  that  he  was  courting  her 
mother.  At  any  rate  she  seems  to  have  won  her  case, 
and  to  have  come  to  the  arms  of  Steele  unblemished  both 
in  body  and  repute. 

They  were  married  secretly;  but  she  would  not  live  with 
her  husband  until  her  mother  had  given  consent,  and  some 
very  pretty  letters  passed  between  them  in  the  interval. 
But,  in  fact,  Steele’s  letters  to  his  wife  are  always  pretty, 
“  pretty  ”  in  the  wholesome  eighteenth-century  sense  of 
the  word,  without  affectation  or  false  sentimentality.  He 
had  a  sincere  and  deferential  respect  for  women  which 
was  unusual  in  his  generation,  and  he  heaped  at  the  feet 
of  his  “  dearest  Prue  ”  all  the  riches  of  an  eager  and 
romantic  disposition.  Of  course  she  worried  him  at 
times.  She  was  just  a  suspicion  of  a  scold,  a  little  tact¬ 
less  in  the  offering  of  advice,  and  (not  unnaturally)  apt  to 
resent  his  self-indulgent  and  sometimes  intemperate 
habits.  On  these  occasions  Steele  found  it  necessary  to 
assert  himself.  “  I  love  you,”  he  would  write,  “  better 
than  the  light  of  my  eyes,  or  the  life-blood  in  my  heart, 
but  when  I  have  let  you  know  that,  you  are  also  to  under¬ 
stand  that  neither  my  sight  shall  be  so  far  inchanted,  or 
my  affection  so  much  master  of  me,  as  to  make  me  forget 
our  common  interest.  To  attend  my  business  as  I  ought, 
and  improve  my  fortune,  it  is  necessary  that  my  time  and 
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my  will  should  be  under  no  direction  but  my  own.”  And 
if  this  was  plain  speaking  it  was  not  long  resented;  for 
Mistress  Steele  was  very  susceptible  to  a  tender  word,  and 
easily  conciliated.  They  lived  together  for  eleven  years, 
had  four  children,  over  whose  education  they  refrained 
from  quarrelling;  while  at  the  end  of  the  time,  when  death 
came  to  part  them,  he  was  still  the  same  fervent  and 
demonstrative  lover  as  on  the  morning  of  their  secret 
marriage,  and  would  sign  himself  to  the  last  her  “  most 
affectionate,  most  obedient  husband  and  servant.” 

IV 

Mary  Steele  came  from  Carmarthen,  and  it  was  thither 
that  her  husband  retired,  when  the  garish  lights  of  life  had 
ceased  to  beckon  him,  and  he  was  tired  alike  of  work  and 
revelry.  At  first  he  settled  in  a  farmhouse  outside  the 
town,  overlooking  the  vale  of  the  Towy;  and  many  a 
loving  letter  of  advice  was  written  from  its  sheltered 
garden  to  his  Betty  and  his  Molly  in  town.  A  stroke  of 
paralysis  deprived  him  partially  of  the  power  to  speak, 
and  he  moved  into  Carmarthen  town  to  be  nearer  his 
friends.  It  was  a  rather  lonely,  quiet  end  to  a  crowded 
and  companionable  life,  but  he  kept  his  cheerfulness  of 
temper  unimpaired.  Our  final  glimpse  of  him,  recorded 
by  an  eye-witness,  is  thoroughly  typical  of  the  genial 
nature  whose  characteristics  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  suggest.  “  He  would  often,”  we  are  told,  “be  carried 
out  on  a  summer’s  evening  where  the  country  lads  and 
lasses  were  assembled  at  their  rural  sports,  and,  with  his 
pencil,  give  an  order  on  his  agent,  the  mercer,  for  a  new 
gown  to  the  best  dancer.” 

However  small  his  balance  at  the  bank — and  in  those 
days  Steele’s  income  was  smaller  and  more  embarrassed 
than  ever — we  may  be  sure  that  he  signed  that  order  with 
a  gesture  of  delight.  For,  during  all  his  days  of  pleasure¬ 
seeking  and  indulgence,  his  greatest  pleasure  had  always 
been  the  still  incomparable  satisfaction  of  pleasing  some¬ 
one  else. 
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By  George  R.  Havens  and  Norman  L.  Torrey 

When  Voltaire,  in  his  History  of  the  Empire  of  Russia 
under  Peter  the  Great,  undertook  to  do  honour  to  this  great 
new  Power  which  during  his  own  lifetime  had  so  suddenly 
thrust  itself  into  prominence  before  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
he  little  thought  that  Russia  years  after  his  death  would 
in  large  measure  repay  the  debt.  For  it  is  to  Russia  that 
we  owe  the  preservation  intact  of  Voltaire’s  private  library 
of  some  7,500  volumes.  It  was  Catherine  the  Great  who, 
on  December  15th,  1778,  about  six  months  after  the  death 
of  Voltaire,  bought  his  library  for  30,000  roubles  plus  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  valuable  presents  to  his  niece,  Mme,  Denis, 
Later,  6,000  francs  in  addition  were  paid  to  Henri  Rieu,  to 
whom  Voltaire,  out  of  friendship,  thoughtlessly  dispersing 
his  own  library,  had  given  227  of  his  English  books,  in 
many  ways  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  his  collec¬ 
tion,  So  the  library,  except  for  a  very  few  losses  almost 
inevitable  in  the  course  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  is  complete, 

Catherine  the  Great  had  grandiose  ideas,  A  warm 
admirer  and  a  correspondent  of  Voltaire  during  his  life¬ 
time,  she  was  much  angered  by  the  pettiness  and  hostility 
which  raised  their  heads  in  France  after  his  death  even  to 
the  extent  of  seeking  to  prevent  his  burial  in  consecrated 
ground.  On  June  21st,  1778,  she  wrote  to  Grimm,  her 
correspondent  in  France  : — 

Is  it  possible  to  honour  and  dishonour,  to  be  alternately  reasonable  and 
unreasonable,  to  such  an  extent  anyhere  except  where  you  are?  A  few 
weeks  ago  public  honours  were  paid  to  a  man  whom  now  your  people 
do  not  dare  bury ;  and  what  a  man !  Why  did  you  not  take  possession 
of  his  body,  and  that  in  my  name?  You  should  have  sent  it  to  me; 
and  zounds,  you  lacked  sense  at  that  moment  for  the  first  time  in  your 
life ;  I  promise  you  he  would  have  had  the  most  costly  tomb  possible ; 
but,  if  I  have  not  his  body,  at  least  he  shall  not  lack  for  a  monument 
here  with  me.  When  I  return  to  the  city  this  fall  I  will  get  together 
the  letters  which  this  great  man  wrote  to  me,  and  I  will  send  them  to 
you.  I  have  a  great  number  of  them,  but,  if  it  is  possible,  purchase  his 
library  and  all  that  remains  of  his  papers,  including  my  letters.  For 
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myself,  gladly  will  I  pay  liberally  his  heirs,  who,  I  think,  know  nothing 
of  the  value  of  all  that. 

At  first  Catherine  thought  of  establishing  a  Voltaire 
room  in  which  his  books  would  be  arranged  as  they  had 
been  in  his  chateau  at  Ferney.  Then  her  imagination  took 
fire  and  she  talked  of  building  a  replica  of  his  chateau, 
of  securing  the  same  architect,  of  reproducing  even,  on  one 
side,  the  mountains,  on  the  other.  Lake  Geneva.  She 
secured  plans  of  Ferney  and  the  grounds  about,  she  sent 
for  samples  of  the  upholstery,  samples  which  are  still  pre¬ 
served  amongst  the  Voltairiana  in  the  Public  Library  at 
Leningrad.  But  such  a  memorial  to  Voltaire,  worthy  of 
the  brain  of  a  half-Oriental  potentate,  proved  too  large  an 
undertaking  even  for  the  doughty  Catherine.  She  had  to 
abandon  it  for  the  more  modest,  but  still  interesting, 
original  conception. 

So  she  had  Voltaire’s  books  and  such  of  his  papers  as 
were  not  in  the  hands  of  his  editor  in  France  sent  on  to 
Saint  Petersburg.  They  were  shipped  in  twelve  large 
cases  and  arrived  on  June  30th,  1779,  a  year  and  one 
month  after  Voltaire’s  death.  Wagniere,  a  Swiss,  who 
from  the  time  he  was  fourteen  in  1754  had  been  in 
Voltaire’s  service  and  who  had  been  his  secretary  for  the 
last  twenty-two  years  of  his  master’s  life,  had  been  engaged 
to  follow  the  books  to  Russia  and  arrange  them  in  the 
same  order  he  had  known  at  Ferney,  as  well  as  to  prepare 
the  manuscripts  for  binding.  Wagniere,  then  thirty-nine 
years  old,  arrived  in  Saint  Petersburg  August  8th,  1779, 
but  his  work  was  delayed  by  a  severe  illness  of  several 
weeks,  probably  incident  to  the  sharp  change  in  climate. 
After  his  recovery  he  set  himself  to  the  task,  arranged  the 
books  and  installed  them  in  a  room  provided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  Hermitage  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  After 
the  completion  of  this  work  Wagniere  left  Saint  Peters¬ 
burg,  apparently  early  in  the  New  Year  1780,  and  returned 
to  Ferney. 

Faithful  to  her  plan  of  evoking  as  far  as  possible  the 
spirit  of  Voltaire,  Catherine  engaged  the  great  French 
sculptor,  Houdon,  to  make  a  replica  of  his  celebrated 
statue  of  Voltaire’s  aged  figure,  seated  in  an  armchair. 
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leaning  slightly  forward,  with  keen,  shrewd  eyes  taking  in 
everything,  the  statue  of  which  the  original  is  so  well 
known  to  visitors  at  the  Theatre-Fran9ais  in  Paris.  This 
statue  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  reassembled  library, 
an  impressive  position.  When  about  1862  the  books  were 
transferred  to  the  Imperial  Library  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  the  same  effective  arrangement  in  a  special  room  was 
for  a  time  preserved,  and  moved  one  visitor.  Count 
de  La  Ferriere,  to  comment : — 

Placed  there,  this  statue  is  impressive ;  it  is  indeed  he,  the  cold  sceptic, 
with  pitiless  raillery.  He  seems  to  keep  visitors  under  surveillance ;  if 
you  touch  one  of  his  books  his  glance  follows  you,  his  ironical  smile 
intimidates  you. 


While  the  less  imaginative  would  obviously  be  less 
impressed,  it  is  clear  that  Catherine’s  arrangement  was  a 
splendid  one,  and  it  is  too  bad  that  lack  of  space  forced 
its  abandonment  in  later  years.  That  is  to  say,  the  Voltaire 
library  no  longer  has  a  special  room  of  its  own  and  is  now 
separated  from  the  Houdon  statue,  though  even  to-day, 
after  an  interval  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
books  are  supposed  still  to  be  in  the  same  order  of  arrange¬ 
ment  as  at  Ferney,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  it. 
###### 

But,  the  general  reader  may  enquire,  what  special 
interest  attaches  to  the  preservation  intact  of  the  library 
of  Voltaire?  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  a  library  of  rare  books 
with  fine  bindings.  Voltaire  was  not  a  bibliophile.  His 
books  were  for  use,  not  for  show.  The  interest  that  one 
finds  in  Voltaire’s  books  is  due  to  the  light  they  throw  upon 
the  sources  and  the  development  of  his  ideas.  He  read 
widely  and  rapidly.  His  secretary,  Wagniere,  tells  how, 
on  receiving  a  new  book,  his  master  used  to  run  through 
it  quickly,  reading  a  few  lines  from  each  page.  If  he 
found  something  of  particular  importance  he  marked  it. 
In  case  the  book  appeared  worth  while,  Voltaire  would  re¬ 
read  it  with  care,  and  in  many  cases  make  marginal  notes 
with  his  pen.  These  marginal  notes  are  often  to-day  of 
great  interest  and  value  in  determining  his  point  of  view. 
Moreover,  volumes  much  used  by  Voltaire  are  frequently 
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to  be  found  even  yet  filled  with  long,  narrow  slips  of 
paper  placed  between  the  pages  as  place-markers  to 
indicate  passages  he  wished  to  refer  to  again.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  these  markers  in  the  books  in  reference  to  the  con¬ 
text,  the  fact  that  they  often  bear  the  manuscript  notation 
note  marginale,  and  that  they  check  with  such  a  note 
in  the  margin  of  the  book,  the  cleanness  of  the  part  of  the 
paper  inside  protected  by  the  book,  contrasting  with  the 
dusty,  discoloured  part  outside,  the  manner  in  which  these 
tags  have  become  twisted  together  whenever  there  are 
many  in  a  single  volume,  the  fact  that  many  also  consist 
of  strips  of  paper  torn  from  a  letter  or  envelope,  and  bear 
on  them  “  M,  de  Voltaire,”  or  “  Ferney,  pres  Geneve,”  or 
some  other  illuminating  bit  of  an  address,  all  these  factors 
indicate  that  seldom,  if  ever,  have  they  been  moved  from 
their  original  position.  Thus  we  can  be  sure  that  in  nearly 
all  cases  these  markers  permit  us  to  follow  the  course  of 
Voltaire’s  own  mind.  Moreover,  there  are  cases  where  he 
tore  off  a  tiny  bit  of  paper  from  the  end  of  one  of  these 
markers  and  stuck  it  down  over  the  beginning  of  a  passage 
which  interested  him.  Such  are  some  of  the  points  of 
particular  interest  about  the  Voltaire  library. 

The  study  of  literary  sources  is  one  of  the  most  fascin¬ 
ating,  and  at  the  same  time  most  dangerous,  pursuits 
which  may  engage  the  attention  of  the  historian  of  litera¬ 
ture  :  fascinating  because  of  the  exhilaration  of  tracking 
an  idea,  a  phrase,  a  mode  of  expression,  to  its  beginning, 
or  of  tracing  the  course  of  its  gradual  development;  dan¬ 
gerous  because  through  over-enthusiasm  or  false  inference, 
due  to  inadequate  information,  one  may  be  led  to  declare  a 
close  connection  between  two  passages  where  none  exists. 
But  when  the  library  of  a  great  man  has  been  preserved 
and  kept  together  in  a  single  place,  when  we  can  deter¬ 
mine  positively,  not  of  course  all  the  books  he  read,  but 
at  least  nearly  all  of  those  he  owned,  then  we  are  given  a 
definite  point  of  departure  which  is  offered  rarely.  Such, 
obviously,  is  the  case  with  the  Voltaire  library.  We  can 
know  to  a  considerable  extent  what  his  reading  was;  we 
can  know  in  many  cases,  through  his  place-markers,  what 
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passages  especially  interested  him;  we  can  know  in  other 
cases,  through  his  marginal  comments,  what  he  thought  of 
certain  authors  and  their  ideas. 

The  languages  which  Voltaire  read  besides  his  own  were 
chiefly  English,  Latin  and  Italian,  and  it  is  probably  fair 
to  say  that  their  importance  for  him  was  in  that  order. 
English  he  had  learned  well  during  a  stay  of  nearly  three 
years  in  England  from  1726  to  1729,  when  he  was  in  his 
early  thirties.  He  wrote  letters  in  English  and  read 
English  books  during  the  rest  of  his  life — even  used  an 
occasional  English  sentence  in  talking  to  his  numerous 
English  visitors  at  Ferney.  Latin  he  had,  of  course, 
learned  while  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Louis-le-Grand. 
Italian  he  seems  to  have  studied  on  his  own  account,  and 
perfected  with  the  aid  of  Italian  acquaintances,  such  as 
his  friend  Algarotti  or  one  of  his  secretaries,  Colini. 
Though  a  prudent  respect  for  the  Inquisition  kept  Voltaire 
from  ever  visiting  Italy,  he  pushed  his  knowledge  of  the 
language  not  merely  to  the  point  of  reading  it  fluently,  but 
even  to  the  extent  of  writing  an  occasional  letter,  or  part 
of  a  letter,  in  Italian.  As  for  German,  Voltaire’s  years  at 
the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great  gave  him  a  knowledge 
of  only  a  few  German  words,  and  left  only  a  few  insignifi¬ 
cant  traces  among  the  book  titles  in  his  library.  His  books 
are  thus  chiefly  in  French,  English,  Latin  and  Italian. 
Those  languages  he  read  easily  and  rapidly. 

In  French  literature  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  make  the  chief  contributions  to  Voltaire’s  library, 
although  he  naturally  had  a  high  esteem  for  so  keen  a 
thinker  as  Montaigne  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  as  for 
Rabelais,  though  he  scorned  his  buffoonery  at  first,  he 
learned  later  to  penetrate  through  it  to  the  meat  beneath, 
and  thought  that,  while  French  literature  ought  not  to 
have  two  Rabelais,  it  was  well  that  it  had  had  one.  In 
general  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  whole  period  before  the 
seventeenth  century  repel  rather  than  attract  his  interest. 
Voltaire’s  admiration  for  the  century  of  Louis  XIV  is  so 
well  known  that  it  is  matter  for  no  surprise  that  the  period 
should  be  well  represented  amongst  his  books.  One 
would  also  have  expected  Voltaire,  keenly  awake  to 
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contemporary  thought  and  to  the  latest  literary  productions, 
to  be  well  provided  with  the  books  of  his  own  period,  and 
such  also  is  the  case.  As  soon  as  he  became  famous  many 
books  were,  of  course,  sent  to  him  as  presentation  copies 
by  their  authors.  This  fact  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind,  too, 
in  determining  his  reading,  for  there  are  naturally  in  his 
library  not  a  few  books  which  Voltaire,  like  many  another 
reader,  owned  but  neglected. 

But  it  is  the  extent  to  which  English  literature  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Voltaire’s  library  which  to  many  will  be  its  most 
interesting  feature.  Since  the  days  when  Lord  Morley 
wrote  :  “  Voltaire  went  to  England  a  poet,  and  came  back 
a  philosopher,”  there  has  been  what  may  be  called  an 
“  English  question  ”  in  connection  with  Voltaire.  There 
have  been  those  who  tended  to  emphasise  the  importance 
of  the  English  influence  upon  Voltaire,  perhaps  some¬ 
times  to  the  neglect  of  other  factors  in  his  development; 
there  have  been  others,  chiefly  French  writers,  who,  in  a 
scholarly,  not  a  chauvinistic,  way  have  reacted  against 
the  absoluteness  of  Lord  Morley’s  dictum,  and  have 
stressed  the  critical  attitude  of  Voltaire’s  mind  even  be¬ 
fore  he  went  to  England;  and  have  dwelt  upon  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Montaigne,  of  the  dictionary-maker  Pierre  Bayle, 
and  in  general  upon  the  whole  current  of  the  literature  of 
protest  which,  usually  somewhat  underground  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  already  coming  to  the  surface  in 
France  during  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth,  and  was 
preparing  the  way  thus  early  for  the  ultimate  breakdown 
of  the  old  regime.  Such  was  the  position  of  Brunetiere, 
the  great  literary  critic  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Now  it  is  still  too  early  to  answer  what  one  might  call 
the  Morley-Bruneti’ere  question.  Years  of  study  on  the 
part  of  many  scholars  will  be  needed  before  the  final  word 
can  be  said.  Probably  it  will  be  in  no  single  sentence 
that  the  answer  can  be  given.  Nevertheless,  it  is,  in 
view  of  the  divergent  opinions  on  this  question,  of  very 
special  interest  to  note  the  concrete  fact  that  there  are 
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many  English  books  in  Voltaire’s  library.  It  is  not  for 
nothing  that  Voltaire  wrote  to  his  friend,  George  Keith, 
on  January  i6th,  1760  (and  since  the  letter  is  in  English, 
we  can  cite  it  without  translation) : 

Had  I  not  fixed  the  seat  of  my  retreat  in  the  free  comer  of  Geneva,  I 
would  certainly  live  in  the  free  kingdom  of  England ;  for  though  I  do 
not  like  the  monstrous  irregularities  of  Shakespear,  though  I  admire 
but  some  lively  and  masterly  strokes  in  his  performances,  yet  I  am 
confident  no  body  in  the  world  looks  with  a  greater  veneration  on  yr 
good  philosophers,  on  the  crowd  of  yr  good  authors ;  and  I  am  these 
thirty  years  the  disciple  of  yr  way  of  thinking. 

Such  was  Voltaire’s  own  opinion  of  what  English 
thought  meant  to  him.  It  is  obvious  that  he  gave  it  an 
important  place.  So  the  visitor  to  his  library  is  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  confronting  him  Mandeville,  Clarke,  Hume, 
Milton,  Shakespeare,  Newton,  Collins,  Toland,  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  Addison,  and  Bolingbroke  among  the  most  import¬ 
ant  English  authors  represented,  to  say  nothing  of  less 
famous  writers.  Many  of  the  details  in  Voltaire’s  works, 
particularly  those  in  philosophy  and  religion,  as  well  as 
much  of  his  general  point  of  view,  are  due  to  these  and 
other  English  authors  whom  he  read  so  assiduously.  Just 
how  great  his  debt  to  them  was  further  study  should  now 
reveal  much  more  completely  than  before  was  possible. 

#  #  ^  « 

But  certainly  the  most  important  and  interesting  single 
characteristic  of  the  Voltaire  library  is  that  his  books 
contain  many  marginal  notes  in  his  own  hand-writing. 
Evidently,  while  reading,  he  often  sat  with  pen  in  hand 
and  jotted  down  in  the  margin,  impetuously,  the  comment 
that  came  first  to  mind.  So  it  is  that  often  these  comments 
are  in  themselves  trivial,  yet  none  the  less  revelant  of 
the  momentary  spleen  or  violent  anger  of  their  author. 
Here  we  have  a  V oltaire  in  his  Dressing  Gown  much 
more  certainly  authentic  than  M.  Brousson’s  Anatole 
France^  for  here  we  have  his  more  intimate  thought  put 
upon  paper  by  himself,  for  no  eye  but  his  own,  unchecked 
by  motives  of  restraint  or  prudence  in  the  face  of  intoler¬ 
ant  and  conservative  public  opinion.  We  know  his  habit 
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during  his  old  age  of  spending  much  time  en  deshabille. 
It  requires  no  great  effort  of  the  imagination,  and  no  un¬ 
fair  one,  to  see  him  sitting  up  in  bed,  or  in  his  chair,  his 
robe  de  chambre  gathered  about  his  emaciated  frame, 
and  writing  every  now  and  then  in  the  margins  of  his 
books  those  piquant  comments  which  we  may  still  see. 

Sometimes  it  is  approval  that  Voltaire  expresses.  We 
find  him  writing  opposite  Rousseau’s  attacks  upon  con¬ 
temporary  theology:  “good,”  “good  that,”  “bold  and 
good,”  or  other  similar  expressions.  More  often,  in  the 
case  of  Rousseau  at  any  rate,  Voltaire’s  comments  are 
violently  hostile  and  frequently  personal.  “  What  ab¬ 
surd  impertinence!”;  “chimerical”;  “false”;  “very 
false”;  “not  at  all”;  “what  sophistry!”;  “ridiculous 
vanity  ” ;  “  you  are  lying  impudently  ” ;  “  monkey  of  a 
Diogenes,  how  you  condemn  yourself !  ” — such  are  some 
of  the  more  colourful  and  at  the  same  time  scathing  com¬ 
ments  in  which  Voltaire  records  his  disagreement  with 
Rousseau’s  admiration  for  primitive  life,  his  non-intellec¬ 
tual  ideal  of  education,  his  half-orthodox  religious  posi¬ 
tion,  his  tendency  toward  rhetoric,  his  failure  in  some 
cases  to  reason  closely,  and  other  similar  attitudes.  Natur¬ 
ally  Voltaire,  Gentleman  of  the  King’s  Bedchamber, 
Count  of  Ferney,  Count  of  Tournay,  rich  man  that  he  is 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  will  not  fail  to  condemn 
Rousseau’s  attack  upon  the  institution  of  private  pro¬ 
perty,  and  he  does  so  in  no  uncertain  terms,  calling  it 
“  the  philosophy  of  a  beggar.”  Voltaire  is  never  luke¬ 
warm  ;  he  is  all  hot  or  all  cold.  The  two  men  agree,  how¬ 
ever,  in  their  hostility  toward  war;  only  Voltaire,  charac¬ 
teristically,  is  more  sceptical  of  the  effectiveness  of  a 
League  of  Nations  as  a  remedy.  So  his  marginal  com¬ 
ments  permit  the  reader  to  draw  quite  sharply  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  these  two  outstanding  men  of 
genius. 

Such,  then,  is  the  service  which  Voltaire’s  comments  may 
render  in  helping  us  more  fully  to  understand  his  ideas 
or  the  sources  from  which  they  sprang.  Even  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  in  time  the  reader  of  his  marginal  notes  can  feel 
his  vibrating  indignation  as  he  dashed  down  an  im- 
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petuous  comment.  Voltaire  is  seldom  dull  in  his  works;  he 
is  often  unusually  piquant  in  his  marginal  notes.  One 
of  his  now  well-nigh  forgotten  enemies,  the  Swiss  pastor 
Antoine  Jacques  Roustan,  on  one  occasion  thus  addressed 
his  reading  public  :  “  Since  my  earlier  remarks  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  please  you  on  which  Voltaire  com¬ 
mented  succinctly,  wittily,  and  at  the  same  time  angrily  : 
“  Abominable  calumny !  ”  Thus  he  grappled  with  the 
author  he  was  reading,  much  as  though  his  adversary 
were  present  in  person  to  feel  the  full  force  of  his  poured- 
oiit  spleen.  No  wonder  that  in  his  writings  Voltaire 
showed  such  a  gift  for  making  abstractions  concrete.  He 
felt  them  concretely,  or  he  did  not  feel  them  at  all. 

In  preserving  for  posterity  the  Voltaire  library 
Catherine  the  Great  did,  after  all,  erect  in  his  honour  the 
unique  monument  of  which  she  had  dreamed.  His  person¬ 
ality  still  lives  for  us  there  among  the  books  which  were 
his  constant  companions  at  Ferney,  near  Geneva.  We 
can  see  him  there  now  with  his  virtues  and  with  his  faults, 
the  same  energetic,  impulsive  figure  that  he  was  in  the 
flesh,  often  unfair,  yet  warm-hearted  too,  with  a  keen 
intelligence  that  like  tempered  steel  penetrated  sophistry 
or  mere  rhetoric  and  laid  its  hollowness  bare.  This  was 
a  man  of  such  complex  humanity  that  posterity  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  agree  on  the  proper  apportionment  of 
praise  and  blame  with  which  to  reward  him.  But  it  has 
always  been  forced  to  accord  him  hatred  or  admiration, 
never  indifference,  and  has  found  him  a  fascinating,  if 
always  a  baffling,  study. 


THE  LAO  JUNGLES 
By  Alec  Waugh 


I  HAD  never  meant  to  go  to  Siam.  That  very  morning, 
indeed,  I  had  made  arrangements  at  Burns  Philips’s 
Penang  agency  to  sail  southwards  on  the  following  Satur¬ 
day.  But  though  one  talks  of  the  unhurrying  East — and 
in  a  climate  when  a  two-minute  stroll  reduces  you  to  a  state 
of  damp  prostration  life  must  move  slowly  if  it  is  to  be 
endured — the  very  fact  that  it  is  unhurrying  increases  its 
potentiality  for  surprise. 

Less  than  half  an  hour  after  booking  my  passage  I  was 
joining  in  a  general  discussion  of  a  novel  by  Reginald 
Campbell,  Uneasy  Virtue,  which  had  its  setting  half  in 
Penang,  half  in  the  jungles  of  northern  Siam. 

“I  w'onder,”  I  said,  “how  far  it  really  is  like  that?” 
Adding  in  the  idle  way  one  does,  “  It  would  be  rather  fun 
to  go  and  see.” 

It  was  the  kind  of  remark  that  in  England  would 
have  been  countered  with  a  vague,  “  Ah,  yes !  ”  But 
in  the  East,  from  which  all  the  fairy  stories  of  the 
world  have  come,  where  magic  carpets  and  bottled  genii 
are  no  more  than  exaggerations  of  a  way  of  living,  there  is 
the  danger  always  of  being  taken  at  your  word.  “  Then 
why,”  said  one  of  the  party,  “  don’t  you  go  there  ?  ” 

In  a  moment  I  had  embarked  on  such  a  series  of  excuses 
as  the  cautious  and  calculating  habits  of  Western  life 
forge  for  us.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  words  of  the  spell 
were  uttered.  The  genii  was  wreathing  into  smoke  out 
of  the  bottle’s  neck.  The  edges  of  the  carpet  had  begun 
to  lift.  “  That  should  be  quite  simple,”  my  friend  was 
saying.  “  Let  me  see  now.  There’s  a  man  I  know,  a  forest 
officer,  who’s  going  to  make  a  jungle  tour  next  week.  He’s 
starting  for  the  north  on  Sunday.  It’s  Wednesday  now. 
If  you  leave  here  on  Friday  morning  you’ll  be  in  Bangkok 
before  dark  on  Saturday;  that  just  fits.  We’ll  wire  and  see 
if  he  can  take  you.”  Before  I  had  realised  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  a  telegraph  form  had  been  requisitioned  and  the 
genii  had  begun  his  work. 
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That  is  the  way  things  happen  in  the  East.  In  Europe 
we  make  plans  months  ahead  and  we  adhere  to  them.  Life 
moves  so  quickly  that  we  should  be  submerged  otherwise. 
But  in  the  countries  that  are  south  of  Aden  no  man  bothers 
overmuch  about  what  he  will  be  doing  a  fortnight  hence. 
Plans  mature  swiftly  in  that  country  of  easy  growth.  Sug¬ 
gestions  are  made  casually.  “  Wouldn’t  it  be  rather 
fun?”  says  someone.  And  you  agree  eagerly.  Nor,  on 
the  next  morning,  do  you  write  one  of  those  notes  so 
eminently  practical  with  their  justifying  quotation  from 
Mrs.  Browning  to  the  effect  that  “  colours  seen  by  candle¬ 
light  do  not  look  the  same  by  day,”  to  explain  how  on 
thinking  it  over  in  cool  blood  you  really  feel  .  .  . 

A  jungle  trip  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  undertaken 
lightly.  It  requires  very  careful  adjustments  of  com¬ 
missariat.  You  have  to  carry  your  larder  with  you.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  find  yourself  without  provisions  a  hundred 
miles  from  any  road  that  can  be  described  as  “  fordable.” 
But  the  days  pass  so  slowly  that  the  ordering  of  six 
elephants  instead  of  four,  and  thirty-five  coolies  instead  of 
twenty,  is  an  unalarming  enterprise.  There  is  always  time 
to  remedy  mistakes.  Things  wait  for  you  to  catch  them  up. 

A  week  later  I  was  in  the  jungle.  It  was  unlike  anything 
that  I  had  expected.  To  the  Western  mind  the  word 
jungle  evokes  a  picture  of  tangled  undergrowth,  of  scarlet 
macaws,  of  monkeys  screaming  to  each  other  from  every 
bough,  of  large,  many-coloured  butterflies,  of  snakes  and 
bears,  and  natives  shooting  at  you  from  behind  hills  with 
blowpipes.  It  may  be  that  in  South  America  that  is  what 
it  is.  But  the  landscape  of  Siam  is  friendly.  There  are 
cobra,  it  is  true,  but  you  rarely  meet  them.  I  only  saw  a 
couple  of  small  snakes.  Though  I  heard  the  screech  of 
monkeys  I  never  saw  one.  Though  I  had  the  tracks 
of  a  bear  pointed  out  to  me,  the  bear  is  an  animal  that 
must  be  hunted.  And  though  the  foliage  is  in  places  over- 
poweringly  luxuriant,  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  open. 
The  flat  land  is  planted  with  rice  and  the  undergrowth 
in  the  actual  forests  is  inconsiderable.  Nor  were  there  any 
blowpipes.  The  Laos  are  quiet,  simple,  decently  lived 
people.  They  cultivate  their  rice,  carry  their  produce  to 
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the  markets,  tend  their  animals,  and  chew  their  betel  nut. 
And  though  when  you  ask  “  How  far  is  it  to  such  a  place.?  ” 
you  will  be  answered  in  such  simple  methods  of  reckoning 
as  “half  a  bullock’s  march”  or  “as  far  as  you  can  hear  a 
dog  bark,”  it  is  only  at  odd  moments  that  you  will  realise 
how  remote  these  people  are  from  the  practical  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  big  cities. 

When,  for  example,  you  purchase  a  six-satang  object 
with  a  tical  you  will  receive  as  your  change  not  the 
ninety-four  satangs  you  expect,  but  eighty  or  eighty-one. 
You  count  the  change  over  three  times.  Then  protest. 
The  shopkeeper  shakes  his  head.  “  We  are  giving  eighty- 
five  satangs  for  a  tical.” 

“  But  the  tical,”  you  say,  “  is  worth  a  hundred  satangs.” 

“  Oh,  no,  at  the  most  not  more  than  eighty-seven  !  ” 

For  a  while,  perhaps,  you  will  argue.  Then  you  will 
decide  that  thirteen-hundredths  of  one  and  tenpence  are 
not  worth  quarrelling  over.  And  you  will  seek  enlighten¬ 
ment.  “  It’s  quite  simple,”  it  will  be  explained  to  you. 
“  The  tical  is  too  big  a  coin  for  these  people.  It’s  a 
nuisance  to  them,  and  they  can’t  get  rid  of  it  easily.  They 
say  it  isn’t  w^orth  more  than  eighty-five  satangs  to  them. 
It’s  rather  like  a  man  in  a  remote  English  village  saying 
that  it’ll  be  a  fearful  nuisance  to  him  to  change  a  five- 
pound  note.  None  of  his  friends  will  be  able  to.  No  local 
shop  will  take  it.  But  that* if  you  care  to  take  ninety 
shillings  for  it  you  can  have  it. 

“At  one  time,”  he  will  go  on,  “we  used  to  have  all 
the  men’s  wages  sent  up  here  in  copper  coins  by  donkeys. 
But  it  didn’t  pay,  we  found.  It  was  more  trouble  than  it 
was  worth.  In  fact,  you’re  really  lucky  to  get  as  much  as 
eighty-five  satangs  for  a  shilling.” 

It  is  at  such  moments  that  you  realise  how  distant  from 
civilisation  the  Lao  still  is,  but  for  the  most  part  you  will 
feel  yourself  to  be  centuries  away  from  savagery.  Their 
villages  are  tidyish  affairs,  their  huts  are  clean  and  airy, 
their  single  store  is  bright  w'ith  printed  cotton.  Each 
village  has  its  temple  and  its  school.  And  the  presence 
of  the  priests,  with  their  cropped  heads,  in  their  yellow 
robes  lends  a  dignity  to  life.  The  complicated  Buddhist 
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faith,  over  which  metaphysicians  will  split  hairs  indefi¬ 
nitely,  is  a  direct  and  simple  thing  to  the  simple  Laos. 
They  have  retained  the  capacity  to  wonder. 

A  few  weeks  before  my  arrival  a  white  elephant,  the 
sacred  symbol  of  the  faith,  the  occasion  years  back  of  war 
with  Burma,  had  been  born  on  one  of  the  teak  company’s 
workings.  Such  a  thing  had  not  happened  within  the 
memory  of  man.  From  miles  round  the  villagers  came  to 
pay  it  homage.  Every  evening  when  the  calf  was  brought 
down  to  the  river  to  be  bathed  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  people  were  gathered  in  the  compound.  They 
wore  their  richest  and  brightest  clothes.  They  had  brought 
flowers  to  cast  before  the  infant’s  feet.  And  sugar  came 
to  refresh  the  mother.  There  was  a  hush  of  religious  awe. 
The  brown  eyes  of  the  Lao  maidens  grew  wide  and  solemn, 
luminous  and  dilated.  Their  lips  parted  in  a  sigh.  Their 
little  crinkled  hands  were  joined  together,  lifted  before 
their  faces  in  simple  and  silent  worship  as  the  calf  trotted 
turbulently  towards  the  water. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  curious  and  moving  sights  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  And  I  could  not  help  following  the 
curving  sequence  of  analogy  as  I  watched  the  pink  urchin 
bound  and  leap  in  the  brown  water.  There  it  sported,  like 
genius  in  a  nursery,  unaware  that  there  was  any  difference 
between  its  playmates  and  itself,  unconscious  of  its  own 
importance,  undreaming  of  its  fate  and  future;  the  high  re¬ 
wards,  the  applause,  the  honour.  All  along  the  analogy 
held.  Like  genius  it  had  won  tardily  to  recognition. 

The  rider  who  presented  himself  with  the  news  that  his 
charge  had  given  birth  to  a  white  elephant  was  laughed  at. 
There  was  a  sad  smile  on  the  district  assistant’s  face  as  he 
started  his  interrogation.  To  begin  with,  he  asked,  how 
many  toes  had  it?  Eighteen,  he  was  told,  and  that,  in  his 
view,  settled  It.  All  real  white  elephants  had  twenty.  But 
the  rider  was  persistent.  The  elephant  was  no  ordinary 
one.  Would  not  the  Nai  be  gracious  enough  to  come  and 
see  it?  In  the  end  the  assistant  went.  It  was  the  waste 
of  a  day,  but  one  had  to  humour  a  good  rider.  When  he 
saw  it,  however,  the  pitying  smile  changed  to  one  of 
wonder.  He  had  never  seen  a  white  elephant  in  infancy. 
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There  are  not  so  very  many  people  in  the  world  who  have. 
But  the  pink  urchin  that  tottered  between  its  mother’s  legs 
was  emphatically  unlike  any  calf  that  he  had  seen  before. 

The  report  he  sent  into  Chiengmai  was  the  occasion 
for  loud  and  continued  laughter.  It  was  suggested  that  he 
should  try  the  waggon.  But  the  weeks  passed,  and  the 
calf,  instead  of  growing  darker,  became  each  day  more 
faintly  pink.  All  along  the  analogy  held  good,  the  mis¬ 
trust  of  relatives,  the  incredulous  contempt  of  critics,  the 
admittance  made  grudgingly  at  last  that  “  at  least  there 
was  something  unusual  here,”  their  refusal  definitely  to 
commit  themselves.  For  the  critics  are  never  happy  till 
they  have  qualified  their  testimonial,  till  they  have  con¬ 
trived  a  loophole  for  their  escape  should  their  swan  reveal 
itself  to  be  a  goose.  For  the  expert  remained  dubious 
about  those  eighteen  toes. 

The  Laos  themselves,  which  are  the  public,  had  no 
doubt,  however.  The  calf’s  progress  to  Chiengmai  was 
regal.  And  later  when  vindication  came,  in  the  same  way 
that  genius  when  it  visits  poverty  will  lift  out  of  obscurity 
a  host  of  humble  people,  so  did  this  freak  of  birth  bring 
recompense  to  the  associates  of  its  infancy.  Not  alone 
was  it  the  march  to  triumph.  For  the  director  of  the  teak 
company  there  was  royalty’s  recognition.  For  the  rider 
— that  ignorant  Lao  peasant — there  was  at  Bangkok,  in 
the  royal  stables,  the  dignity  of  leisured  comfort.  For 
the  mother,  that  blind  fulfiller  of  destiny,  there  had  come 
an  end  for  ever  to  the  harsh  jungle  days.  She  was  never 
to  know  work  again.  Ended  her  days  of  ounging  and 
tontawing ;  the  long,  heavily  burdened  marches  under  a 
tropic  sun;  the  dragging  of  timber,  the  breaking  up  of 
stacks.  She  was  immune.  She  had  mothered  prodigy. 
She  was  entitled  to  an  old  age  of  honoured  ease.  All 
along  the  analogy  held  good.  And  there  was  a  quality 
curiously  satisfying  in  the  thought  that  somewhere  in  the 
jungle  still,  unhonoured  and  unrecognised,  the  anonymous 
begetter  of  divinity,  the  chance  partner  in  a  haphazard 
coupling,  was  trumpeting  his  servitude  to  “  the  reverberate 
hills.” 


A  KING’S  DAUGHTER 


By  Lieut.-General  Sir  George  MacMunn, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  D.S.O. 

If  you  dabble  among  Chinese  philosophers  and  the  like, 
some  day  you  will  run  across  the  writings  of  that  brilliant 
mystic  Chuang  Tzu,  who,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
before  Christ,  taught  that  life  is  but  a  dream.  And  he  is 
known  as  “  Butterfly  ”  Chuang,  because  of  the  wonderment 
on  reality  that  he  wrote.  And  this  is  how  it  runs  : — 

“Once  upon  a  time  I,  Chuang  Tzu,  dreamed  I  was  a 
butterfly,  fluttering  hither  and  thither,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  butterfly.  I  was  conscious  only  of  following 
my  senses  as  a  butterfly,  and  was  unconscious  of  my  indi¬ 
viduality  as  a  man.  Suddenly  I  awakened,  and  there  I 
was  myself  again.  .  .  .  Now  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was 
a  man  dreaming  I  was  a  butterfly  or  whether  I  am  now  a 
butterfly  dreaming  I  am  a  man.” 

That  is  what  Chuang  said  two  thousand  years  and  more 
ago,  and  once  I  went  through  quietly,  as  part  of  the  every¬ 
day  movements  and  actions  of  life,  a  curious  happening, 
which  I  can  no  more  explain  than  could  Butterfly  Chuang 
explain  his  story. 

It  was  a  drowsy  day  in  early  June,  and  the  train  ran 
steadily  through  the  woods  and  forests  of  Sussex — trees 
and  gorse  in  all  their  glory,  and  I,  too,  drowsed  in  my 
window-seat  in  what  passed  for  a  fast  train  in  Sussex. 
Opposite  I  had  noticed  a  woman  sitting,  but  she  had  been 
behind  her  paper.  Now  my  drowsing  had  come  to  an  end, 
after  dwelling  on  a  dream  I  had  so  often  dreamt  of,  for 
many  years,  a  dream  of  one  of  those  King’s  daughters  for 
whom  the  heart  of  man  yearns  and  rarely  deserves.  Once 
two  strange  pen-fellows.  Rider  Haggard  and  Andrew 
Lang,  wrote  between  them  The  World's  Desire^  and  told 
of  Argive  Helen  returned  to  earth,  who  sang  on  the  Pylon 
at  Tannais,  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  every  man  who  heard 
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her  heard  the  voice  of  his  first  love,  the  woman  he  had 
never  won,  and  who  had  all  the  wonderful  attributes  that 
man  can  desire.  And  my  dream  always  takes  this  form: 
of  a  brave,  staunch  English  girl,  doing  her  hair  by  my  side 
in  deshabille,  and  the  quality  that  she  has  far  excellence 
is  that  of  super-loyalty,  to  help,  to  cheer,  to  comfort,  to 
sustain,  and  perhaps  to  drive  onward  and  upward;  the 
King’s  daughter  that  shall  marry  you  in  the  old  fairy  story. 
And  a  tag-end  of  the  old  dream  had  come  to  me  again  in 
the  drowse  in  the  third-class  corridor. 

And  as  I  slowly  grew  more  wakeful  I  noticed  the  knees 
and  legs  before  me  under  the  paper — knees  and  legs  of 
that  graceful  English  type  which  puts  M.  Worth  to  despair, 
and  these  were  better  than  any  knees  and  calves  of  beige- 
rose,  and  wildly  captivating,  as  men  know  shapely  legs  can 
be.  And  I  thought  it  high  time  to  sit  up  and  take  notice, 
and  then  my  vis-d-vis  dropped  her  paper,  and,  I  know  not 
how,  we  slid  into  conversation. 

And  we  talked  long  and  deep — of  Sussex  and  its  glory, 
of  Sussex  and  its  towns,  of  Pevensey  Marsh  and  its  past, 
and  every  w'ord  she  said  was  full  of  charm  and  interest  and 
love  for  Merrie  England.  And  as  we  talked  I  studied  her 
face  and  figure,  and  her  neat  grey  coat  and  skirt.  Was 
she  beautiful.^  Perhaps  not,  as  beauty  goes,  but  tall  and 
graceful,  and  with  soft,  dark  eyes  and  a  deep  musical 
voice,  too,  that  one  could  hear  comfortably  above  the  roar 
of  the  train,  a  restful,  trustful  face,  the  picture  of  health 
and  care,  the  care  that  women  must  take  of  their  beauty  to 
do  it  justice. 

And  the  time  and  the  road  slid  by,  and  now  and  again 
we  lost  the  thread  of  our  talk,  and  I  found  her  looking  at 
me,  looking  with  a  faintly  puzzled  look.  But  a  gorgeous 
bank  of  gorse  set  us  talking  again,  and  we  ran  into  West 
St.  Leonards.  Here  she  got  out,  thanking  me  for  making 
her  journey  pleasant,  in  the  deep  musical  voice  that  I  had 
so  enjoyed,  and  was  gone,  more  graceful  than  ever  as  she 
stepped  out  of  the  carriage. 

Feeling  extraordinarily  lost,  I  sat  through  the  long 
tunnel  into  Warrior  Square,  and  then  walked  out  to  my 
hotel,  where  I  meant  to  have  two  days’  rest,  wrote  my 
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name  in  the  book,  had  tea,  and  then  went  out  to  stroll  in 
the  cool  shade  of  the  front,  from  which  the  sun  goes  off  so 
pleasantly  by  evening  time.  I  was  a  little  vexed  to  find  I 
could  not  have  my  usual  room,  and  that  the  hotel  was  not 
as  cordial  as  usual.  In  fact,  when  I  said  I  wanted  Number 
Twenty-two  I  was  told  very  flatly  that  it  was  engaged  for 
an  old  visitor  who  always  had  that  room.  Dinner  at  seven 
in  June  leaves  hours  of  daylight,  and  I  strolled  out  at  the 
back  and  up  over  the  cliffs  to  the  golf  links,  the  links  that 
look  out  over  the  marsh  of  the  Sussex  Avon — one  of  the 
many  Sussex  Avons,  which,  after  all,  means  but  a  river. 
The  sun  was  now  going  down  behind  Beachy  Head,  and 
the  foreground,  still  light,  was  beginning  to  take  on  its 
first  faint  opal  tinge.  The  lightship  was  just  beginning 
to  show,  though  except  under  the  horizon  all  was  yet 
daylight. 

I  could  see  no  one  on  the  links,  and  sat  down  to  enjoy 
the  soft  light  and  the  view,  and  then  after  a  few  minutes 
strolled  further.  Turning  a  corner  round  an  old  gnarled 
oak  I  saw  my  lady  of  the  train.  She  rose  and  came 
towards  me. 

“  Oh,  Abel,  I  knew  it  was  you  !  Why  did  you  not  tell 
me  so  in  the  train  ?  ” 

I  remained  silent.  The  pleasure  of  meeting  was  too 
much  for  me,  and  I  hardly  noticed  that  she  was  taking  me 
for  someone  else. 

“Abel,  for  a  long  time  in  the  train  you  just  appeared 
an  ordinary  person,  and  then  as  we  talked  you  seemed  to  be 
familiar,  but  I  only  now  recognise  you.  Were  you  playing 
a  trick  on  me  ?  ” 

And  I  stood  silent,  but  since  she  put  one  hand  on  mine 
I  covered  it  with  another.  God  forgive  me  if  I  was  wrong  ! 

“Abel,  Abel,  after  all  these  years!  And  now  I  must 
say  good-bye !  I  came  down  to  see  the  old  place,  and  I 
go  back  to-morrow,  for  I  am  marrying  Geoffrey.  Geoffrey 
Arnold — you  remember  ?  ” 

I  nodded. 

“  You  never  came,  and  you  would  not  write  or  speak, 
and  you  know  how  good  Geoffrey  is,  and  how  I  never  cared 
for  him,  was  only  fond  of  him;  but  now  I’m  marrying  him 
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J  in  three  days’  time.  Here,  take  back  your  locket.  It  has 

my  picture  in  it.” 

And  then  I  did  a  very  wicked  thing.  I  put  my  arm 
round  her,  and  she  did  not  demur,  but  looked  up  at  me  with 
those  beautiful  eyes,  and  said  ; 

,  '  “Abel,  you  shall  sit  like  this  for  a  while,  but  it  is  the 

last  time.” 

1  And  we  sat  alone  on  the  soft,  short  turf,  she  and  I,  the 

strangers  of  the  day,  she  the  Helen  of  the  Pylon,  the 
woman  with  the  voice  of  the  woman  I  had  dreamed  of,  and 
I  posing  evilly  as  the  mysterious  “Abel.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  have  kept  your  moustache,  Abel — I  like 

,  it  so.” 

I  felt  my  lip.  Yes,  I  had  a  moustache,  but  then  I  don’t 
wear  one.  It  was  disconcerting,  but  I  realised  that  unless 
I  was  to  mar  the  situation  I  must  put  up  with  it.  Mar¬ 
velling,  and  wondering,  and  enjoying  the  sitting,  with  my 
arm  round  that  waist,  I  sat  on  silent,  for  she,  the  King’s 
daughter,  whose  name  to  this  day  I  do  not  know,  sat  by  me. 

It  was  growing  dark.  Beachy  Head  now  stood  out 
purple  with  the  sun  behind  it.  The  marsh  below  was  deep 
blue,  and  only  the  cries  of  the  peewits  came  from  it.  To 
the  right  a  long  line  of  homing  crows  flew  above  the  rail¬ 
way  viaduct. 

“Abel,  before  I  go,  my  dear,  kiss  me.” 

"  And  I  kissed  her — one  of  those  long,  soft  kisses  that 

seem  like  heaven.  We  sat  with  lips  pressed  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  and  then  she  broke  away  from  me. 

“  God  bless  you,  Abel  dear  !  ”  she  said,  and  then  down 
the  hill  she  sped,  while  I  stood,  my  lips  still  tingling  with 
the  kiss  that  was  not  mine. 

Then  I,  too,  started  home,  back  to  the  hotel,  wondering 

had  I  been  a  cad,  or  had  I  been  but  a  man,  and  had  all 

•  * 

been  for  the  best. 

At  my  hotel  on  the  Marine  the  lady  in  the  office  was  all 
smiles. 

“We  expected  you  by  an  earlier  train,  sir !  Your  room 
is  ready,  though  a  gentleman  this  afternoon  was  very 
annoyed  because  we  would  not  let  him  have  it.  Would 
you  sign  your  name  }  ” 
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“  But  I  signed  it  already.” 

Then  I  looked  over  her  shoulder,  and  though  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  that  date  only  began  half-way  down  the  page,  mine 
was  not  there.  In  my  handwriting,  however,  my  own 
sprawling  hand,  I  saw  Abel  WinsorT 

I  gave  it  up.  A.  Winsor  was  the  name  of  the  man  who 
was  my  war-chum,  in  the  same  gun  detachment  with  me 
on  Vimy  Ridge.  But  his  pieces  I  had  helped  to  pick  up 
just  before  I  was  crumpled  up  myself.  It  could  not  have 
been  he. 

Perhaps  some  day  I  shall  see  my  lady  of  the  train  and 
golf  links,  the  wife  of  one  Geoffrey  Arnold  whom  I  know 
not — but'perhaps  it  might  be  better  not.  I  offer  no  explana¬ 
tion,  and  I  feel  as  old  Butterfly  Chuang  felt,  that  I  do  not 
know  “if  I  am  a  man  dreaming  I  am  a  butterfly,  or  a 
butterfly  dreaming  I  am  a  man.” 

But  I  have  in  my  possession  the  locket  that  once  was 
Abel  Winsor’s,  and  I  have  never  yet  dreamed  my  own  old 
dream  again.  Nevertheless,  better  than  a  dream  I  have  a 
memory,  a  memory  of  a  deep  musical  voice,  and  lips  that 
are  the  lips  of  a  King’s  daughter. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 


A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

The  Labour  Government  is  developing  unsuspected 
strength — one  might  even  say  popularity.  It  holds  its 
own  supporters :  at  a  by-election  in  North  Leeds  the 
Government  Labour  man  was  opposed  by  a  Communist 
whom  the  poll  simply  obliterated.  At  Twickenham,  in  a 
typically  genteel  suburb,  another  by-election  showed  the 
Unionist  majority  pulled  down  from  5,000  to  500.  In 
this  case  the  Liberal  voters  deserted  their  own  candidate 
(who  did  fairly  well  at  the  General  Election)  and  went 
almost  cn  masse  to  Labour.  The  total  vote  was 
greatly  reduced,  but  it  is  absurd  to  talk  as  if  Conservatives 
were  the  only  people  who  left  home  in  August.  Yet  the 
Twickenham  voters  were  aware  that  Lord  Lloyd  had  been 
recalled  from  Egypt;  the  indignant  protest  of  their 
adjacent  peer.  Lord  Brentford,  rang  in  their  ears  :  if  not 
for  the  sake  of  Brentford,  then  for  that  of  “  Jix,”  they, 
might  have  bestirred  themselves ;  and  Lord  Birkenhead 
and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  had  also  uttered  angry  cries. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  under  a  Labour  administration, 
which  acknowledged  unemployment  as  the  gravest  of  all 
domestic  problems,  a  strike  in  the  cotton  industry  has  left 
half  the  mills  in  Lancashire  idle.  Yet  none  of  all  this  has 
shaken  confidence,  which,  oddly  enough,  begins  to  be 
expressed  in  quarters  that  were  deeply  prejudiced  against 
the  so-called  Socialists.  What  is  the  reason?  Partly 
that  there  is  a  natural  reaction  from  exaggerated  forecasts 
of  revolutionary  terrors.  Mr.  MacDonald  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  w'ere  painted  so  red  that  people,  detecting  only 
a  faint  flush  of  pink,  say  it  is  a  colour  they  always  fancied, 
and  much  preferable  to  drabness.  Partly,  and  more  reason¬ 
ably,  it  begins  to  be  believed  that  these  are  men  who, 
instead  of  waiting  on  events,  will  make  things  happen. 
The  public  at  large  is  incomparably  less  concerned  for 
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Imperial  prestige,  and  even  for  the  safety  of  Imperial 
lines  of  communication,  than  for  disarmament  and  some 
kind  of  guarantee  against  war.  Nobody  expected  that  the 
Unionist  Government  would  do  anything  serious  in  this 
direction,  for  the  average  Conservative  is  sceptical  of  the 
whole  possibility.  Liberals,  in  their  bid  for  popular  favour, 
laid  all  the  stress  on  a  different  objective,  holding,  quite 
justly,  that  unemployment  was  a  greater  danger  than  any 
threat  of  gas  and  bombs.  But  the  public  mood  did  not 
respond;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  public  at  large  re¬ 
member  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  reached  his  supreme 
heights  as  a  War  Minister.  So,  when  the  public  sees  a 
Labour  Ministry  taking  drastic  action  about  Egypt,  they 
reflect,  first,  that  these  men  are  capable  of  drastic  action, 
and,  secondly,  that  such  action  may  smooth  the  way  to 
some  international  compact  pushing  war  farther  than  ever 
away. 

Yet  all  this  would  not  generate  anything  definite  enough 
to  be  called  popularity,  and  just  at  this  moment  a  wave  of 
public  feeling  is  perceptible.  The  reason  is  plain  enough. 
French  publicists  and  politicians  have  for  years  been 
saying  many  disagreeable  things  about  England,  while 
English  statesmen  were  laboriously,  and  almost  pathetic¬ 
ally,  polite.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Snowden,  when  he 
was  out  of  office,  rose  up  and  spoke  angrily  to  France;  and 
in  office  he  has  shown  his  teeth  not  only  to  France  but  to 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  English  people  have  liked 
that,  more  especially  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  general  policy  for  which  Mr.  Snowden  stands  in 
domestic  matters.  These  folk  are  glad  to  find  a  Labour 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  more  English,  more  insular, 
in  international  matters  than  ever  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
showed  himself.  Mr.  Snowden  is  acquiring  something  of 
the  halo  that  used  to  surround  Lord  Palmerston’s  side 
whiskers.  More  particularly  the  resentment  of  British 
capitalists  who  invested  in  French  bonds  expresses  itself 
through  the  mouth  of  this  Socialist. 

There  is  no  mistaking  it,  the  advent  of  a  Labour 
Ministry  has  brought  about  the  temperamental  clash  be- 
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tween  France  and  Britain  which  has  always  seemed  im¬ 
minent  since  victory  produced  its  crop  of  disillusions 
These  two  nations,  which  for  seven  or  eight  generations 
have  done  most  to  advance  the  freedom  of  Europe,  remain 
none  the  less  instinctively  incompatible.  Yet  in  the 
English  leisured  classes  there  has  always  existed  a  liking 
for  France,  and  an  admiration  for  the  French  spirit  which 
made  for  reconciliation,  though  it  was  little  matched  bv 
anything  to  correspond  with  it  across  the  Channel.  When 
the  Government  came  to  be  recruited  from  social  strata 
which  had  less  the  habit  of  Continental  travel,  this  recon¬ 
ciling  influence  was  withdrawn ;  and  now  it  is  going  to  be 
more  difficult  than  ever  to  secure  that  England  shall  be 
fair  to  France.  As  for  hoping  that  France  will  be  fair  to 
England  most  of  us  long  ago  gave  that  up.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  English  people  have  always  seemed  to 
French  people  too  abominably  well  off,  and  the  course  of 
events  since  the  War  has  exaggerated  that  disposition  of 
the  French  mind.  Every  Frenchman  has  known  that  he 
could  not  come  to  England  for  a  fortnight  without  facing  a 
scale  of  expenditure  that  was  prohibitive  to  ninety-nine  in 
a  hundred;  whereas  every  Englishman  could  go  to 
France  for  a  cheap  and  delightful  holiday,  and  tens  of 
thousands  went.  Foreigners  did  not  know,  and  could  not, 
how  narrowly  some  classes  in  England  have  been  obliged 
to  contract  their  scale  of  living.  What  they  did  see,  and 
could  not  help  seeing,  was  that  in  general  among  English 
folk  the  War-time  rate  of  expenditure  had  been  continued, 
both  publicly  and  privately.  It  was  natural  enough  that 
in  all  international  adjustments  of  finance  England’s  back 
should  seem  the  broadest,  and  no  adequate  recognition— 
if,  indeed,  any  recognition — was  given  to  the  mingled 
good  nature  and  generosity  which  habitually  inspire 
Englishmen  in  money  dealings. 

An  end  to  that  had  to  come,  and  Mr.  Snowden  has 
brought  it.  He  was  wise  to  set  up  again  in  the  face  of 
Europe  England’s  record  of  generosity.  Yet  when  he 
proposed  to  arrest  a  settlement  of  such  importance  as  was 
in  progress  at  The  Hague  for  reasons  touching  England’s 
pocket,  he  would  have  done  well  to  push  frankness  farther. 
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No  nation  can  afford  to  give  away  anything  to  strangers 
when  it  must  maintain  such  a  famine  fund  as  post-War 
England  requires.  The  current  of  the  workless  people 
who  have  to  be  kept  decently  alive  is  the  true  measure  of 
England’s  necessity.  No  one  can  realise  it  more  than  Mr. 
Snowden ;  but  probably  even  to-day  foreigners  have  not 
the  dimmest  perception  of  this  grim  incubus.  When  that 
is  taken  into  account  one  may  very  well  ask  whether 
England  to-day  is  really  so  prosperous  or  so  little  dis¬ 
tressed  as  its  neighbour  France. 

There  are,  of  course,  voices  which  say  that  France 
thrives  because  she  pays  off  her  debts  in  a  depreciated  cur¬ 
rency.  Those  who  make  the  taunt  should  remember  that 
France’s  foreign  debtors  are  treated  precisely  as  her  own. 
Myriads  of  charwomen,  country  stationmasters,  and  petty 
employees  of  all  kinds  in  France  itself  see  the  marketable 
value  of  their  savings,  the  result  of  a  frugality  for  which 
England  offers  no  parallel,  cut  down  by  four-hfths. 
France  has  had  to  suffer  a  misfortune  which  England,  as 
a  whole,  has  escaped ;  and  every  retired  colonel  who  goes 
to  live  comfortably  across  the  Channel  on  what  would  be 
a  pittance  at  home  should  be  able  to  let  his  countrymen 
know  something  of  what  the  War  really  cost  France. 
Disagreement,  and  acute  disagreement,  between  the  two 
great  Allies  is  inevitable.  People  of  goodwill  should 
mobilise  themselves  to  prevent  it  by  the  attempt  to  under¬ 
stand  the  difficulties  and  the  sufferings  on  both  sides.  It 
ought  to  be  said  that  France’s  resentment  against  what 
appeared  to  French  people  an  inequality  of  sacrifice  was 
much  heightened  whenever  English-speaking  folk  w'ent 
about  grumbling  that  they  only  got  five  times  its  value  for 
their  pound  instead  of  five  and  a  half.  None  of  us  could 
help  the  fact  that  for  five  shillings  we  could  buy  a  bottle  of- 
wine,  or  a  dinner,  which  few  Frenchmen  could  afford;  but 
at  least  we  could  show  compunction  about  this  state  of 
things,  and  many  omitted  to  show  it,  if  they  did  not 
actually  exult. 

At  all  events,  Mr.  Snowden’s  entry  on  the  field  of 
diplomacy  has  been  resounding  and  instructive.  He 
began  with  the  assumption  that  whatever  could  be  said 
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without  breach  of  rules  at  Westminster  could  be  said  in 
international  diplomacy.  He  has  now  realised  that  if 
each  representative  of  a  nation  employed  the  terms  of  re¬ 
proach  current  in  his  national  parliament  it  would  become 
necessary  (especially  since  the  debates  are  made  public) 
to  shift  the  Assembly  from  Geneva  to  Berne,  where  there 
is  a  commodious  bearpit. 

In  Egypt  Mr.  Henderson  has  announced  a  decision  of 
the  Cabinet  which  is,  at  least  in  one  respect,  exemplary. 
It  is  a  free  decision,  given  in  a  time  of  tranquillity  when 
no  extremist  could  claim  it  as  the  happy  reward  of  out¬ 
rage,  and  when  no  reactionary  could  describe  it  as  a  con¬ 
cession  to  violent  agitation.  Furthermore,  the  offer  to 
nationalist  sentiment  has  been  made  as  complete  as  was 
possible;  nothing  is  withheld  to  be  thrown  in  later.  How 
far  the  essential  interests  are  safeguarded  is  a  matter  on 
which  technical  experts  will  argue,  and  only  time  can  show 
decisively.  But  a  great  deal  can  be  done  with  safety  when 
it  is  done  in  time,  and  very  little  is  even  worth  attempting 
when  it  is  attempted  too  late.  Mr.  Henderson,  to  judge 
by  his  procedure,  might  have  been  reading  Irish  history 
with  discernment.  Unlike  those  who  had  to  deal  with  the 
Irish  problem,  he  has  given  the  constitutional  leader  a  fair 
chance,  and  the  odds  are  that  extremist  attempts  to  wreck 
this  settlement  will  fail  when  an  Egyptian  Assembly  is 
called  on  to  decide.  As  to  the  interests  of  foreigners 
other  than  British,  Britain  has  no  obligation  to  protect 
them,  and  for  the  protection  of  British  private  interests  a 
native  Government  must  be  trusted — once  self-govern¬ 
ment  has  been  conceded  in  principle.  That  concession 
was  made  six  years  before  Mr.  Henderson  held  office : 
though  it  has  been  left  for  him  to  implement  it — a  task 
which  Lord  Lloyd  would  certainly  not  have  found  con¬ 
genial.  But  in  these  matters  the  moving  finger  writes  and 
the  hands  of  the  clock  cannot  be  put  back  without  much 
smashing  of  machinery  and  unforeseeable  consequences. 

In  one  respect  the  reaction  outside  Egypt  must  be  good. 
Britain’s  attitude  there,  standing  across  the  path  to  a 
people’s  freedom,  singularly  compromised  her  in  the 
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League  of  Nations.  If  Mr.  Henderson  can  come  to 
Geneva  bringing  Egypt  by  the  hand  as  a  new  candidate 
for  admission,  his  position  in  the  League’s  Councils  will 
be  appreciably  strengthened.  England’s  immense  and 
varied  commitments  have  made  it  hard  for  her  to  square 
her  actual  position  with  the  principles  implied  in  adherence 
to  the  League.  In  this  case  she  has  been  obliged  to  deny 
Egypt’s  right  to  take  on  another  overlord.  She  remains 
officially  Egypt’s  big  friend.  But  the  essential  fact  is  that 
henceforward  disputes  between  the  great  Power  and  the 
little  one  will  be  arbitrable  by  consent  of  both. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Geneva  to  Mukden,  yet  up  to  the 
present  war  between  China  and  Soviet  Russia  has  been 
staved  off,  one  may  say,  through  application  of  Genevan 
principles.  Czarist  Russia  would  have  felt  not  merely 
authorised  but  obliged  to  make  war  on  such  provocation 
as  was  offered.  But  the  argument  of  prestige  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  war  is  no  longer  allowed  to  weigh  seriously. 
Indeed,  we  are  in  sight  of  the  time  when  prestige  will  be 
maintained  rather  by  staying  out  of  war  than  by  going  into 
it.  Meantime  The  Times  publishes  an  article  of  new 
proposals  for  organising  financial  and  economic  assistance 
to  the  nation  that  is  victim  of  aggression — and,  by  infer¬ 
ence,  for  denying  such  resources  to  the  aggressor. 

However,  this  assumes  that  the  Council  of  the  League 
can  decide  with  unanimity  which  side  in  a  given  dispute 
is  the  aggressor;  and  the  Russo-Chinese  case  suggests 
that  this  would  be  difficult.  Sheep  do  not  often  aggress 
upon  wolves;  yet  the  Chinese  action  in  seizing  a  railroad 
and  its  staff  might  easily  be  construed  as  aggression.  But 
officers  of  the  Soviet  operating  or  residing  in  a  foreign 
territory  appear  to  have  a  conception  of  their  duties  which 
accords  ill  with  the  interest  of  the  nation  on  whose  borders 
they  are  stationed;  and  until  they  accept  tHe  usual  con¬ 
ventions  of  conduct  it  will  not  be  easy  to  afford  them  the 
usual  immunities.  Bolshevists  are  not  easy  to  live  with, 
and  one  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  earliest  deeds  in  office  was  to 
send  away  Moscow’s  envoys  with  a  response  that  they 
appear  to  have  stomached  ill.  The  Labour  Government 
IS  not  well  spoken  of  in  Sovietic  circles,  and  perhaps  this 
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is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  gains  support  in  Great 
Britain. 

Controversy  rages  on  the  proposed  Haig  memorial; 
and  there  is  general  agreement  that  Mr.  Hardiman’s 
model,  which  was  selected  from  those  submitted,  is  not 
very  like  the  Field-Marshal  and  still  less  like  any  horse 
which  Haig  ever  rode  or  would  have  ridden.  Mr.  Hardi- 
man  has  apparently  been  inspired  by  recollections  of 
mediaeval  Italian  sculpture,  and  has  forgotten  that  these 
artists  had  before  their  minds  the  image  of  a  horse  chosen 
to  carry  a  man  in  very  heavy  armour.  He  has  forgotten 
also  that  the  same  image  was  before  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  the  statue  was  meant  to  appeal.  Mr.  Ledward, 
whose  model  was  rejected,  got  nearer  the  mark  so  far 
as  one  can  judge  from  photographs;  he  might  have  been 
directed  in  his  w’ork  by  Charles  Napier’s  description  of 
Moore  at  the  battle  of  Corunna — sitting  intent  and  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  movement  of  his  battle-line  while  his 
body,  acting  as  it  w’ere  apart,  controlled  his  mount.  But 
what  a  desperate  task  these  artists  had  set  to  them !  No 
sculptured  representation  of  the  British  Commander-in- 
Chief  can  fulfil  its  purpose  acceptably  unless  it  contrives 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  men  of  Haig’s  armies,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  this  implies  that  it  must  be  exact  in  detail  of 
equipment.  Greater  freedom  would  have  been  possible 
had  Haig’s  face  and  figure  been  stamped  on  the  vision 
of  his  contemporaries  as  were  those  of  Napoleon  and  of 
Wellington.  Partly  the  conditions  under  which  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  worked  made  it  impossible  that  he  should 
be  so  universally  known  to  those  who  served  under  him; 
but  still  more  the  unobtrusiveness  which  was  his  main 
characteristic.  The  tradition  of  the  British  Army  shuns 
whatever  is  spectacular,  and  nobody  ever  more  completely 
incarnated  it  than  this  leader.  Even  his  handsomeness 
was  of  a  kind  that  did  not  call  attention  to  itself ;  he  was 
simply  the  ideally  good-looking,  well-groomed  British 
officer.  He  had  none  of  the  striking  physical  peculiarities 
which  made  Wellington  and  Napoleon  natural  centres  for 
legend ;  and  it  was  his  disposition  to  efface  rather  than 
emphasise  whatever  was  distinctive  about  him.  No  other 
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memorial  will  ever  express  him  so  well  as  the  narrow  strip 
of  sod  railed  in  at  Dryburgh,  with  its  little  wooden  cross 
pricked  into  the  turf  among  the  Flanders  poppies. 
But  since  memorial  to  him  there  must  be  in  the  heart  of 
London,  it  would  have  been  better  simply  to  let  it  bear  his 
name  and  the  record  of  his  achievement  engraved  upon  a 
cenotaph,  in  shaping  which  the  sculptor’s  imagination 
should  have  had  unfettered  play. 

The  objection  to  Mr.  Hardiman’s  work  is,  I  think,  that 
it  does  not  belong  to  our  time.  It  is  not  a  piece  of  char¬ 
acteristic  modern  “  representation  ”  sculpture ;  it  seeks 
after  the  symbolic.  But  the  symbolic  sculpture  of  to-day 
is  off  on  quite  another  quest.  A  limited  number  of  people 
hold,  or  appear  to  hold,  that  some  piece  of  rough-hewn 
wood  from  Ashanti  or  Benin  is  better  and  more  expressive 
than  anything  that  ever  came  out  of  Italy — or  out  of  the 
later  Greece.  If  these  folk  can  impose  their  ideals  on  the 
public  mind  there  will  be  a  case  for  entrusting  to  them 
the  execution  of  a  monument  designed  to  express  public 
feeling.  That  day  is  still  far  off.  Yet  there  is  no  denying 
that  Mr.  Epstein  has  at  least  won  admission  for  much  that 
still  seems  to  the  average  man  hard  even  to  tolerate. 
The  group  of  two  figures  represented  on  the  northward 
face  of  the  buildings  at  St.  James’s  Park  Station  is  not 
easily  forgotten,  nor  can  its  sombre  beauty  be  ignored. 
The  heavy-limbed,  heavy-browed  woman  on  whose  knee 
the  sleeper  reposes  is  no  mother,  but  a  nurse  from  dark, 
mysterious  lands.  Seen  from  the  front,  all  the  lines,  which 
run  horizontally,  are  weighty  with  rest.  But  seen  from 
the  side,  the  nurse’s  hand  pillowing  the  head  seems  to 
lift  clumsily  a  huge  weight.  As  to  the  eastward  facing 
group,  which  is  said  to  suggest  Morning,  it  carries  no 
association,  to  my  mind,  but  that  of  some  uncouth  idol 
from  a  ju-ju  house. 

Still,  there  they  are,  preaching  their  lesson  :  the  passers- 
by  stand  and  stare.  Until  the  lesson  has  been  assimilated 
by  many  hundreds  of  thousands  it  will  be  incongruous  and 
absurd  to  use  that  style  of  art  in  commemoration  of  any 
popular  hero.  That,  however,  and  not  Mr.  Hardiman’s 
compromise,  is  the  modern  symbolism  in  bronze  or  stone. 
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The  Abbe  Dimnet,  one  of  those  Frenchmen  who  judge 
English  life  and  literature  intimately  and  shrewdly,  has 
written  a  book  for  Anglo-Saxons  on  The  Art  of  Thinkings 
which  is  at  least  very  proper  to  stimulate  conversation.  It 
abounds  in  topics  for  general  discussion,  and  part  of  his 
propaganda  aims  at  inducing  folk  to  talk  all  round  a  dinner 
table — and  even  to  listen.  “Anglo-Saxons  cannot 
realise,”  he  says,  “  how  many  chances  for  mental  improve¬ 
ment  they  lose  by  their  inveterate  habit  of  keeping  up  six 
conversations  when  there  are  twelve  people  in  the  room.” 
This  propagandist,  like  a  wise  preacher,  represents  mental 
improvement  as  a  thing  desirable  in  itself ;  not  less  worth 
while  than  progress  in  golf  or  lawn  tennis.  But  if  he 
praises  company  he  condemns  gregariousness :  that  is  to 
say,  living  in  a  herd  and  doing  as  the  herd  does.  Reading 
is  not  thinking  :  a  book  is  company,  but  it  is  a  stimulus 
to  thought,  for  the  habit  of  thinking  is  contagious  and  the 
writer  of  a  book  is  thinking  aloud.  This,  however, 
assumes  that  a  book  contains  thought,  and  is  read  for  the 
thought  which  it  contains,  not  simply  because  the  maker 
wants  to  kill  time — as  is  the  herd’s  custom.  “  The  real 
purpose  hidden  under  the  gregarious  act  of  reading  is 
not  to  thinkF  This  is  a  serious  indictment,  and  it  is  true 
that  many  even  of  the  illustrious  use  printed  matter  as  an 
antidote  to  thought.  Put  bluntly,  they  read  detective 
stories  by  preference.  Now,  every  reader  knows  that  to 
take  up  Scott  or  Miss  Austen,  or  Dickens  or  Meredith  or 
Hardy,  means  accepting  a  companionship;  we  cannot  read 
their  books  without  being  aware  of  the  writer’s  personality ; 
whereas  Mr.  Edgar  Wallace,  to  name  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  provider  of  antidotes  to  thought,  guarantees  his 
subjects  against  any  concern  with  himself  or  with  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  conceivable  that  such  complete  repose  may  be 
the  best  for  tired  brains;  the  Abbe  Dimnet  disputes  the 
view  that  when  your  head  is  tired  it  is  good  to  go  and  tire 
your  body  by  playing  some  game.  Stay  still,  he  says; 
smoke  a  cigarette;  look  out  of  window;  collect  your 
thoughts.  The  mischief  is  that  the  mind,  once  started 
working  on  a  particular  line,  will  not  easily  stop  when 
bidden;  a  violent  switch  off  may  be  desirable.  However, 
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it  is  permissible  to  select  among  the  prescriptions  a 
regimen,  and  M.  Dimnet’s  advocacy  of  a  “  hygiene  of  the 
mind”  deserves  attention.  He  says  with  justice  that  no 
time  of  the  world’s  history  was  more  provocative  of 
thought  than  this  in  which  we  live,  and  that  during  the  War 
most  people  really  thought  and  in  consequence  really 
lived.  Now  they  drop  back  to  gossip.  What  is  the  cure.^ 
“At  all  times  in  the  past  thinking  has  been  helped  by  a 
disgust  for  the  trivial,  a  retirement  from  nonsense,  and  a 
commerce  with  superior  intellects.  .  .  .  An  exacting  pro¬ 
cess.^  No,  distinction  is  far  more  enjoyable  than  common¬ 
ness.” 

Yes,  and  good  wine  is  far  more  enjoyable  than  cocktails 
for  those  who  value  distinction  in  drinks.  The  French 
probably  have  more  feeling  for  distinction,  especially  for 
intellectual  distinction,  than  we ;  that  is  how  they  beat  us. 
Yet  some  gentlemen,  it  is  said,  flew  over  from  Paris  the 
other  day  and  back  the  same  night,  their  object  being  to 
attend  a  theatrical  performance — Shakespeare.^  Shaw.? 
Barrie.?  Galsworthy.?  Not  at  all,  the  current  show  at  the 
Pavilion. 
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GOOD  COMPANY. 

The  Good  Companions.  By  J.  B.  Priestley.  (Heinemann. 
los.  6d.) 

Mr.  Priestley,  on  the  strength  of  this  rich  and  spacious  novel, 
has  been  credited  with  the  ambition  to  revive  the  tradition 
of  Fielding  and  Dickens.  I  think  it  unlikely  that  he  enter¬ 
tains  any  such  idea,  or  that  he  intends  to  dedicate  himself 
henceforward  to  the  production  of  vast  picaresque  stories;  and 
that  is  the  more  reason  for  our  welcoming  and  cherishing  these 
good  companions  of  his.  Let  us  make  the  most  of  them ;  for 
it  is  a  long  time  since  English  fiction  has  seen  their  like,  and 
it  may  be  a  longer  time  still  before  we  see  them  again.  Here 
is  a  book  nobly  planned  and  brilliantly  executed;  crowded 
with  life,  quick  with  understanding,  and  radiant  with  geniality. 
Its  major  characters  are  in  the  best  comic  tradition ;  and  the 
chief  of  them  all  is  portrayed  with  that  degree  of  truth  and 
beauty,  that  fusion  of  inspiration  and  artistry,  which  make 
for  permanence.  Jess  Oakroyd,  the  humble  and  henpecked 
little  Yorkshireman,  would  alone  suffice  to  make  the  book  a 
memorable  one.  Fortunately  he  is  not  alone;  for  there  are 
also  Miss  Trant,  a  gentle  creature  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
spinsterhood ;  Inigo  Jollifant,  a  young  schoolmaster  who  has 
a  magical  way  with  the  piano;  Morton  Mitcham,  a  superbly 
entertaining  liar;  and  all  the  various  members  of  the  travelling 
troupe  who  call  themselves  the  Good  Companions.  One  after 
another  we  see  the  three  principals  break  through  their  crust 
of  routine  and  set  off  wandering  over  the  face  of  England 
in  search  of  whatever  adventure  may  befall.  The  three  lines 
converge  to  the  point  of  encounter;  the  company  is  formed, 
the  travels  continue,  and  the  narrative — but  for  some  pedestrian 
and  rather  tired  passages  in  the  middle — is  informed  by  a 
gusto,  a  comic  exuberance,  that  is  all  too  rare  in  modern 
literature. 

Nor  is  that  all,  for  though  the  book  is  predominantly  cheerful 
in  mood,  with  a  cheerfulness  that  sometimes  by  its  sheer  per¬ 
sistence  threatens  to  grow  mechanical,  there  is  poetry  here  as 
well  as  comedv :  not  merely  in  the  imaginative  sweep  and 
eloquence  of  the  descriptive  passages  and  in  the  aptness  of 
the  philosophical  asides,  but,  more  particularly  and  intimately. 
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in  the  characterisation.  Oakroyd’s  yearning  to  join  his  married 
daughter  in  Canada  provides  a  secret  shining  undercurrent 
throughout  all  the  fun  and  excitement  of  his  new  experience; 
and  the  finest  moment  in  the  whole  tale  occurs  when,  after  his 
return  home,  he  receives  a  telegram  that  gives  him  at  last  his 
heart’s  desire.  This  is  the  significant  peak  of  an  immensely 
entertaining  novel.  Gerald  Bullett. 

MR.  GALSWORTHY  AGAIN. 

A  Modern  Comedy.  By  John  Galsworthy.  (Heinemann. 

8s.  6d.) 

Mr.  Galsworthy  has  become  a  problem.  Here  we  have, 
between  one  pair  of  covers,  the  three  indifferent  novels  and 
the  two  rather  charming  interludes  that  have  followed  The 
Forsyte  Saga.  These  chronicles  visibly  decline  in  quality  as 
they  proceed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  stifle  a  regret  that  their 
author,  having  shown  us  Soames  Forsyte  (the  “  man  of 
property  ”)  beaten  to  his  knees,  and,  having  contrived  a  make¬ 
shift  marriage  for  Fleur,  was  not  content  to  leave  it  at  that, 
but  must  needs  unravel  for  us  all  the  tragic  implications  of 
the  stupid  crime  that  brought  the  first  trilogy  to  an  end.  For 
it  was  manifest  that  whatever  should  follow  must  centre  round 
Fleur  and  Michael,  and  one  feels  that  it  should  have  been 
manifest,  even  to  their  author,  that  these  young  people  were 
too  slightly  conceived,  not  substantial  enough,  to  take  the 
stage  as  principals.  Like  all  other  Galsworthy  characters, 
they  are  made  according  to  formula,  and  exist  only,  or  mainly, 
as  dramatic  counters;  they  begin  and  end  as  types,  never  for 
a  moment — though  the  reader,  for  his  own  sake,  must  pretend 
otherwise — becoming  personal,  individual,  incalculable.  Even 
Soames,  I  think,  cannot  be  excepted  from  this  statement :  he 
engages  our  attention  more  by  virtue  of  what  has  happened 
to  him  in  the  more  or  less  remote  past  than  for  the  sake  of 
what  he  now  is;  indeed,  as  presented  in  these  later  novels,  he 
is  little  more  than  a  trickle  of  trite  memories,  reflections,  and 
generalisations,  punctuated  with  exclamation  marks.  In  this 
last  respect,  if  in  no  other,  his  son-in-law  closely  resembles 
him.  But  since  the  formula  called  Soames  is  more  complex 
than  the  other  formulas,  the  illusion  of  his  existence  is  neces¬ 
sarily  the  stronger.  And  he  is  alive  in  this  ;  that  he  draws 
into  himself  whatever  creative  energy  is  available  for  any 
given  book,  leaving  the  other  characters  starved  and  atten¬ 
uated.  It  is  Soames  first  and  the  rest  nowhere. 
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But  there  is  more  to  be  said  than  that.  This  second  Forsyte 
trilogy  confirms,  in  my  mind  at  least,  what  the  first  suggested : 
that  Mr.  Galsworthy  owes  his  triumph  to  industry  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  good  workmanship  and  wide  (not  profound)  observa- 
tion  rather  than  to  genuine  creative  power.  He  is  a  reporter 
and  a  commentator,  not  a  creator;  his  ideas  are  perhaps  not 
very  important,  but  they  are  more  important  to  him  than 
are  his  people.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I  surmise,  that,  while 
using  too  freely  the  dramatist’s  device  of  emphasis  by  re-itera¬ 
tion,  he  disdains  the  dramatist’s  virtue  of  letting  his  people 
speak  and  act  for  themselves.  Of  Wilfred  Desert,  the  poet 
who  falls  in  love  with  Fleur  after  her  marriage,  we  are  told : 
“  Desert  never  spoke  of  the  war,  it  was  not  possible  to  learn 
from  his  own  mouth  an  effect  which  he  might  have  summed 
up  thus.”  And  there  follows  a  long  paragraph,  otiose  and 
therefore  unpardonable,  showing  that  this  ex-soldier  felt  about 
the  war  precisely  as  every  other  sensitive  ex-soldier  was  feeling 
about  it  at  that  time.  This  illustrates  the  tw’o  passions  that, 
in  the  absence  of  a  compensating  imaginative  power,  suffice 
to  ruin  Mr.  Galsworthy  as  a  novelist :  his  passion  for  the 
typical  and  his  passion  for  stating  the  obvious. 

What,  then,  is  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  “triumph”?  It  resides, 
surely,  in  the  fact  that  somehow  or  other,  in  spite  of  their 
vital  deficiencies,  these  puppets  of  his  have  so  far  engaged 
our  affection  and  our  interest  as  to  make  us,  quite  simply,  want 
to  know  what  happens  next.  The  scope  of  these  Forsyte 
chronicles  is  impressive;  the  numerous  characters  and  the 
mass  of  events  are  handled  and  shaped  with  admirable  skill; 
and  there  is  an  .^schylean  grandeur  about  the  theme  to  w’hich 
all  the  other  themes  are  ultimately  subordinated,  of  the  im¬ 
placable  Aphrodite  working  havoc  and  desolation  among 
those  who  disregard  or  disobey  her.  Nor  throughout  this 
long  tale — and  here  is  perhaps  the  secret  of  Mr.  Galsworthy’s 
hold  on  us — does  one  ever  quite  lose  the  heart-warming 
assurance  of  being  in  touch  with  a  keen,  a  gentle,  a  patient 
and  charitable  mind.  That  alone  should  command  our 
gratitude. 

Gerald  Bullett.  . 

The  Intimate  Life  of  the  Last  Tsarina.  By  Princess 
Catherine  Radziwill.  (Cassell  &  Co.  12s.  6d.) 

The  sorrows  of  queens  have  a  perennial  interest.  No  such 
tragic  figure  as  Empress  Alix,  last  Tsarina  of  Russia,  has 
trodden  the  European  stage  since  the  ill-starred  Queen  of 
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France,  whom  in  many  respects  she  so  closely  resembles. 
Historians  are  still  disputing  the  part  played  by  the  hapless 
Marie  Antoinette  in  hastening  the  French  Revolution.  Her 
unpopularity,  in  spite  of  her  beauty  and  charm,  amongst  a 
people  who  felt  her  an  alien,  had  its  undoubted  counterpart  in 
the  Russian  dislike  of  the  German  princess,  half-English  and 
entirely  non-Russian,  who  became  the  wife  of  Nicholas  II 
and  exercised  so  strong  and  so  disastrous  an  influence  upon 
that  weak  but  loving  monarch.  Alix  of  Hesse  had  beauty 
but  no  charm.  She  was,  so  says  her  latest  biographer,  vain, 
cold,  jealous,  superstitious  and  intensely  anti-Russian  in  her 
sentiments,  until  near  the  tragic  close.  She  chose  her  friends 
ill  and  her  advisers  still  worse.  She  antagonised  the  aristocracy 
and  frightened  the  multitude.  According  to  Princess  Radziwill 
nothing  she  did,  as  Empress,  was  right,  and  naught  in  her 
Imperial  life  became  her  but  the  leaving  of  it.  Something,  no 
doubt,  must  be  discounted  from  the  story,  told  as  it  is  by  an 
obvious  partisan  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  Marie,  between 
whom  and  her  daughter-in-law  no  love  was  lost.  But  enough 
remains  to  justify  the  opinion,  quoted  from  Sir  George 
Buchanan,  that  “  her  blind  faith  in  an  unbridled  autocracy  ” 
was  to  prove  her  husband’s  ruin. 

J.  E.  C. 

London  Re-discov^eries,  and  Some  Others.  By  Walter  G. 

Bell,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S.  (John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head. 

7s.  6d.) 

Mr.  Bell  has  so  long  specialised  in  London — has  not  Fleet 
Street  known  and  loved  his  researches  into  the  history  these 
twenty  years? — that  there  is  little  left  for  him  now  to  do  but 
to  re-disco ver  what  his  faithful  readers  may  have  forgotten. 
But  he  does  it  so  delightfully  that  we  do  not  mind  revisiting 
with  him  the  Tower  of  London,  from  which  he  owms  he  can 
never  get  away ;  Westminster  Abbey ;  Nash’s,  Regent  Street 
(illustrated  by  a  most  delicate  pencil  drawing,  to  be  all  the 
more  cherished  because  the  original,  alas !  has  vanished  for 
ever);  the  Guildhall  Library  and  records;  the  libraries  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  all  those  nooks  and  corners  of  which  he 
knows  the  secrets  and  the  custodians.  There  can  be  no  better 
guide  and  few,  since  Charles  Lamb,  so  amiably  garrulous  and 
so  gracefully  erudite.  From  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  most  pathetic 
figure  in  English  history,  to  Charles  Peace,  most  reckless  of 
latter-day  highwaymen,  is  a  far  cry  indeed;  but  Mr.  Bell  seems 
almost  to  have  known  them  both,  so  skilfullv  does  he  set  before 
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us  the  nine  days’  queen  in  her  prison,  as  her  contemporaries 
described  her,  and  the  burglar  struggling  in  the  arms  of  the 
brawny  police-constable,  who  himself  told  Mr.  Bell  the  story. 
Journalism,  like  necessity,  makes  strange  bedfellows;  but  it  is 
given  to  few  journalists  to  have  at  once  the  historic  sense  and 
the  lively  pen  of  the  reporter.  Mr.  Bell  has  both,  and  his 
latest  volume  needs  no  such  apology  as  he  makes  for  it  in 
his  preface. 

J.  E.  C. 


The  Little  Entente.  By  Robert  Machray.  (362  pp.  8vo. 

London.  George  Allen  &  Unwin.  12s.  6d.) 

The  author  needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  this 
Review,  and  is  to  be  congratulated  for  supplying  a  methodical 
and  well-thought-out  account  of  a  combination  of  States  little 
known  to  British  readers.  Mr.  Machray’s  book  fills  a  gap  in 
the  political  literature  of  South-Eastern  Europe,  and  provides 
us  with  a  mass  of  solid  facts  throwing  light  on  situations 
whose  complexity  is  partly  due  to  the  re-shuffling  of  the 
European  pack  of  cards,  and  partly  to  the  natural  complications 
of  politics  in  countries  with  mixed  populations. 

The  book  opens  with  a  description  of  the  clash  of  nationalities 
in  Austria-Hungary  up  to  1914,  the  subsequent  downfall  of 
the  Hapsburg  Empire,  and  the  emergence  of  the  Succession 
States  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  Roumania,  which 
formed  the  Little  Entente.  The  author  then  review's  the 
negotiations  resulting  in  the  Little  Entente  Treaties,  and  shows 
the  prominent  part  taken  by  this  combination  of  States  in 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  Central  Europe  in  the  international 
situation  as  it  developed  under  the  leading  or  the  reverse  of 
the  Great  Powers.  He  next  deals  with  the  expansion  of  the 
Little  Entente  by  the  conclusion  of  political  and  commercial 
treaties  with  neighbouring  and  other  States  as  well  as  between 
its  own  members,  and  concludes  with  a  study  of  its  reactions 
to  the  development  of  the  general  European  situation.  But 
these  latter  chapters  also  deal  with  the  internal  problems  that 
harassed  both  the  group  of  States  and  its  component  parts 
during  the  years  1923-28,  such  as  the  Italo-Yugoslav  con¬ 
troversy,  the  revival  of  the  Anschluss  question,  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon.  As  a  book 
of  reference  this  volume  has  much  value. 


E.  W.  P.  N. 
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Olden  Times  in  Zululand  and  Natal.  By  Rev.  A.  T. 

Bryant.  (Longmans.  Price  12s.  6d.) 

This  contribution  to  the  world’s  history  is  unique  in 
that  it  is  the  first  complete  conspectus  of  all  that  remains 
to  be  told  of  the  origin  and  early  records  of  the  hundred 
Nguni-Bantu  tribes  who,  after  their  almost  entire  destruc¬ 
tion  by  Shaka,  King  of  the  Zulus,  finally  combined  and 
formed  the  great  Zulu  nation,  under  his  influence.  It  is  a 
monumental  “work  of  love’’  containing  some  300,000  words, 
sixteen  excellent  photographs,  maps,  and  a  list  of  over 
800  clans  and  sub-clans  that  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed ! 
The  book  describes  the  tribal  or  political  history  of  the  South 
African  “Zulu  ’’  natives  from  the  moment  when,  on  Christmas 
Day,  1497,  the  ships  of  the  Portuguese  admiral,  Vasco  da 
Gama,  were  sighted  by  a  Muntu  man  off  the  coast  near 
Durban,  down  to  the  present  day. 

This  is  a  book  that  must  appeal  to  every  class  of  reader. 
Firstly,  it  is  a  work  that  concerns  closely  the  making  of  our  own 
Empire,  which  fact  alone  should  find  it  a  place  among  the 
classical  histories,  not  only  of  our  other  colonies,  but  of  all  great 
rations  of  the  world.  Secondly,  the  story  of  the  “  Zulu  ’’  natives 
itself  is  one  of  absorbing  interest.  Even  the  most  fastidious 
reader  of  fiction  cannot  fail  to  be  enthralled  by  the  tales  told  of 
King  Senzagakona,  whose  life-span  covered  the  reigns  of  such 
famous  monarchs  as  Shaka,  Dingiswayo,  Dingane,  Mpande, 
Cetshwayo,  and  of  his  many  wives — Miss  Bad-wife,  Miss  Big 
Tortoise,  Nandi  (mother  of  Shaka),  and  Miss  Earnest- 
Longing  (!);  particularly  when  he  realises  that  what  he  is 
reading  is  the  truth,  here  so  much  stranger  than  any  fiction, 
and  that  they  are  events  which  occurred  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  own  grandfather !  But  even  more  will  the  story  of 
King  Shaka — (whose  life-story  is  here  portrayed  in  detail  for 
the  first  time) — he  who  “  feared  none,  obeyed  none,  considered 
none,  respected  none,’’  appeal  to  him  whose  morbid  mind 
is  only  pricked  to  consciousness  by  the  record  of  a  million 
murders  and  tortures  such  as  are  impossible  to  conceive !  He 
will  not  crv  for  more ! 

J.  A.  S. 

Gathering  of  the  Eagles.  By  Val  Gielgud.  (Constable. 

7s.  6d.) 

Napoleon’s  disastrous  Russian  campaign  of  1812  forms  more 
than  a  background  to  this  story;  it  is  the  story  itself.  The 
romantic  tissue  of  the  tale,  provided  by  the  love  of  a  young 
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Polish  officer  for  the  wife  of  a  traitorous  comrade,  is  a  mere 
thread  serving  to  personalise  the  exciting  events  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  This  thread  is  worked  up  to  a  dramatic  conclusion  by 
the  self-sacrifice  of  the  hero  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  the  girl 
he  loves.  But  the  gesture  of  martyrdom  is  less  appealing  than 
the  vivid  sweep  and  clash  of  arms  that  accompanies  it.  The 
mind,  and  not  the  heart,  is  moved  by  the  scene. 

The  story  of  the  Grand  Army’s  conquering  march  across 
Russia  to  find  a  burnt  and  deserted  Moscow,  and  of  its  retreat 
across  the  plains  harassed  by  raiding  Cossacks,  whipped 
and  broken  and  completely  demoralised  by  the  sudden  onrush 
of  winter,  is  good  matter  for  an  historical  novel.  It  has 
the  dramatic  completeness  to  it  that  makes  it  an  absorbing 
narrative  in  itself.  That  is  why  the  tale  is  good  reading.  Not 
the  hero,  Adam  Konski,  nor  the  account  of  his  particular 
misfortunes,  but  the  story  of  a  conquering  army  reduced 
from  vainglorious  self-confidence  to  utter  defeat  and  despair 
holds  us  to  the  book.  It  is  a  moving  tragedy. 
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